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Preface 


Students in “Personal Development,” “Mental Hygiene,” and 
similar classes bring with them high hopes that these courses will be 
relevant to their lives. Along with their enthusiasms these students 
generally have had only a modicum of previous experience with formal 
course work in psychology. The instructor who is sensitive to the student's 
expectancies and to his psychological innocence is confronted with the 
problem of how to speak to the student's interests without doing violence 
to psychological data and theory. 

In order to deal with this problem, I have modified the content and 
approach of these courses for more than a dozen years. This text is built 
upon that experience. It assumes that the objective of extending the 
student's range of cognitive categories pertaining to the complex process 
of personality development constitutes a worthy, though difficult, aca- 
demic undertaking. It further assumes that the student's interests are best 
served if the course content is organized within a systematic frame of 


reference (in this case a rudimentary theory of personality) chat ac- 
commodates to the sequences set by the life cycle. 
This book includes topics that compel attention, topics such as 


love, loneliness, death, ma ge, and work—topics that as far as present 
knowledge is concerned require psychological treatment that is tentative, 
sometimes speculative, and at points provocative. Although intensive 
treatment is afforded these fundamental issues of life itself, the book is 
not a substitute for psychotherapy or general psychology; it makes no 
attempt to prescribe the unprescribable. The text strives only to provide 
a frame of reference and a set of concepts useful to the student as he 
surveys, selects, and orders his perceptions ol himself and his world. 
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In the synthesis of a cognitive frame of reference with the student's 
interests and experience the special excitement of learning can be felt 
keenly. It is my hope that this text may make a contribution toward 
this end. 


This book has been greatly improved as a result of the experience 
and wisdom of the publisher's advisory editor, Theodore Newcomb, 
whose talent and patience are reflected on every page. I also am in- 
debted to Jack Black, Barbara Cannell, Anne Carlsen, Nancy Cozzens, 
Morton Keston, Marilyn Heilfrom, and Donald Strong, who contributed 
generously of their time and knowledge in their helpful criticism of 
the manuscript. Without the assistance of Page Davis, Patricia Givens, 
Josephine Harrison, Henriette Lahaderne, and Millicent Lesser, this 
book would still be in draft form. I am especially grateful to the artistry 
of Wayne Miller, who provided most of the photographs. San Francisco 
State College has afforded the students, the academic freedom, and the 
spirit of educational adventure that have motivated this effort. 


LSL 
San Francisco 


November 1962 
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PART ONE 


Understanding Human 
Behavior 


THIS BOOK treats man’s development from birth to 
death; it attempts to relate the private images he has of 
himself and his values and beliefs to the complex interplay 
of physical and social forces that motivate him and to the 
psychological processes that provide direction to his actions. 

In this first section, the scene is set; the ideas and in- 
formation essential before the individual can take the stage, 
as he does in Part Two, are specified. Psychological terms 
and concepts are presented to provide not only a language 
for discourse but also a framework into which data pertain- 
ing to man’s development can be fitted. 


Z. 


Behavior, Science, and Values 


Man’s complexity has always intrigued, puzzled, challenged, 
and frightened him. He has pondered his fate and wondered whether 
he controlled his destiny. He has taken pride in his ability to reason and 
has been ashamed of his capacity to destroy. And throughout time man 
has sought to understand how he becomes what he is. All men, scholars 
and laborers, artists and craftsmen, seek to extend their understanding 
of themselves and of others. Even the private unspoken questions of 
“Why did I do that?” or “I wonder if anyone else has ever felt as J do 


represent the need and the wish to understand more fully the meaning 
and roots of behavior. 

By extending his knowledge man can enhance his effectiveness and 
develop the talents and skills required to meet the demands of his 
environment. He becomes better able to anticipate the consequences of 
his own behavior and he improves his chances of living peacefully and 
productively with himself and with others. From the individual's stand- 
point such understanding assures more effective utilization of his in- 
telligence and potentialities in meeting the requirements of his environ- 
ment and in predicting the behavior of his associates. Having knowledge 
of himself and of others, he can achieve a greater degree of control over 
his world than would otherwise be possible. Thus, he can increase the 
opportunities for health, safety, security, and satisfaction for himself, his 
family, and his associates. To the extent that he understands human 


behavior, he can act to correct conditions of illness, insanity, poverty, 
and delinquency. Through knowledge and action based on that knowl- 
edge, man might reduce the fears, prejudices, and hatred arising from his 
ignorance of himself and redirect his energies and resources to issues of 
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human welfare. As the individual's knowledge of human behavior can 
contribute to his own effectiveness, satisfaction, and dignity, such knowl- 
edge, if achieved by all men, might ensure human survival. 


The Purpose of This Book 


Much of the information that follows is dra 


wn from the body 
of knowledge known as psychology, 


but this book does not set out to be 
a comprehensive introduction to that science.! Rather, it is a book about 
people, their feelings and thoughts, their relationships with others, and 
the uses they make of their abilities. It describes the forces that shape 
the individual's development, and it specifies the characteristics of 
effective psychological functioning. 

This book provides inform 
who is interested in human beh 


his personal relationships, and 


ation that will be helpful to the person 
avior and who is thinking about himself, 
the utilization of his resources. As such, 
it provides a guide for part of the journey toward the reader's fullest 
self-development, toward his clearer understanding of how he can con- 
tribute to the development of others. But it does not provide a set of 
short cuts to the attainment of emotional maturity or psychological 
effectiveness; no book can substitute for the experiences or the relation- 
ships necessary for maximal self-development. While these vital learning 
processes are continuing, however, the outline provided can have per- 
ance to the reader. 
main parts: first, a general statement 
followed by a review of some familiar 
discussion of the factors that complicate its 
scientist's and the layman's approaches to be- 
and finally attention is given to certain aspects 
and the relation of values to science. 


sonal as well as academic signific 
This first chapter has three 
about the nature of behavior is 
attitudes toward it and a 
understanding. Then the 
havior are contrasted; 
of scientific theory 


Human Behavior 


“Human behavior” covers 


a multitude of acts. Some are so 
clearly demonstrable 


that observers can agree on what an individual is 
doing: he is eating, conversing, driving, painting, writing, listening. 
We call these acts “overt.” At the same time there is a whole complex 
of “inner” activities, such as thinking, feeling, and imagining, frequently 
called “covert.” s—“overt—-covert" does not, how- 
behaviors, but rather the extent 


This pair of Opposite: 
ever, designate inherent properties of 


he student interested in 


extending his knowled 
should consult the texts on 


ge of psychology as a science 
general psychology 


listed at the end of this chapter. 
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to which the behaviors are directly apparent to observers who agree on 
what they are seeing. Inner behaviors that are inferred from outer 
behaviors—for example, anger from tense facial muscles and clenched 
fists—are considered covert, and usually observers will be in less agree- 
ment in identifying covert behaviors than they will be in naming overt 
behaviors. 

Behavior is the manifestation of life. Each individual's work, play, 
and social life represent continuing sequences of his overt and covert 
behaviors, inter cting with those of other people in his environment. It 
is from these interactions that he acquires knowledge of the attitudes, 
behaviors, and ideas which bring pleasant or unpleasant consequence: 
of behaviors that are acceptable or unacceptable to the group, and of 
the adequacy or inadequacy of his own actions. 


If a student is to understand how behaviors of one person influence 
—and are influenced by—those of another, or how patterns of events 
contribute to the individual's development, he must be able to observe, 
report, and interpret with a minimum of error. This is not a simple 
matter, however, because of the limitations of man's sensory apparatus, 
the multiplicity of relevant observations, the complexity of human ex- 
perience, and the problems involved in tying together these observations, 
impressions, and interpretations. 

What a person sees and hears of the behavior of others constitutes 
only one aspect of his experience. He also experiences pressure, pain, 
cold, warmth, and is able to smell and to taste. All these sensations 
provide data about the events in his environment. But the response he 
makes will not always be predictable merely from knowledge of the 
stimuli—that is, from the nature of the events initiating the response. 
For example, two persons who are exposed to the same visual stimulus, 
such as an ink blot, may offer widely differing reports of what they 
“see (2)? 

The human being is limited in his ability to observe. There is only 
so much of what goes on about him that he can see, feel, hear, or smell. 
Because of these limitations, he may observe some significant aspects of 
a situation and not others, or he may observe all the essential aspects, 
yet in his interpretation give undue emphasis to some elements of the 
situation and insufficient emphasis to others. 

For example, persons who are shown candid camera pictures will 
identify the emotions depicted with a high order of accuracy when they 
can infer from the picture what is going on in the situation. If the 
picture includes only the person's face, the judgment is apt to be less 
correct (4). Similarly, if one lacks knowledge of the events that signifi- 

2 Numbers in parentheses refer to the lists of references at the end of each 


chapter. 
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cantly influenced an individual's response, one may find it difficult to 
describe accurately the relationship between the overt behavior and the 
stimuli that evoked it. 

The complex nature of human experience is such that the mean- 
ings of behavior learned at one time and place may then be incorrectly 
applied to a different, though superficially similar, situation. For 
example, highly inconsistent parental responses may lead the child to 
expect the behavior of other persons to be similarly inconsistent. If this 
expectation persists, he may habitually misperceive and misinterpret 
the actions of those around him. 

Two other: 


pects of “human nature” interfere with our under- 
standing of behavior. The emotional components of our “state of mind,” 
of which we may be only partially aware, may influence both what we 
“see” in a given situation and how we interpret it. The enthusiastic 
rooter is more likely to “s 


the fouls being committed against mem- 
bers of his own team than is a neutral observer. Our physical state also 
may influence the way we interpret events. The person who has not 
eaten for four hours is more apt to “see” shadowy figures on a screen 
as edible objects than is the person who has just eaten (3) 

To make the extension from observations to their interpretation, 
the student requires some systematic means of “tying them together.” 
Such “tying together” is accomplished through the use of ideas about 
how the events are related to each other. We will consider this in more 
detail later; the point to be noted here is that the understanding of 
behavior requires ideas about how the pieces fit together, and that 
difficulties in understanding behavior can sometimes be traced to the 
absence or oversimplification of these ideas. 


The Individual and the Understanding 
of Behavior 


Since most persons spend a good part of their lives in the 
presence of others, it is not surprising that expressions of confidence in 
one’s own ability to understand and evaluate behavior are frequently 
encountered. Often the individual w 


ho takes for granted his own com- 
petence as a judge of 


people is relying on such time-worn—but widely 
held—folk sayings as “people with red hair are hot tempered,” “a shifty- 


eyed person cannot be trusted,” or “persons with high foreheads are 


intelligent.” Regardless of the extent to which they use such widely held 
myths as a basis for their opinions, people often take their expert 
knowledge of others for granted. 

Considering how 


much one does know about people, we can see 
why a person might 


assume his own “expertness” in this area. He knows 
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what behaviors are appropriate to different situations and the extent 
to which he can act in the manner expected of him. He has learned 
to recognize the behaviors that go with his place in the family, in school, 
or at work. He has acquired some knowledge of what is legally or 
socially required and forbidden. He can readily recognize actions of 
others that are contrary to what is appropriate in a given situation. 

Yet people are complex organisms, and one often finds it hard to 
understand why they behave as they do. Sometimes their actions may 
be surprising, disappointing, shocking. Even one's close associates may 
respond quite differently from what is anticipated. A friend may act 
in a manner quite inconsistent with his stated self-interests. The student 
who wishes to be admitted to a professional graduate program may not 
study hard enough to earn the grades required for admission. One may 
observe more dramatic instances, in which a person knows that over- 
eating or excessive smoking is injurious to his health but refuses to 
abandon the habit. 


Science and the Understanding of Behavior 


The difficulties complicating man’s effort to understand human 
behavior also are encountered whenever he tries to relate natural events 
to one another. His limited observational capacities, his inability to give 
accurate emphasis to all aspects of the problem before him, the influence 
of his emotions, and the difficulty of inferring meaning from his ob- 
servations, all handicap him in his efforts to understand any aspect ol 
his world. Through the years, man's awareness of these obstacles to 
knowledge has led to his developing methods for evaluating evidence 
and for systematically relating observations to one another, and pro- 
cedures for testing assumptions about these relationships. These methods 
and procedures have contributed significantly to extending man's knowl- 
edge in all spheres, including the study of man himself, and while they 
will not be precisely the same for all problems, they have a common 
origin in what Dewey describes (1) as the “scientific attitude”: 


In short, the scientific attitude as here conceived is a quality 
that is manifested in any walk of life. What, then, is it? On its 
negative side, it is freedom from control by routine, prejudice, 
dogma, unexamined tradition, sheer self-interest. Positively, it is the 
will to inquire, to examine, to discriminate, to draw conclusions 
only on the basis of evidence, of taking pains to gather all available 
evidence. It is the intention to reach belie and to test those that 
are entertained, on the basis of observed fact, recognizing also that 
facts are without meaning save as they point to ideas. It is, in turn, 
attitude which recognizes that while ideas are 


the experimental 
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necessary to deal with facts, yet they are working hypotheses to be 
tested by the consequences they produce.* 


Dewey's statement makes it clear that the possession of a scientific 
attitude is not limited to professional scientists. All men may share the 
scientist's desire to predict accurately the outcomes of specific situations 
or to modify conditions to achieve a particular result. But all men do 
not value the scientific attitude equally, and relatively few are skilled 
in the methods and techniques utilized in 


any one of the scientific 
disciplines. 


However, these diflerent methods and techniques are merely specific 
ways of applying the same principle. Regardless of the phenomena being 
considered the scientific acquisition of knowledge involves: (a) stating 
a research problem by asking a clear and answerable question; (b) 
formulating a hypothesis; () defining all terms and methods used; (d) 
collecting and analyzing the data; and (e) verifying the conclusion by 
repeating the study. Thus, all terms, procedures, and methods must be 
explicitly specified so that other investigators can corroborate or reject 
the findings. The body of knowledge arrived at by these five steps is 
what we know as science. 

Science provides a 


means for evaluating the adequacy of beliefs 
concerning natural 


events and phenomena, but those pertaining to 
events or conditions outside the 


scope of objective human experience 
are scientifically untestable. 


The proposition that there is a life after 
death must be accepted or rejected on other 
Beliefs that cannot be communicated to others or cast in forms suitable 
for investigation also are outside the realm of science. The assertion 
that the poetry of Keats is superior to that of Shelley may be debated, 
ally until the definition of “superior” 


than scientific grounds. 


but it cannot be evaluated scientific 
is agreed upon. 

A person having a 
evidence for his beliefs. 
events without consideri 


scientific attitude is willing to examine the 
Clinging to absolute convictions about natural 
ng the evidence is inconsistent with a scientific 
attitude, for science deals in tentative, not final, truths. In the kingdom 
of science, beliefs are always open 


to examination no matter how 
strongly held or imposingly supported. 


Although the specific proce 
they have in common the 
All sciences provide for 


dures employed by different sciences vary, 
goal of accumulating and evaluating evidence. 
careful observation, and many of the devices 
popularly associated with the scientist have been developed to extend 
3 John Dewey, Unity of science as a social 
of Unified Science, Vol. I. No. | 
Reprinted by permission. 


problem. International Encyclopedia 
Copyright 1955 by the University of Chicago. 
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the scope and power of his senses. The astronomer's telescope and the 
biologist’s microscope enable the observer to see stars and cells that are 
invisible to the naked eye. In addition, the scientist deliberately and 
explicitly attempts to classify his observations. Such classification is 
helpful as he tries to understand how events and their antecedents and 


consequences are related. Classification also assists him in communicating 
his procedures and results to his colleagues, so that they can duplicate 
the investigation and verify his reported findings. 

One of the scientist’s most important and useful methods is the ex- 
periment. An experiment enables the investigator to study the relation- 
ship between events. In the simplest experiment, the scientist observes 
any changes occurring in the relationship between two variables as he 
alters one of them. For example, if the experimenter were interested in 
the relationship between the intensity of light and the size of the pupil 
of the eye, he would increase and decrease the intensity of the light 
and observe the subsequent contraction and expansion of the pupil. 
The variable altered by the experimenter—in this case, the intensity of 
light—is termed the independent variable; that which is changed as a 
result of its relationship to the independent variable is the dependent 
variable, It might, for example, be observed that when the independent 
variable, the intensity of light, is increased, the dependent variable, the 
pupillary diameter, decreases. In psychological experiments, independent 


variables often include conditions within the physical and social environ- 
ment, while dependent variables include the sensations, behaviors, or 
decisions attributable to changes in the environmental (experimental) 
conditions. 

When an experiment is performed, the scientist will attempt to 
prevent any variable other than the two being studied from entering 
into the experiment. Excluding the variables that might influence the 
relationship between the independent and dependent variables is called 
“controlling” the conditions of the experiment. Such control is best 
accomplished by maintaining all possible conditions at a constant level 
throughout the experiment—in other words, by eliminating them as 
variables. 

In scientific studies conducted within the laboratory, control over 
the conditions that might influence the relationship between the in- 
dependent and dependent variables is often more readily achieved than 
in studies conducted outside of it. When psychological studies are under- 
taken in actual life situations it is, of course, not possible to control all 
the features of the environment to which the persons being studied will 
be exposed. Yet it is still essential that conditions which could alter the 
relationship of the independent and dependent variables in some way 
be taken into account and excluded in the analysis of the findings. In 
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the life situations in which persons are studied through interviews, in- 
dividual case histories, performances in specially created situations, and 
responses to psychological tests, the scientist will utilize a “control” 
group in his efforts to identify as clearly as possible the specific relation- 
ship between independent and dependent variables. A control group 
is used as a basis for comparison to the group studied, and in every 
significant respect it is similar to the studied group except that it is 
not exposed to the independent variable of the experiment. For example, 
we might wish to study the effectiveness of a course entitled “How to 
Learn” in improving the achievement of eighth grade students. Two 
groups of students would be selected, one to be t 
the other—the control group—to go without it. 
as nearly identical as possible in 


aught the course and 
Both groups would be 
achievement levels, intelligence, sex, 
reading ability, and family background. Following the cours 
achievement levels of the two groups would be 
formance of the experiment 
of the control group, 
the beneficial effect of 


„ the 
compared. If the per- 
al group were sufficiently higher than that 
we could assume that the difference was due to 
the course.“ 


THE HYPOTHESIS: A PREDICTION OF 
A FUTURE EVENT 


Scientific research is often undert 
diction or assumption that appe 
evidence. This prediction or 
some respects, the 
informed guess 


aken to test a specific pre- 
ars reasonable in terms of the available 
assumption is termed a hypothesis. In 
scientist's hypothesis corresponds to the nonscientist's 


in which he uses his experience of the past to formulate 
his expectations of the future. 


Consider the case of the 
lunch to ask his boss for 
him that in the mornings 


employee who decides to wait until after 
an extra week’s vacation. His experience tells 
his employer is preoccupied with the details 
of his business and is quite unapproachable. After lunch, he usually 
appears to be less harassed. The employee assumes that his request 
will have the best chance of being granted if it is presented under the 
most favorable conditions. His data indicate that the period after lunch 
satisfies these conditions, and he acts accordingly. 
In deriving a prediction f 
test of the prediction, 
scientist's in formulatin 


rom certain assumptions and designing a 
the employee’s 
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the two diflfer. The nonscientist’s prediction is quite private; he does 
not reveal his assumptions or his hypothesis, while the scientist is 
expected to state explicitly his hypothesis, the assumptions on which it 
rests, and the procedures to be followed in subjecting it to test. The 
scientist tries to state his hypothesis in such a way that the data provided 
by testing it can lead either to its acceptance or to its rejection. In 
scientific studies, findings that do not uphold the hypothesis may 
stimulate the investigator to check his assumptions and the reasoning 
that lead from them to his hypothesis. He also may check his experi- 
mental procedures to be certain that all relevant factors were controlled, 
and that the research plan afforded an adequate test of the hypothesis. 


FRAMES OF REFERENCE 


The series of ideas into which scientists and laymen fit discrete 
observations and facts is known as a frame of reference. As the term 
implies, a frame of reference provides a skeleton or structure to which 
one can refer when an idea or observation is communicated. To the 
extent that persons share common frames of reference, they will literally 
talk the same language, for language itself provides one frame of refer- 
ence. Yet within the same language there will be many possible frames 
of reference, since ideas concerning different types of events will require 
special systems. 

The statements comprising the frame of reference are expressed 
in a special vocabulary because people with the same frame of reference 
usually use similar words. For example, religious people use such 
concepts as “sin,” “guilt,” “salvation,” “God.” Economists speak of 
“profit motive,” “laborers and capitalists,’ and “markets.” Freudian 
psychologists talk about “id,” “ego,” and “superego.” Scientists speak 
of “hypotheses,” “laws,” “probability,” and “empirical.” These words 
are concepts that enable people to explain what they observe and to an 
extent they determine what will be observed. The frame of reference of 
the baseball fan, for example, is of such a specialized nature that the 
statement, “In the last half of the ninth, Jones died with the winning 
run on third,” can communicate a considerable amount of information 
to another baseball fan, but the person unfamiliar with the special 
frame of reference might believe that some profound misfortune had 
brought an end to Jones’ life. What is communicated, of course, is the 
way the inning ended: Jones had no opportunity to win the game 
because the final out occurred. 

The frame of reference we employ will determine what inferences 
to related events we make from a specific communication of an event. 
A mother says to her small child, “You are a naughty boy.” Hearing 
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only this, one can make a number of different inferences as to how 
the boy's actions may have displeased his mother, depending upon one’s 
frame of reference. A frame of reference also provides a pattern to fit 
together the pieces of information available. Having some idea of what 
the picture may resemble when the jigsaw puzzle is completed makes 
the task more manageable. 

Persons studying similar problems and using similar methods and 
procedures usually employ a common technical language and the same 
general frame of reference. In psychology, for example, the general 
frame of reference used in studies of behavior is probably shared by 
most psychologists. Within this general frame of reference, however, 
psychologists will utilize many specialized frames of reference, depend- 
ing on the problems investigated and the methods employed, and this 
is true of all areas of knowledge that have become highly specialized. 


THEORY AS A FRAME OF RE 


RENCE 


When a frame of reference possesses certain characteristics, it 
may be termed a scientific theory. In a scientific theory, the assumptions 
that are systematically related are called constructs. These constructs 
are not “real” in the sense that they are directly observable. Rather, 
they are tools that help us in thinking about natural phenomena; they 
stand for particular events or relationships among events. In the same 
way that the word “chair” is an idea symbolizing an object to sit on 
and is not the object itself, so constructs such as electricity,“ “atoms,” 
or “gravity” should not be confused with the processes to which they 
refer. Constructs enable the student to summarize and name events 
and processes of considerable complexity. Through the use of constructs, 
he can refer to conditions that he believes explain his observations. 
From sets of constructs that are systematically related he can make pre- 
dictions and formulate testable hypotheses. 5 

Since theories provide a means of organizing facts, observations, 
and ideas about natural events, they provide a basis for explanations 
of “how” observed events developed. From interpretations alforded by 
scientific theory, hypotheses may be formulated and tested. As bases 
for explanations and as sources for hypotheses, theories serve as spring- 
boards to new ideas and knowledge. 

The scientist will clearly and publicly specify his theory and the 
hypotheses derived from it. He will evaluate his theories by the extent 
to which they fulfill their functions: therefore the accuracy of the 
predictions made from the theory and the amount of new knowledge 
to which the theory leads serve as two measures of its adequacy. In ad- 
dition, “good” theories can account for the observations, events, and 
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knowledge of the field they cover, and they are systematic; their parts 
or constructs fit together logically. Finally, an adequate scientific theory 
constitutes what is termed an “open system,” in that it can always be 
modified as new evidence becomes available. 

Although theories are often considered academic and of little value 
to practical men, many successful men owe their success to the quality 
of their theories and their ability to use them to predict future events 
with accuracy. The practical man may be unable to describe his theory 
or specify the constructs that comprise it; nevertheless, he relies heavily 
on it as he attempts to make predictions. “Nothing is so practical as a 
good theory.” 

Both scientists and laymen seek to acquire knowledge, though their 
procedures may differ. Each may desire such knowledge as a basis for 
action or as an end in itself. Men may study the problem of delinquency, 
for example, in order to learn more about its causes. Since delinquency 
is a part of human behavior, such knowledge may be sought for the 
purpose of adding to the storehouse of psychological information. On 
the other hand, the problem which the criminal presents to society 
necessitates study of the most effective methods of treating him, so 
knowledge of the causes of delinquency also may be pursued for its 


practical applications. 


Values and the Understanding of Behavior 


Whether knowledge is sought for its own sake or as a basis for 


action, the values held by s ientists and nonscientists play an important 


part in motivating the search and in determining the problems to be 
investigated. 

Many aspects of human behavior that interest both the scientist 
and the citizen are of such a nature that it is difficult to separate the 
value aspects from the scientific. Consider the following statement of 
fact: in its efforts to protect itself and at the same time to care for the 
mentally ill, the feebleminded, and the delinquent, society confines 
large numbers of such persons to institutions. During the course of a 
year, more persons spend some time in these institutions than reside 
in cities such as Cleveland, New Orleans, or San Francisco, or in the 
states of Alaska, Delaware, and Vermont combined (5). 

Both scientists and nonscientists may be impressed by the number 
of inmates of institutions. They may consider the seriousness of the 
problem not only in terms of the cost of caring for these people, but 
also in terms of the loss to society of their creative potentials. They 
may think of institutionalization in terms of a profound personal prob- 
lem for the individuals and their families. Emphasis on the tragedy, un- 
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happiness, and waste represented by the lives of these institutionalized 
persons understandably can lead to judgments that the causes of in- 
stitutionalization should be identified and eliminated; that the reduction 
in numbers of persons confined in such settings is desirable and that 
the objective of improving the productivity and satisfactions of these 
persons is worthy and good. By definition, holding some objective to be 
desirable and good constitutes a value judgment. These judgments, de- 
pending on their relation to the individual's self-concept, will vary in 
the degree and quality of emotional response associated with them. 
Values that are central to the person's self-concept—for example, honesty 
and integrity—will have greater potential than values held by the in- 
dividual that are peripheral to his self-concept. A person may value 
punctuality yet become less emotional if he is kept waiting by a close 
friend than would be the case if the friend deceived him. 

Frequently the same question is posed by the scientist and the non- 
scientist: How can the number of persons institutionalized each year 
be reduced? Both may have equally strong feelings about the value of 
this objective. The emotional reactions associated with this judgment 
may interfere with an objective appraisal of the problem and the means 
for finding a solution. The scientist insulates his biases and emotions 
from his efforts to seek an answer by using the safeguards inherent in 
his methods of collecting and evaluating evidence. The scientist is not 
without feelings and the value judgments regarding what is “good” and 
“bad” that are associated with these feelings. He does, however, have a 
method that prevents these value orientations from interfering with his 
search for appropriate solutions to his problems. 

Finally, whether or not individuals defend and apply their findings 
will depend upon their values. Some scientists investigate phenomena 
only for the sake of knowledge and have little emotional interest in the 
application of their findings; others feel an emotional commitment to 
action and attempt to institute changes based upon the knowledge they 
have accumulated. An individual who is a citizen as well as a scientist 
may, therefore, make two types of statements in appearances before the 
public. In his role as citizen he is entitled, in a democracy, to indicate 
what he feels should be the state of affairs; for example, a reduction in 
institutional commitments. In his role as scientist he can offer the 
results of his investigations as evidence on how to achieve this end. 
His first statement is a judgment and there is no reason why it should 
be considered of greater value than the judgments of other citizens. 
His second statement is a scientific conclusion that says, “If institu- 
tionalization is to be reduced, then the actions proposed will achieve 
this end, according to my research.” The reason for the existence ol 
science and its methodology is that at present it is the best way man 
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has for learning how to obtain whatever objectives his values led him 
to desire, but no scientific method has been developed to establish what 
values we should—or should not—cherish. 

Judgments of desirability will often have an emotional response 
associated with them. One may be shocked by newspaper accounts of 
violence and brutality, or of the misconduct of persons in the public 
eye. The strong emotional reactions to such incidents may interfere with 
the objective appraisal of the people and the behaviors involved: such 
reactions can be obstacles to understanding, and in some instances may 
prevent a person from acting in his own best interests. To ensure that 
our biases and emotions do not impede efforts to extend our knowl- 
edge of behavior, the attitudes of the scientist and the care he takes 
in evaluating evidence may well be emulated. Further, because of the 
relationship between the values one holds and the emotions associated 
with them, the student of behavior should consider his own value 
orientations and the parts they play in the judgments he makes. 

Since value judgments, according to this text, cannot be separated 
completely from the study of human behavior, the value orientations 
implicit throughout this book should be stated. 


The Value Orientations of This Text 


THE PURSUIT OF KNOWLEDGE 


Activities and conditions that contribute to the acquisition 
of knowledge are considered valuable and worthwhile. Freedom to 
inquire into man’s relationship to the physical and social world is 
basic to the acquisition of knowledge. In addition to such freedom, the 
accumulation of knowledge depends on attitudes that respect the 
pursuit of truth as a valuable human endeavor, whether it be through 
a laboratory experiment, a work of literature, or the study of one’s self. 
This value does not in itself provide a basis for judging the desirability 
of the uses to which the knowledge is put. Such applications of knowl- 
edge are evaluated in terms of the following value orientation. 


HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 


Activities contributing to the fullest development of man’s 
capacities, talents, and skills are regarded as desirable. The extension 
of his awareness of the natural wor Id and the world of people, of him- 
self and of his own capacities to react and to reason is part of the human 


developmental process and is considered natural and “good.” Activities 
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that enhance the individual’s psychological, intellectual, physical, and 
social development as expressed in all aspects of his life are regarded as 
constructive and desirable. An individual may undertake these activities 
—and thus demonstrate this value—either on behalf of his own de- 
velopment or for the sake of the development of other persons. Behavior, 
activities, and conditions that impede the fullest realization of any 
individual’s potentialities are regarded as undesirable. 

The value orientation indicated above differs from religious beliefs 
about desirable behavior that spring from the acceptance of an authority 
external to man, The value orientation of this book is limited to man 
and his relationships to his fellows. As the subject matter of this book 
is restricted to human behavior, so the information upon which its 
value orientation is based is limited to the behavior of man. Thus the 
pursuit of knowledge and activities on behalf of man's development are 
considered to be valuable human endeavors in their own rights. 

This is not to say that there must be conflict between values derived 
from a consideration of human relationships and those which are in 
accord with standards derived from authority external to man. In fact, 
values arising from a humanistic position, from a study of man, may be 
identical or overlap appreciably with those values arising from religious 
or philosophic beliefs. The following quotations aflord examples of the 
way the value orientation of this text may resemble orientations relying 
on external authority: 


Hatred is not diminished by hatred at any time. Hatred is dimin- 
ished by love; this is the eternal law. (Buddhism) 

Therefore, all things whatsoever ye would that men should do to 
you, do ye even so to them. (Christianity) 

Confucius was asked: “Is there one word that sums up the basis of 
all good conduct?” And he replied, “Is not reciprocity that word? 
What you yourself do not desire, do not put before others. 
(Confucianism) 

No one is a true believer until he loves for his brother what he 
loves for himself. (Islam) 8 z 

Do not unto others that which is hateful to you. (Judaism)? 


Although it is interesting to note that each statement drawn trom 
a different religion pertains to the same theme, the significant point is 
that the theme itself readily follows from the belief that behaviors which 
contribute to the development of other persons are desirable. 

Since this is a book about personal and social development, char- 
acteristics of optimal development will be listed at points in the follow- 
ing chapters. By their very nature, such lists will reflect the text's value 


5 Cited in Lyle Tussing, Psychology for Better Living. New York: Wiley, 1959, p. 24. 
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orientation and constitute value judgments. But the reader should not 
be misled by this emphasis on values, since they are not presented for 
the purpose of indoctrinating him. Rather, these values are made 
explicit to help him to understand human behavior. To succeed in this 
task, he will require knowledge of his own value orientations, the way 
they influence what he observes, and the manner in which they affect 
the inferences he draws from his observations. He will also require an 
example of how a value orientation emphasizing a deep regard for both 
the scientific approach to the evaluation of evidence and the individual's 
fullest development can be utilized without doing violence to either 
emphasis. This text attempts to provide such an example. 


Summary 


While man may sometimes assume his expertness in under- 


his inadequate ex- 


standing behavior, the inconsistencies he observe 
planations of important incidents, and the incorrect predictions he 
often finds himself making have stimulated his desire to extend his 
knowledge and to seek more effective ways of organizing it. To the 
degree that he is able to understand himself and predict the behavior 
of others, he can increase his control over his environment and the op- 
portunities for satisfaction and security for others, as well as for himself. 

However, many barriers impede his progress toward these objectives. 
His senses are limited, and it is difficult for him to be aware of all the 
events in his environment and to integrate and weigh their relative 
importance. The emotional components of behavior influence both his 


observations and the interpretations drawn from them. 

The scientist who studies the physical world encounters similar 
problems, however, and through the years he has developed increasingly 
effective procedures for observation and for testing his interpretations 
in the light ol available evidence. Such methods are applicable to the 
study of human behavior and can be employed effectively when dealing 
: about which evidence can be secured, but those outside 


with problems ; 
the realm of objective human experience are also beyond the reach ol 


scientific procedures. g i ap 

To enhance communication, persons studying similar problems and 
using similar methods are likely to employ a common frame of refer- 
ence. And when the assumptions within a frame of reference are system- 
atically related and pertain to natural events the resulting theory will 
the scientist to organize his facts and observations in such a 
make predictions and formulate testable hypotheses 
ay desire knowledge either as an 


permit 
way that he can chor 

Both scientists and nonscientists m e 
end in itself or as a means of attaining other ends. In either case, it is 
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important that they recognize the ways in which their values and 
emotions will influence their choice of problems to study, the methods 
they employ, and their interpretation of the findings. 

y 
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a. 


The Nature of Man 
and the Developmental Process 


Man is a complex creature. He builds and destroys, loves and 
hates, cares for and kills. He has feelings, ideas, and passions. He goes 
to the opera and to baseball games; he has infinitely varied languages, 
customs, and ceremonies. Men are different and they are similar. Some 
fly jet planes; others pound their clothes clean along river banks. Man 
is our object of study; the study is of ourselves, for whatever man is, 


that is what we are. 

Man is first of all an animal and whatever else he becomes he 
remains part animal (3). He eats, sleeps, breathes, and reproduces. He 
sical. structure and a sensory apparatus that require 
exercise and activity. He seeks the company of others of his species and 
from such contact acquires behaviors that are similar to theirs. He 
g his behaviors to environmental conditions 


possesses a ph 


Strives to survive, adaptin 
it will bring him the most comfort, gratification, and safety. 


in ways thi 
es much with others of his species, there 


Although one man shar 
are marked differences among men, Just as there are marked differences 


among animals of the same species. From his ancestors he acquires the 
constellation of muscle, bone, tissue, organs, and cells that identify him as 
a human being and as a particular human being. From his experiences 


with other men he learns the expectations, values, responses, and at- 


titudes that contribute 
Man differs from 
ordinate a wide range of 


also to his uniqueness. 
other animals in that he can more rapidly co- 
information from outside and inside his body 
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information drawn from the past as well as the present and integrated 
with reference to the future. Such integration involves the coordination 
of stimuli acting upon his sensory apparatus and the triggering of 
responses related to survival and gratification from the body's various 
systems and organs. 

Man's coordination is mediated by his complex brain and nervous 
system. The human being has “extraordinary sensitivity of some cells 
(the receptors) to environmental events . . . and an equally extraordinary 
speed and precision of movement in others (the muscles)" (8). Hebb 
notes that the nervous system accounts for the integration of the various 
parts of the body as well as for their timing, so that the appropriate 
system and organs of the body are active at the proper times and in the 
proper relationships. 

By virtue of these abilities, man has distinct advantages over other 
animals. His more complex nervous system allows him a greater capacity 
to utilize symbols that represent past and future experiences, Thus, he 
tbout him; 
he can learn to meet new and immediate problems by applying pertinent 
knowledge communicated by others or acquired from his own experi- 
ences. (What is called forth will, of course, always include the emotional 
components of the symbols, and the fact that these emotions may some- 
times lead us to inappropriate actions will be the subject of further 
discussion in Chapter 4.) 


can think of himself, his situation, his relationships to others 


Man’s existence as a biological being in a world of people has not 
been overlooked by those seeking to explain why he behaves as he does. 
Some investigators have given prim 


ry emphasis to the nature of his 
physical endowment, arguing that just as he inherits physical char- 
acteristics so he may receive and pass on psychological traits such as 
intelligence, diligence, responsibility, or aggressiveness, attributing these 
to inherited physical structures, to instincts, or “human nature.” Some 


have proposed that only environmental experiences determine man’s 
behavior. Others explain his actions in terms ol some concept of 
normality. After mention has been made of several of these approaches, 
the developmental view of man will be presented as one that provides 
a more meaningful frame of reference for the study of human behavior. 


Heredity and Environment 


A number of remnants from folklore reflect the considerable 
popularity that heredity has enjoyed as an explanation of human be- 
havior. The adage “Like father, like son” and such false beliefs as that 
of attributing a child's attitudes and interests to the mother's experiences 
during pregnancy or his special skills and talents to his parents’ genes, 
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persist as satisfying explanations for some persons as they attempt to 
account for their observations. 

In addition to these broad misconceptions about the process of 
heredity, there is confusion about that which is properly identified as 
hereditary. Some persons assume that conditions existing at birth are 
attributable solely to heredity and all that occurs following birth is due 
to the environment. This, however, is an oversimplification. A variety 
of conditions, such as radiation or some viral diseases, can influence 
the development of the child before birth. On the other hand, examples 
can be cited of individuals who have shown no sign of developmental 
disorder at birth and through their early adulthood but who subsequently 
demonstrate the symptoms of Huntington's chorea, an inherited defect 
in which progressive deterioration of certain brain cells occurs, but 
which is not evident until the later adult years. Animal experiments 
have shown that the genes themselves can be modified by the environ- 
mental stimuli of x-rays, temperature changes, or chemicals. ‘This further 
illustrates the difficulty of clearly demarcating the hereditary and the 
environmental. 

Although the distinction between the two is difficult to define, 
that a genetic factor is responsible in some cases 
count for developmental dis- 
and neurofibromatosis, disorders 


evidence is available 
lor specific physical structures which a 
orders. Examples are tuberous sclerosis 
characterized by unusual growth in the brain and nerve fibers that 
markedly affects the individual's physical and intellectual development, 
and phenylketonuria, a disorder of protein metabolism, which is respon- 
sible for about 1 percent of those institutionalized as mentally defective. 

The genetic inheritance—the chemical substances contributed by 
the parents to the cell from which the letus develops—ol patients with 
these conditions includes recessive genes that account for abnormal 
physical structures. It is important to note that only organic substances 
that allect the structural characteristics of the body are transmitted 
from one generation to the next; there can be no direct transmission of 


behaviors, interests, or talents as such. 

Another point of view is that physical structures and biochemical 
may be inherited that “predispose” an individual to 
associated with developmental disturbance, In research 
Kallman found that if one identical twin had been 


on schizophrenia, À ; 
diagnosed as schizophrenic, then in 86 percent of the cases the other 
was also schizophrenic. The comparable figures for full siblings were 14 
and for step-siblings, 1.8 percent. Kallman concluded that an 
cing a metabolic disorder, predisposed 
The disease would become manifest il 
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hereditary defect, possibly produ 
the individual to schizophrenia. 
other contributing factors were added (9). 
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Although geneticists are able to account for the hereditary trans- 
mission of certain physical characteristics, such as eye color or the ability 
to taste a particular chemical, and for some highly specific developmental 
disorders, few of them would subscribe to an “either-heredity-or-environ- 
ment” position in explaining complex behavior. The majority of 
scientists prefer to view behavior as the result of the interaction of 
both these factors. Many persons continue to uphold the extreme 
positions, however, and scientists in the past have presented evidence 
favoring one or the other in explaining behavior. Because the several 
approaches taken to the problem are matters of methodological and 
historical interest, some brief mention will be made of them. 


HEREDITY 


Statements such as, “Well, his achievements, after all, are to be 
expected since he comes from good stock,” or, “Considering his blood, 
it’s not surprising he got into trouble,” represent the common tendency 
to account for a person's behavior in terms of his inheritance. The older 
studies will be cited that attempted to evaluate this role of inheritance. 
They utilized the family pedigree method, which seeks to establish the 
frequency of occurrence of particular behaviors or characteristics among 
the ancestors or descendants of an individual or among his relatives. 

In a study on the inheritance of feeblemindedness, published in 
1912, Goddard (6) described 480 descendants of a Revolutionary War 
soldier—who was given the pseudonym of Martin Kallikak—and a 
mentally defective barmaid. Of these, 143 were mental defectives, 33 were 
prostitutes, 24 were alcoholics, 3 epileptics, 3 criminals, and only 46 
were considered unquestionably of average or above-average intelligence. 
The same soldier later married a woman of superior intelligence. In the 
same number of generations, only 4 of his descendants were reported 
as defective or delinquent. 

In an earlier work, published in 1869, Sir Francis Galton (4) 
described his use of the pedigree method in his studies of genius. He 
reported that 997 men, identified as eminent, had 332 close relatives 
who also were eminent, a number that was more than twelve hundred 
times larger than would have been anticipated on the basis of chance. 

Although pedigree studies such as these demonstrate convincingly 
that intellectual and social competence is higher in some families than 
in others, the interpretation that only hereditary factors are responsible 
for the uniformity of family achievement is vulnerable to attack. To 
test hypotheses about the effects of heredity it must be assumed that the 
environmental influences are constant, or that they are operating in a 
random or chance manner. In the pedigree studies, neither of these 
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assumptions can be met. The effects of “good” environmental condi- 
tions in the Galton studies of genius and of “poor” environmental in- 
fluences in the Goddard study could have influenced the results markedly. 
In addition, the tendency of persons to “mate selectively,” that is, to 
marry individuals who resemble themselves with respect to ethnic, 
economic, and intellectual characteristics, complicates the interpretation 
of the results. 

To offset some of the difficulties encountered when the pedigree 
method is applied to human beings, selectively bred animals have been 
studied under controlled environmental conditions. In one well-known 
study, Tryon interbred rats who performed well on learning a maze (17). 
He also interbred a “stupid” group of rats, who made many errors while 
learning the maze. From each of eighteen succe 
rats whose maze performances were the best for the “bright” group were 
interbred; similarly, the poorest performers for each generation in the 
“stupid” group were interbred. By the seventh generation there w. 
almost no overlap in the distributions of error scores; that is, the per- 
formances of the poorest rats in the “bright” group were better than 
the performances of the most skillful rats in the “stupid” group. 

Although subsequent research (14) has suggested that the differences 
between the two groups might be more readily attributable to dif- 


ive generations, the 


ferences in emotional and motivational factors than in learning abilities, 
the hypothesis of a relationship between the behavior and the genetic 
history of the animals was given support. 

Interest in the genetic components of the crucial physical differences 
between animals who perform well and those who do not continues to 
be a matter of scientific interest. Such research is presently being con- 
ducted with lower forms of animal life, notably with the fruit fly, 
Drosophila, since the time interval between generations is short and a 
large number of offspring is available for study. In the Tryon study, for 
example, eleven years were required to carry out the successive breed- 
ings. 

Since only animals can be bred selectively and subjected to a con- 
trolled environment, present investigators rarely resort to human pedi- 
gree studies of the Galton and Goddard variety. The lower animals’ 
inability to engage in abstract thinking and to use language imposes 
restrictions upon the interpretation of the results obtained in animal 
studies, so proponents of the nurture or environmental position look to 
research on human behavior for support for their contention that it is 
primarily modified by the individual's environment experiences. 

The genetic influences operating in the development and character 
of certain physical structures have led to a common misconception of 
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the role of heredity in accounting for the relationship between physical 
structure and psychological characteristics. The tendency to assume a 
causal relationship between conditions existing concurrently is evidenced 
in the comment, “John inherited his father’s temper.” Such a case may 
very well be an example of imitation, and research has given no support 
to the belief in the hereditary transmission of most psychological traits. 

A different issue, though one frequently perceived as the same, 
arises from the question of whether specific bodily characteristics are 
associated with specific psychological characteristics. Even if such an 
association were to be clearly established, which has not yet been done, 
the source of the psychological characteristics would still be unidentified. 
The fat person may respond to the social expectation that he be jolly, 
and the short man may behave aggressively to ollset his feelings of in- 
feriority about his physique. 

In recent years, the relationship between body build and psycho- 
logical characteristics has been investigated by Sheldon at Harvard. He 
devised an elaborate scheme for describing both body build and 
psychological temperament and studied the correlation between the two 
extensively (15). The results of these investigations have been interpreted 
in various ways; since the design of the studies is vulnerable to some 
criticism, other investigators must duplicate Sheldon's findings before 
they can be accepted as demonstrating a causal relationship between 
physique and psychological characteristics. 

The effort to establish such a causal relationship is not new. In 
Julius Caesar, for example, Shakespeare commented: 


Let me have men about me that are fat; 
Sleek-headed men, and such as sleep o'nights. 
Yond Cassius has a lean and hungry look; 
He thinks too much; such men are dangerous. 
In 1895, Lombroso, an Italian anthropologist, olfered a theory 
ascribing the characteristics of the genius tọ various physical and 
emotional deficiencies. In other studies he attempted to relate criminal 
tendencies to specific physical features. 
Almost a hundred 


years before Lombroso, Gall, an anatomist, put 
forth the view 


that psychological, temperamental, and moral traits were 
related to the shape of the skull. This theory, 
based upon the assumption that the sh i 
the shape of the skull, that the “mind” can be analyzed into a number 
of separate functions, and that these functions are localized in specific 
areas of the brain (2). Although science has failed to find support for 
these three assumptions or for the major hypothesis that specific human 


called phrenology, was 
ape of the brain corresponds to 
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characteristics are associated with head shape, supporters of phrenology 
still exist. Even today naive individuals are cheated by “experts” who 
offer advice to a client on the basis of the shape of his head and face. 
Studies of the relationship between physique and psychological 
traits, such as those conducted by Sheldon, do not settle the issue of the 
relationships between behavior and man’s inheritance. In one study, 
for example, a correlation between body build and delinquency was 
found (5). On this basis, one might conclude that there is an hereditary 
tendency for the athletically built young male to become delinquent. 
Another interpretation would suggest that while very few individuals 
possessing this particular build become delinquent, in areas where 


delinquency rates are high the stronger and more active individuals are 
fulfill the requirements 


more likely to become leaders because they 
imposed by the role. Hence it seems that the thesis that certain types 
of roles in certain environments impose more or less specific physical 
requirements provides a more complete explanation of such behavior 
than does the genetic one. 

In later sections of this book, the relationship between physique 
and behavior and between the individuals body and his attitudes 
toward his physical appearance and prowess will be considered. How- 
ever, since attitudes toward self are derived from social and psycho- 
logical experience and are not transmitted genetically, we will not go 
into the matter in this section, which deals only with the relationship 


between heredity and behavior. 


ENVIRONMENT 


In contrast to the hereditarian, who emphasizes the individual's 
native endowments, his inherited physical structure, and the specific 
biochemical and neural characteristics acquired from his ancestors, the 
environmentalist accounts for men's character and behavioral differences 
in terms of differences in patterns of experience, in reactions to the 
requirements and expectations of the environment. Those holding 
extreme hereditary and extreme environmentalistic positions have very 
different concepts of the degree to which human behavior is modifiable, 
as indicated by the following well-known quotation of Watson (18): 


Give me a dozen healthy infants, well formed, and my own 
specified world to bring them up in and I'll guarantee to take any 
one at random and train him to become any type of specialist you 
might select—doctor, lawyer, artist, merchant-chief, and yes, even 
beggar and thief, regardless of his talents, penchants, tendencies, 
abilities, vocations and race of his ancestors. 
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Though less extreme than Watson, other environmentalists have 
presented studies in which the influence of environment on social and 
intellectual development was emphasized (13). On these studies statistics 
were offered to demonstrate the relationship of low income level, poor 
housing, and unemployment to delinquency, crime, and psychological 
instability, and to support the position that environmental influences are 
of primary significance in accounting for human behavior. 

Though the nature and nurture conflict subsided for a time, with 
the advent of quantitative measures of intelligence the proponents of 
the two views found a new field for controversy. Whether intelligent 
behavior could be explained primarily in terms of inheritance or 
environment was a question of considerable practical importance. If 
intellectual abilities were determined by inherited characteristics, then 
intellectual level should be identified as early as possible and the ap- 
propriate training should then be instituted. According to this view, 
planning of education and career would be undertaken in light of the 
individual's intellectual abilities, and any efforts to change the level of 
his intelligence by manipulation of his environment should be con- 
sidered useless. 

On the other hand, the environmentalist, believing that intelligence 
resulted from the experiences confronting the person during his early 
years, would focus his attention on the home and school situation in 
order to provide as desirable an environment as possible. He would 
perceive intelligence as a variable responsive to changes in the environ- 
ment and therefore capable of improvement with the individual's ex- 
posure to favorable circumstances, 

Psychologists have attempted to determine the relative influence of 
heredity and environment on intelligence by comparing the intelligence 
test scores (see page 200) of children reared in various settings. “True 
siblings, children placed in foster homes, and institutionalized children 
have been studied, 

In general, the greatest similarity between intelligence test scores 
occurs for identical twins? in the same environment. Fraternal twins 
living together are only slightly more similar than regular siblings under 
the same conditions, The intelligence test scores of siblings are about as 
similar as those of parent and child. 

In an interesting stud 
a psychologist, and a st 
compared nineteen 


y of the nature-nurture problem, a geneticist, 
atistician Newman, Freeman, and Holzinger— 
pairs of identical twins who had been separated 


l Identical twins develop from the same fertilized ovum and have the same 
chromosomes; fraternal twins develop from sep: 


arate ova, so their hereditary similarity 
is only of the same order as that of siblings bor 


n of the same parents at different times. 
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during their early years (13). The identical twins reared in separate 
homes had intelligence quotients that were less similar than those of 
identical twins reared together, but more similar than fraternal twins 
in the same household. It was also noted that the more marked the 
environmental and educational differences, the greater the differences 
in the intelligence test scores of the identical twins reared apart. 

In studies of young children the similarity of the intelligence scores 
of parents and their children reared at home was found to be greater 
than those of foster parents and their foster children. Though a relation- 
ship between the intelligences of children at home with those of their 
real parents was established, it was not close enough to ensure the 
absence of environmental factors. 

The proponents of both views, the hereditarian and the environ- 
mental, have mainly demonstrated that all behavior appears to be a 
complex composite of biological and environmental, especially social, 
forces. The physical endowments of the individual set the limits of his 
possible performance, but his actual performance within these limits 
seems attributable to the experience he has acquired—particularly the 
social components of his experience. 

In closing this section on the hereditary and environmental views of 
the primary influences on man’s behavior, a final point of emphasis is 
important. Although it is the popular tendency to assume that hereditary 
conditions are unchangeable and environmentally determined ones are 
modifiable, this assumption does not hold in practice. Alteration of 
genetic structure by radiation, for example, and the dietary treatment 
of the child who has phenylketonuria represent the modification of 
conditions imposed by heredity. On the other hand, there is considerable 
evidence to indicate that it is erroneous to assume that prejudices, fears, 
or entrenched habits are readily changeable because they are not 


genetically determined. 


Human Nature and Instincts 


Other theories that attempt to account for behavior in terms 
of man’s inherited physical constitution include those that use the terms 
“human nature” and “instincts.” Statements such as “It’s human nature 
for men to fight with one another” imply that such inclinations are 
innate, unlearned, universal among all men, and are unlikely to be 
modified by environmental influences. 

The issue of what constitutes native or inborn behaviors was the 
subject of considerable investigation during the period just preceding 
and following the First World War. Much attention was given to 
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classifying instincts, and lists were compiled that included such complex 
behavioral patterns as the “herd instinct,” and the instincts of sell 


assertiveness,” “‘self-abasement,” and “female coyness 


Scientists observed that animals whose nervous systems are less 
complex than man's manifested certain behaviors instinctively as un- 
learned reflex patterns. The mother rat feeding and protecting her young 


was demonstrating the maternal instinct. Since human mothers also act 


in specific (“maternal”) ways, it is not surprising that even the com- 
plicated process of caring for the human infant was presumed to be 
unlearned, 

Incidents of desertion, neglect, and infanticide raised some doubts 
about the instinct theory, but it was not until additional researches by 
anthropologists were published that the popularity of the theory waned. 
In some cultures, for example, it is customary to give away one’s 
children; in others, mothers put some of their infants to death to 
equalize the sex ratio in the family (11). The complicated techniques 
of caring for the human infant, as well as the desire to fulfill the 
responsibilities of motherhood occur, then, not as a series of reflex acts, 
but as the result of learning what is expected. 

Aggressive behavior also has been considered a constitutional, in- 
born characteristic of all men, and such an explanation was supported 
by history and the Biblical prediction that wars would persist until the 
end of time. Studies of various societies in which people do not engage 
in warfare or compete aggressively with one another, however, revealed 
contrary evidence (11). 

Psychological and economic processes were linked in the early 1600's 
when political philosophers such as Hobbes and Smith developed the 
concept of the “economic man.” In their views, and in the writings of 
onal 


more recent philosophers such as Marx, the acquisition of pe 
possessions, goods, and material objects was considered the expression of 
a fundamental, inborn, unlearned human characteristic. Though data 
exist indicating that animals may demonstrate unlearned acquisitive be- 
haviors such as the hoarding of food, the assertion that man by his 
nature is acquisitive is not supported by cultural studies. In societies 
such as ours where material possessions are highly valued, the quest for 
such possessions may reflect a desire to enhance one’s status, or to be 
admired by others, and the acquisitive behaviors are a product of the 
desire for social prestige. 

“SelLassertiveness’ was another of the so-called instincts identified. 
Again, the studies of other cultures revealed that competitive behavior 
and striving lor personal recognition, which is taken for granted in our 
society, is not always evident in others. Hopi children, for example, do 
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not compete with one another either in school or in their games 
(EI, p TS). 

In recent years psychologists have tended to discard the term 
instinct; they have retained the idea, however, that complex patterns of 
behavior that are unlearned, but whose appearance may depend upon 
patterns of previous learnings as well as the genetic inheritance, and 
which are characteristic of a species, are properly termed instinctive. 
According to the present view of instinctive behavior, although the 
complex pattern of activity is often quite variable, the end state to 
which it is directed is quite specific. As Hebb (8) notes: 


Man everywhere has a fondness for the sound of his own voice, 
singing and listening to songs, telling elaborate tales for their own 
sake (some of them being true), or talking when there is no need of 
communication. Man everywhere uses tools, organizes social groups, 
avoids darkn in strange places. All cultures are said to have 
developed string games, related to the childhood game of cat's 
cradle. The taboos of incest or of food use, the belief in spirits good 
or evil, the tendency to ornament the body in particular ways and 
to impose strong sanctions against ornamenting it in other ways— 
all these things which, in detail, are subject to the influence ol 
special learning but which in one form or another spring up in 
every society of which we have knowledge. In detail, therefore, they 
are not species-predictable; but in a larger sense they are very much 


50.2 


In current psychological thought, instinctive behaviors and learned 
behaviors are seen as shading one into the other. It is no longer ac- 
ceptable to consider complicated patterns of action, such as engaging in 
combat, as manifestations of an “aggressive instinct.” Rather, the aggres- 
sive act is viewed as the product of biological inheritance and learning: 


man acquires genetically the physical structure required for effective 
assault (his arms and fists) and he learns the motive to defend himself 
and his loved ones and how and when to anticipate danger. The 
difficulty—and even the impossibility—of clearly identifying behaviors 
that are free of either instinctive or learned aspects is underscored. 

In this text aspects of man's behavior that are modified as a result 
of his developmental experiences are given emphasis and their instinctive 
origin, derived from his species membership, is assumed. Consider, for 
example, this text's position that a person learns to distinguish the 
behaviors which bring reward and pleasure from those which bring him 


ion from D. O. Hebb, A Textbook of Psychology, p. 126. 
mpany. 
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pain and punishment. He learns how to communicate, to provide 
pleasure to others, to protect himself. He learns what details of social 
behavior are appropriate at home, at school, and at church. He learns 
what it is to be a boy or a girl and what is expected of him because of 
his sex. He learns how to behave toward members of the opposite sex, 
how to conduct his courtship, and how to fulfill the responsibilities of 
marriage and parenthood. All such learnings derive from man's po- 
tentialities for behavior that are determined by his membership in the 
species. 

Thus the view that man’s behavior is attributable not to instinct 
alone but to the development through his experience of his genetically 
determined potentials forms the basis of the belief that action can be 
taken to direct or improve undesirable social behaviors. It suggests that 
the understanding of behavior is not provided by a few simple formula- 


tions, but necessitates a careful study of the social world and man's 
place in it. 


Normality 


The abandonment of the theory that instincts could provide 
is for a total understanding of human conduct posed many difficult 
questions. If “instincts” or “human nature” could not account for the 
behavior of human beings, then other explanations were necessary. One 
attractive alternative to the discarded theories was that individuals share 
many traits and characteristics with others in their culture because of 
similar experiences, as well as because of similar bodies. 


a ba 


It has therefore become fashionable to characterize individuals as 
“normal” or “abnormal,” not only as a method of describing them, but 
in a way that suggests that these terms explain behavior. Although it 
is no longer the vogue to account for a person's behavior as the mani- 
festation of human nature or of a particular instinct, the term “normal” 
is often used in its place. When this is done, the meaning and usefulness 
of the term “normality” must be questioned. 

Since neither of the definitions of normality to be discussed below 
has more than descriptive value, its usefulness is quite limited in provid- 
ing a frame of reference for an understanding of behavior, A sophomore 
girl in college who does not use lipstick may be behaving in a way that 
will be labeled “abnormal” by her classmates, and though this may 
describe the behavior, it does not explain it. The widespread use of the 


terms, however, the value attributed to the “normal” label in our culture, 
and the confusions arising 


from the varied meanings attached to it 
necessitate giving 


attention to its several usages. 
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THE STATISTICAL CONCEPT OF 
NORMALITY 


According to the statistical concept, normality is defined as 
the correspondence of the individual's behaviors and characteristics to 
those that most persons manifest. The typical or average set of behaviors 
is considered normal and the assessment of normality consists of de- 
termining the degree to which the individual conforms to the average; 
the degree to which he is above or below average determines the extent 
of his abnormality. 

This view accepts the behavior of the group as its standard for 
reference, Since cultures and societies vary, the particular group used 
will account for the specific behaviors identified as normal. For example, 
aggression and competition characterize the behavior of the Mun- 
dugamor of New Guinea, whereas the Arapesh—also of New Guinea 
—are described as passive, docile people (12). If the Mundugamor were 
used as the standard for comparison, the quiet, unassertive, and non- 
competitive person would be considered deviant, but in comparison with 
the Arapesh he would be normal. 

In the statistical determination of normality, the ethical character 
of the group's behavior and any special circumstances affecting the indi- 
Vidual’s ability to provide an average response are not considered. For 
example, persons in Germany during the period of Hitler’s power who 
denounced religious persecution would be classified as abnormal. 

According to this conception, critical factors in the life of an indi- 
vidual that may have influenced his attitudes, behaviors, and self- 
perceptions are irrelevant. Although for other purposes consideration 
might be given to the reasons for an individual's being deviant, the 
mere existence of his deviancy constitutes the single basis upon which 
the determination of abnormality is made. 

Since the positive values are associated with the terms “normal,” 
“typical,” and “healthy” in our culture—they are “good”—and negative 
values are attached to “abnormal,” “atypical,” and “ill,” it is necessary 
to note that statistical information in itself does not provide a basis for 
value determinations, for judgments of right and wrong, good or bad. 
According to this view, if intelligence is the characteristic upon which 
the determination is based, the genius with an intelligence quotient of 
170 is as deviant as the idiot with a quotient of 30.8 It is customary in 
our society to value normality, although such valuation is not derived 
from the statistical information upon which the determination is based, 
but from philosophic, religious, or moral beliefs. 


* discussion of intelligence quotients is provided in Chapter 7. 
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In a study of the sexual behavior of men, for e 


ample, Kinsey 
reports that nearly three fourths of boys between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty have had heterosexual experience (10). In an investigation of 
charities. Hartshorne and May found that a large percentage of grade 
school students cheated if they were given the opportunity (7). According 
to the statistical conception of normality, the sexually abstinent adoles- 
cent boy and the honest student would be considered deviant. 

It is apparent that a judgment about the desirability of specific 
behavior requires more than a statement of what most people do. As 
the statistical definition of normality f 


fails to provide a basis for its 
valuation, so it also fails to explain behavior. 
in a bizarre manner because he is 
boisterous play by saying he is 


To say that a person acts 
abnormal, or to account for a child's 
a normal six-year-old, sounds like an 
explanation of the behavior, yet does not provide it and represents an 
interesting example of circular reasoning. 


THE ARBITRARY CONCEPT OF 
NORMALITY 


The statistical concept of normality considers the behavior ol 
the group as the criterion, and does not in itself constitute a basis for 
valuation. Many persons who might be asked 
ever, would provide definitions independent 
such as 


to define normality, how- 
of the group's behaviors, 


o be normal is to be physically and morally clean.” 
“If you avoid the use of artificial stimulants such us liquor or 
nicotine, you are normal,” 


“It is normal to be able to control yourself at all times. The person 
who is emotional is not normal.” 


The use of the term normal as an arbitrary standard comes closest 
to its original usage, 


since it derives from the Latin word norma, mean- 
ing standard or carpe 


nter’s square. Definitions of this type are based not 
on the behavior of most peopl 


concerning desirable behavior 
from philosophic 


e, but on some set of explicit statements 


or on concepts of right or wrong drawn 
religious, or moral beliefs, 

When the arbitrary approach is adopted the criteria for the 
assessment can be explicitly stated, and in this respect it is similar to 
the statistical approach. The two differ significantly, however, in that 
the latter relies on the knowledge of the be 


havior characteristics of a 
group of persons, whereas such know 


ledge is not relevant to the arbitrary 
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determination of normality. That over 40 percent of the adult popula- 
tion in the United States drinks alcoholic beverages may be quite 
irrelevant to the person who believes that the use of alcohol in any form 
constitutes a destructive and perverse act. 

To those whose standards of normality emanate from fixed and 
arbitrary values, then, the behavior of the population is not a significant 
fact in the assessment of normality. They might assess the behaviors ol 
large segments of people in foreign cultures as abnormal, applying the 
same standards or criteria to all people irrespective of cultural influence. 

Different interpretations of man’s behavior underlie the two ap- 
proaches to the determination of normality. The statistical concept, 
s on the behavior of the social group of 
ociated with values that attach 


which places its major emph 
which the individual is a part, is a 
great significance to the degree to which man adapts, adjusts, or conforms 
to those about him, According to this view, man is seen as an organism 
ical environment and 


primarily responsive to the demands of his phys 
social experience, and his uniqueness as an individual is not given 
especial emphasis. This approach is also apt to support the view that 
change in man’s behavior is most readily accomplished through change 
in his social and physical environment. 

By its presentation of specific behavioral statements constituting 
the criteria for normality, the arbitrary approach gives emphasis to the 
view of man as an actor upon his environment. In this approach, man 


is perceived as possessing a high order of self-determination; he can make 
choices involving his future activity; he can behave in accord with 
rational principles, disregarding or little influenced by social conditions 
and the behavior of those around him. 

Both approaches make it possible to state explicitly what is meant 
by the term normal. In the statistical concept, the group can be indicated 
along with the behaviors and characteristics being used as the basis 
for the determination of normality; in the arbitrary approach, the 
standards that must be met to qualify as normal can be specified. Though 
they are not particularly helpful in explaining behavior, both views do 
offer a limited means of categorizing and describing persons. 

In view of the limitations of these concepts of normality, however, 
neither is recommended to the reader interested in assessing and under- 
standing behavior. Neither provides a statement sufficiently detailed to 
serve as a helpful frame of reference for ideas, observations, and evidence 
pertaining to behavior. To replace these concepts of normality, the 
reader is offered a view of man as not only an adaptor to or an actor 
upon his environment, but as a developing, vital, and unique individual 
who is himself and whose behavior is a product of his native endowment 
and his social experience. This is the developmental view of man. 
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The Developmental View of Man 


The developmental view does not provide for simple categories. 
It recognizes that an individual may be described in terms of his personal 
feelings, attitudes, values, and aspirations: the nature and quality of his 
social relationships; the work he performs and the satisfaction he re- 
ceives from it. 

A high level of psychological and social development is indicated 
when the individual is functioning effectively with respect to his intra- 
personal (within-self) behavior, his interpersonal (with-other-persons) 
behavior, and the use of his abilities in satisfying and productive work. 
Although the indices of “effective behaviors” will be specified in detail 
in later chapters, the following general statement describes persons whose 
behavior reflects a high level of psychological and social development: 


Such a person is comfortable with himself; he feels he is a 
worthy and acceptable person. He is free of internal conflict and is 
able to set goals for himself that are consistent with his capabilities. 
He is able to maintain satisfying relationships with other people 
without having to sacrifice his integrity through total capitulation 
to the wishes or attitudes of others. He is able to respect the needs, 
feelings, and rights of others. Such a person is able to enter into 
mutual love relationships. He is able to direct his aptitudes, talents, 
and intelligence toward worthwhile personal and social objectives. 


The above statement describes a peak of personal and social develop- 
ment that for most persons represents an ideal goal. It identifies three 
areas of psychological and social development: the intrapersonal, the 
interpersonal, and the application of one’s abilities in work. Each of 
these areas is emphasized in this book. Each is presented in sufficient 
detail to provide not only a frame of reference, a desc 
of the individual, but also a tentative basis to approach an understanding 
of behavior. Indices of effective psychological functioning that relate to 
man’s development and to the text's value orientation are provided. 
These indices pertain primarily to adults and are outlined in the final 
section of the text. 


iptive statement 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
DEVELOPMENTAL PROCESS 


Life is an active process; stimuli impinge upon the human 
being's sensory receptors and throughout his nervous system networks 
of cells are activated, patterns of electrochemical interactions take place, 
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and the internal events that follow lead to his muscular responses, to 
the statements he makes, and to the ideas he entertz 


ns. And when this 
moment passes, he no longer is quite the same. In the fleeting interval of 
time, he has become a new person. Sometimes the pattern of events 
results in dramatic changes, as when the child speaks his first word or 
takes his first step. Sometimes responses are followed by satisfying con- 
sequences that increase the likelihood of similar responses to similar 
situations. Responses that bring such satisfactions may have occurred by 
intent, by reasoned forethought, or by luck, but whatever their bases, 
after such responses the individual is no longer quite the same. When 
viewed as a continuous pattern of events and experiences, the changes 
that take place within the individual as part of life activity constitute 
the developmental process. 

The processes of psychological and social development are related 
to those of physical growth and the development of phy: 


al capacities 
and skills. This relationship is dramatically evident in such instances 


as that of a child's learning to walk. During the first four years his size, 
strength, skills, and comprehension and awareness of himself in relation 
to others have all developed rapidly. He makes his transition from 
crawling to walking behavior, not as a result of his experience, training, 
or practice, but because he is sufficiently developed physically, because 
his bones, muscles, nerves, brain, and balance mechanisms have reached 
a certain point in their structural development. The physical process, 
independent of experience, that accounts for new behavior is termed 
“maturation.” Once maturation sufficient for walking has been reached, 
however, his proficiency in walking and his confidence in climbing and 
jumping are determined by his training, experience, and the require- 
ments of his situation. And just as the physical abilities an individual 
possesses contribute to the range of experience available to him, so such 
experience can contribute to the extension of his physical skills and 
abilities. 

It must not be assumed that because of this close relationship, 
particularly during the early years, there is complete correspondence 
between physical growth and psychological and social development 
throughout the person's life. On the contrary, though these processes 
interact, they do not proceed at the same rate, and in the adult years 
when the person's vision, hearing, and motor skills are declining, he 
may be continuing to develop psychologically and socially, undergoing 
major changes in attitude, behaviors, and feelings. The decline in 
strength and physical skill and the illnesses associated with aging con- 
stitute new experiences and necessitate psychological measures directed 
toward the maintenance and protection of personality. These measures 
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represent in themselves a facet of the developmental processes that 
continue despite the decline of physical functioning. 

One view of psychological development is that it represents the 
individual's continuing effort to bring all the facets of his life together 
in a harmonious relationship; that such integration has more than a 
maintenance function and is directed toward realizing all his poten- 
tialities. Thus, there is no point where one arrives, and a person never 
reaches a stage in his life where his development ceases. As Allport has 
expressed it, the person is always in the state of “becoming” (1). 

In addition to the interactions between the physical and the social 
and psychological, the developmental process has several other features. 
That it is continuous and characterized by change has already been 
mentioned, but it is also a cumulative process. 

The term cumulative refers to the succession of events and experi- 
ences that have an effect on the individual. Each specific effect may be 
of considerable or of relatively little consequence, but represented in the 
individual's approach to the events and experiences he confronts are 
the cumulative effects of all his previous reactions. An understanding of 
the individual thus necessitates knowledge of the pattern, the relation- 
ships of the series of experiences that have constituted his life; it implies 
that a search for the single event or experience that is “the” explanation 
of a facet of his personality is apt to be unfruitful. 

William Stern, a psychologist who studied the process of psycho- 
logical development as it was reflected in the behavior of children, 
observed that “there is indeed nothing in che development of only 
momentary value, everything keeps on working, even if only as a tool 
for other efforts, everything heaps up powers, makes reserves, opens 
roads that determine future life” (16). 

The cumulative building of successive experience upon experience 
occurs as an additive process. There is no reversing of the direction of 
the process, even though at times of stress an individual's behavior may 
resemble that of a younger person or in later life physical decline may 
be accompanied by social and psychological disorganization, Even in 
these instances, or when mistakes are corrected, the cumulative effects 
of experience are being expressed behaviorally; they are not “undoings” 
or turnings back of the “psychological clock.” 

The continuous and cumulative nature of the developmental 
process suggests also that the psychological status of a person is never 
fixed at one point. This view is in opposition to the belief that the 
individual’s basic emotional and psychological characteristics are com- 
pletely established prior to his entry into elementary school and that 
subsequent experience merely results in the extension of established 
characteristics and tendencies. 
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If we say that the adolescent or adult can change as a result of his 
experiences we do not thereby picture him as totally responsive to each 
situation, in the manner of a chameleon whose skin color adapts to its 
surroundings. The identity the individual acquires during the early 
years is of significance in determining what he will be like as an adult, 
but the experiences of the adolescent period and adult life also play an 
important role in influencing psychological development. 

Each of the stages of life—infancy, childhood, adolescence, the early, 


middle, and later adult years—will provide its special stimulus to the 
individual's thoughts and daydreams and to his actions and achievements, 
for within each culture the group’s expectations of what is proper, 
permissible, and desirable for the different roles of those stages are 
made clear to him and he internalizes them. These expectations and 
untested abilities, together with the desire for new experiences and for 
approval from those he loves or esteems, combine to account for the new 
behaviors that are evidence of development. Man’s impetus to change 
and to develop therefore stems from many sources, outside as well as 
within him: from the culture, friends, parents, teachers; from his own 
need to satisfy himself more effectively and easily; and from his reactions 


to his changing physical potentialities. 

Impetus to change, to extend one’s range of behavior, by abandon- 
ing outmoded habits and acquiring new skills may come from many 
quarters, but its most characteristic feature is the individual's sense of a 
Such dis- 
; it may 


degree of dissatisfaction with accustomed modes of response 
satisfaction is not necessarily the result of a conscious analy 
be represented in states of physical tension, as in the activity of the 
infant whose maturing body demands movements and exercise that 


previously were not required, 

One of the conditions accounting for inadequate development, a 
state referred to as “fixation,” springs from the complete gratification 
(or overgratification) of the individual's needs by those close to him. 
The excessively indulgent mother who accurately anticipates her child's 
every wish may cause his inadequate psychological and social develop- 
ment by depriving him of these experiences of dissatisfaction, However, 
the reader should realize that excessive deprivation of the infant’s and 
young child's needs also can result in the condition where there is little 
impetus to change. . : 

In the developmental approach, the behaviors of the individual are 
considered in the light of his particular physical condition, his abilities 
and experiences, and the demands and expectations of his society. Ac- 
cording to this view, the significance of a behavioral act cannot be 
evaluated without this consideration, and the assessment of behavior in 
terms of this approach is made only in relative, not absolute, terms. 
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THE DEVELOPMENTAL APPROACH 
AND MENTAL HEALTH 


From the point of view of this text, an individual enjoys 
“mental health” if he develops and functions effectually in the areas of 
intrapersonal, interpersonal, and work activity. Conversely, “mental 
illness” describes a low level of effectiveness in these three areas. The 
terms “mental illness” and “mental health” are not employed, however 
since they emphasize the concept of illness or its absence. The reader 
will note that the conditions described in this text relate to a large extent 
to learned behaviors attributable to the individual's specific psycho- 
logical and social development even when they result in low levels of 
effective functioning. Hence, even though “mental illness” and “mental 
health” may be useful shorthand terms that call forth an image having 
some meaning to the public, they are put aside in favor of the concepts 
of development and effectiveness. 


Summary 


Although he shares many characteristics with the other animals, 
man possesses two unique abilities: he can utilize symbols to represent 
events and experiences and he can communicate his observations and 
impressions to others. Man is able to think about himself and his 
relationship to the physical and social world. His complex nervous 
system both accounts for his superior achievements and rules out simple 
explanations of his behavior. 

Human nature and instincts have been offered as explanations of 
human behavior. Although in vogue for some time, the instinct theory 
is now viewed as explaining more adequately the actions of lower animals 
than man's more complex behaviors. Evidence that “instincts” such as 
aggressiveness, self-assertiveness, or maternal behaviors are learned has 
been acquired through comparative cultural studies, and instincts are 
now generally considered as only the substratum of unlearned reflex 
responses to simple stimuli that are probably universal in the species. 

The developmental view of man is offered as a means of evaluating 
and understanding people. It holds that the individual may be described 
in terms of his personal feelings, attitudes, and values; in terms of the 
nature and quality of his social relationships; and in terms of the work 
he performs and the satisfaction he derives from it. In his search for 
gratification of his needs, man is continually confronted with new 
situations that demand some modification of his behavior. These con- 
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tinuous changes make up the process of social and psychological develop- 
ment, and while they are related to—and interact with—physical develop- 
ment, there is not complete correspondence between the two. 

Man's impetus to develop socially and psychologically has various 
sources: physical changes, relationships with parents, friends, and teachers, 
dissatisfaction with his present situation or with his ability to manipulate 
it effectively. Thus, the developmental approach to understanding be- 
havior requires consideration of the individual's physical history as well 
as his psychological and social experience of the culture of which he is a 
part. The concept of developmental status affords an alternative approach 
to issues frequently considered under the heading of “mental health.” 
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5. 


Personality: Component Selves 
and Processes 


To obtain a full record of an individual's development, it 
would, as we have seen, be necessary to include all the information about 
his genetic and constitutional inheritance, as well as the experiences 
affecting his physical development. Geographic, situational, and inter- 
personal conditions that he has encountered, and even his prenatal 
environment, would be an additional part of this record. 

It would incorporate a complete description of the culture in which 
the individual has moved: his language, values, and religion, and his 
national, local, and family affiliations. Even more significantly, it would 
provide a record of the vast number of interactions between biological 
and social influences as they occurred within him and as they accounted 
for his behaviors. 

Such a record would provide a basis not only for understanding the 
characteristics, attitudes, and behaviors shared by the individual with 
all men of his culture, but also for understanding the combination of 
events and experiences that have contributed to his uniqueness, to his 
individuality as a human being. 

Since it is impossible simultaneously to consider all the information 
pertinent to human development, the student of behavior must choose 
those aspects on which he can focus. Thus the sociologist may focus on 
the social components of behavior, the physiologist on the interrelation- 
ships and functions of the various systems of the body. This text will 
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focus on man’s psychological development and on the examination of 
the components of what is termed “personality”; this is the starting point 
of our study. 

In everyday usage, “She has a nice personality” implies that the girl 
is an attractive and pleasant person, and “He has a tremendous per- 
sonality” may suggest that the young man is impressive, outgoing, and 
persuasive. This use of the term relates to the appearance, manner, and 
impression the person provides for his associates. Although the meanings 
assigned to it in popular usage are consistent with its Latin source, 
persona, meaning mask, psychologists interpret the term differently. To 
them, “personality” includes not only the individual's manner and 
appearance, the mask, but also the motives, 


feelings, wishes, and self- 
impressions of the person, which are less readily apparent than the “face” 
he shows publicly. 

What is found behind the mask? There are the private and personal 
beliefs and feelings that the individual carries with him but does not 
share even with his closest associates; there are positive beliefs about 
one’s self in which the individual may think of his talents and abilities 
as outstanding though undiscovered, as well as negative feelings of being 
weak, lacking in special capacities, undisciplined, and at times unworthy; 
there are the person's ideals, particularly those concerned with what he 
would like to be or do. 

Behind the mask are the reasons for a person’s adopting different 
appearances for different occasions and different 
These reasons may be quite outside the range 
and he may don masks appropriate to the 


individuals or groups. 
of his conscious awareness, 
occasion without particular 
attention to his reasons for doing so. But if the psychological meaning 
is to be considered, then the reasons are of interest to us. 

When attitudes, interests, or traits are utilized to characterize a 
person and to provide a basis for prediction 
they become 
“personality” 


about his future behavior, 
a part of the psychological meaning of personality. Thus, 
is used to refer to characteristics that are relatively stable. 
Even though the term “personality” 
usage is provided by the following ex 
a teacher who is endorsing 


is not used, an example of such 
cerpt from a questionnaire sent to 
a former student for admission to college: 


From the questionnaire: The teacher's response: 


Describe the applicant's 


The applicant is honest, trust- 
character and integrity. 


worthy, conscientious, and reliable. 
He has high standards of personal 
integrity and a keen ethical sense. 
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Describe the applicant's The applicant is thorough and 
scholarship and intel- attends to detail, he is intellectually 
lectual ability. curious and independently pursues 


the investigation of issues that ex- 
cite his interests. Although he is 
not a brilliant student, his intellec- 
tual ability is of a high order. 


Describe the applicant's The applicant is friendly, though 
manner in his relation- not expansive in his relationships 
ships with (1) other stu- with students and faculty. His 
dents and (2) the manner is quiet and self-contained. 
faculty. He is somewhat less communica- 


tive in his contacts with the faculty 
than with students, and is generally 
reserved and dignified. 


In their attempts to predict whether the student will succeed in his 
program, the college authorities will relate the endorser’s statements to 
other available information about the applicant. They will assume that 
the basic personality thus revealed will not change appreciably and will 
therefore use it for assessing the students probable success in college. 

Considering the ways it is utilized, we can conclude that “per- 
sonality” refers to some constellation of factors within the person; that 
it is the product of all previous experiences; and that while it is not 
identical to behavior, its components are inferred from behavior. 

An individual's behavior is partially determined by the immediate 
situation, the events to which he attaches meaning or to which he is in 
also results from the expectations, needs, 


some way responsive. Behavior 
experiences, and capabilities that the person brings to the situation. 
Thus, in the statement, “Behavior is the result of the interaction of the 
personality and the situation,” the significance of personality to the 
situation (how personal factors influence what is perceived, responded to, 
and acted upon) and the significance of the situation to the personality 
(how environmental factors influence what is perceived) are given due 
consideration; one cannot understand and predict behaviors without a 
thorough knowledge of both. 

Although important aspects of the situation may change, as when 
an individual goes from high school to college, it is assumed that there 
is sufficient similarity between the circumstances and sufficient stability 
of personality to predict that a person will behave in a new situation as 
he did in the old. This assumption must be made cautiously, however, 
and the significance of his perception of the environment as well as of 
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its objective features must not be overlooked. The student who perceives 
the freedom of the college dormitory as a release from strict parental 
supervision, for example, will probably behave in a fashion quite differ- 
ent from the way he did at home. 


A Definition of Personality 


Many definitions of personality are available, but Allport’s (1) 
statement is perhaps the best known: “Personality is the dynamic organ- 
ization within the individual of those psychophysical systems that 
determine his unique adjustments to the environment.” 

The term “dynamic” in the definition calls attention to the ongoing 
nature of the developmental process and to the continual interaction ol 
the components of personality. Emphasis on the organizational aspects 
recognizes the patterned nature of these components. This pattern ac- 
counts for the individual's essentially similar approaches to dilferent 
environmental situations and also to his specific individuality. 

In other definitions of personality, these ingredients have been con- 
sidered as “predispositions to behavior.” They include the individual's 
perceptions of himself, other persons, and his environment, and the 
activities within the individual that account for the manner in which he 
perceives and interprets events. The nature of the activities that are 
organized includes an individual's thoughts, feelings, and wishes. The 
range of such patterned activities is suggested by one statement that 
defines personality as “that which predicts behavior given the situa- 
tion” (3). The term “psychophysical systems” in Allport's definition calls 
attention to the unity of the physical and psychological processes and 
specifically rejects the common tendency to think of “mind” and “body” 
as separate entities. ; 

In our consideration of personality, we will utilize two fundamental 
sets of interrelated constructs: the self, its component selves; and the 
intrapsychic processes. These concepts or constructs will be defined and 
described in the present chapter and will be elaborated and utilized to 
clarify the material that follows. 


The Self 


ate to personality, the self is most easily 
understood, for everyone possesses an image or idea of what he is like. 
He may see himself in the mirror of his “mind’s eye” in terms of physical 
appearance and manner and in terms of traits, habits, abilities, and 
attitudes. In addition to being able to think of himself as if he were 
an experience his own physical being—the 


Of the concepts that rel 


looking from a distance, he ¢ 
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sensations of his body surfaces as they touch external objects, the sensa- 
tion of touching or seeing himself, the feelings of movement of his 
body and limbs in space. Thus the self is an organizing set of responses, 
reactions, and experiences that together with the intrapsychic processes 
provides the individual with the feeling of being the same person from 
one day to the next, or from one experience to the next. 

The self is the person as he is known to that person; it is that part 
of his own personality of which the individual is aware through his 
knowledge, beliefs, impressions, and sensations; it is his image of himself 
as a physical and social being, what he believes he wants to be seen as by 
other persons, and what he believes he should be like. This image is so 
highly valued that in some instances survival itself is valued less than 
of a self-concept that has honor, family, or national 


the maintenance 
pride as an important part. 

Challenge of a man's honesty is likely to call forth a more hostile 
response from him than criticism of his choice of neckties, but as reason- 
able as it might seem, this comment requires the qualification, “depend- 
ing on the person's self-concept.” Since individuals differ in the images 
they have of themselves and in their bases for valuing themselves, 
detailed knowledge of the person's self-concept is necessary in order to 
predict responses and reactions accurately. 

The self includes not only the person’s beliefs about his own charac- 
teristics but also what he wishes to represent of himself to others and 
what he believes he should be. These interrelated subselves will here- 
after be referred to as the personal self, the social self, and the ideal self. 


THE PERSONAL SELF 


As the infant gradually becomes able to recognize the existence 
of a world distinct from himself, the personal self develops. This aspect 
If is the image the person possesses ol himself as a physical and 


of the se 
result of the individual's developmental 


social entity, and it becomes. i 
experiences, a highly organized system of attitudes, beliefs, impressions, 
habits, and values. From its primitive beginning, as a vague and im- 
perfect awareness that the source of food, the breast or bottle, is part of 
the outside world and not part of one’s own body, the personal self 
develops to such a degree that the adult is able to think of himself as a 
Specific person, one whose particular combination of experiences makes 
s different from all other persons. He feels that 


him unique, in some way 3 
he is an entity, a unity, a being with an identity that is shared with no 


one else. Yet this identity, which only he knows and which constitutes 
the personal self, will differ in some respects and in varying degrees from 


the impression that other persons have ol him. 
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If this is the case, the question “Which identity is correct?” is an 
important one, since it is essential for the student to understand at the 
beginning of the study of personality that a person's perception of 
himself may be inaccurate (in the sense that his associates would not 
agree with it) and still possess as much significance as it would if it 
were accurate -in some cases even more. Both sets of information are 
important, as is the correspondence or lack of correspondence between 
the sets. In reference to the personal self, however, the essential informa- 
tion has to do with the content of the self-concept and the development 
of this concept. The factors that influence the individual in deceiving 
himself or that account for his lack of awareness of certain of his own 
characteristics will be treated in later chapters. 


That the individual's self-image does not necessarily correspond to 
the image others have assigned him does not mean his self-image will 
not be of considerable significance in understanding his behavior. If one 
knows, for example, that an individual believes he is the general of a 
great army, one would expect him to issue orders, insist on respect, and 
evidence an air of authority; to talk in the language of military men and 
make comments about strategie 


and tactics. If the individual really is 
a general, these predictions would hardly seem surprising, but if he is 
not, these predictions made on the basis of knowledge about his personal 
self would be more accurate than if he had been expected to behave as 
an ordinary citizen. 


THE SOCIAL SELF 


Even before he is aware that he exists separately from those who 
attend his physical needs, the infant begins without consciousness on his 
part to react to certain stimuli, such as crying when he is hungry, wet, or 
cold. The alleviation of discomfort states by the attentions of others 
leads to an awareness that his behaviors may produce certain con- 
sequences and that such consequences will depend on the responses of 
others to him and to his behaviors. 

As the image of himself gradually becomes clarified and organized, 
his recognition of the relationship of his reactions to the behavior of 
those about him is also clarified and refined. He becomes more sensitive 
to the nature of the “stimulus value” that he has for other persons; he 
perceives more clearly that he evokes reactions in others. The nature ol 
these reactions depends on several sets of conditions that operate in 
conjunction with the actual behaviors he manifests. For the individual, 
however, much learning of the expectations others hold for him has 
occurred even before he goes to school. Not all these expectations are 


directed exclusively to him as a specific person; many are part of the 
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culture and are expressed in terms of “proper behaviors,” such as: 
“Children are to be seen and not heard,” or “A child should respect his 
elders,” or “One should always tell the truth.” Yet in addition to learn- 
ing the proper social behaviors or rituals, the child will also acquire a 
gradually increasing awareness that to attain his own ends and ob- 
jectives, some of his behaviors will be more effective than others. 

The attitudes, experiences, and feelings that underlie the indi- 
vidual's social behavior—the behavior that relates to other persons. 
whether or not they are present comprise the social self. That aspect 
of the self which the person presents publicly results from his image of 
himself as a social being and from his intentions, objectives, and wishes 
for himself as they involve the responses of others. The social self thus 


includes the image that he wants to create in his contacts with other 
as well as that which he believes he does create; it has to do in part 


with what he wants from other persons and what he hopes to achieve or 


maintain in his relationships with them. 

The social self is not identical with either the social stimulus value 
Which a person possesses or the sum total of his social skills; rather, it 
his attitudes, and his feelings about himself 


represents his perception, l 
ge which others have of him may 


in relation to other persons. The ima mel : á 
differ markedly from that which he has of himself, as is the case with 
f If. A person may think he was the life of last night's 


the personal se Saas . 1 
distinctly recall his brilliant conversation and sparkling 


party; he may : 
humor. Others at the party may have seen him as a bore who monopo- 
lized the conversation and who tried too hard and without success to be 
funny. Although it is important in understanding the individual to 
know how the group actually res} 
understanding that one knows how n 
believed he was functioning. and what it was that he was trying to 
accomplish. It must be remembered that though inferences as to the 
nature of the individual's social self are made from his actions with other 
persons and his attitudes toward them, behavior is a function of the 


and the total situation. 


yonded to him, it is basic to such 
the individual saw himself, how he 


total personality 


THE IDEAL SELF 


As the personal and social selves are developing during the 
formative years, the image the person has of what he wishes to be is 
also assuming a definite character. This image, the ideal self, will repre- 
sent in part the ide ! j 
and truthfulness, impressed upon the child as desirable 


ils of the culture, which include such virtues as 


loyalty, honesty, 


by the parents. It also represents that which is specifically valued by the 
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child's parents, so that wishes to be highly successful or wealthy or to 
have great status and prestige may represent part of the ideal self. 

The ideal self will include an image of masculinity or femininity, 
an image influenced by the individual's experiences with his parents, as 
well as those provided in the culture. For some persons the ideal self 
includes a concept of masculinity that emphasizes physical strength and 
action as depicted in the TV westerns, or of femininity reflecting the 
Hollywood version of the glamorized and sultry movie star, 

Since the ideal self is the image of the person he wishes he could be, 
one aspect of it is the person he believes he should be. The loss of self- 
esteem that persons experience when they feel guilty can sometimes be 
attributed to the conscious recognition of having failed to live up to 
valued standards of conduct. These standards often have their origin 
in those valued by their parents, and sometimes the adult who knowingly 
behaves in ways which would have brought parental disapproval will 
feel guilty. In these instances the values have become a part of the ideal 
sell and sometimes, particularly, in periods such as adolescence, there is 
conflict among the standards acquired from parents, those originating 
in the peer group, and those that the person develops on the basis of 
his own thinking. Not all feelings of guilt can be traced directly to the 
degree to which the image of the ideal self fail to coincide with that ol 
the personal self, for the sell-images are conscious and the individual can 
identily them, whereas feelings of guilt can stem also from processes 
occurring within the individual of which he is unaware. 


Most persons wish to improve in some respects or Lo possess charac- 
teristics they are now lacking, so the ideal self differs to some extent from 
the personal sell. Psychologists are interested in these dillerences when 
they are large, because such discrepancies represent one means of measur- 
ing self-esteem. The individual who feels that he is actually very different 
from what he would like to be values himself le 
image essentially coincided with his self-impressions, and it is sometimes 
considered a sign of improvement in his psychological condition when 
the difference between the two selves is reduced. Sometimes particular 
sets of life experiences results in a narrowing of the gap; sometimes 
special assistance such as psychological counseling is needed. 

Although people are aware of their wishes of what they would like 


to be, they are not apt to share all the details of these wishes with others. 
Some aspects of the ideal self 


than if his wished-for 


are retained as private, as are some aspects 
of the personal self. When the individual feels a glow of satisfaction with 
himself for an accomplishment, even though it may go unrecognized by 
a feeling of virtue for having refrained from 
“wrong” or “bad” actions; such feelings of self-esteem involve the ideal 
self. 


others; when he experiences 
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The personal, social, and ideal selves represent man’s images of 
himself. He can describe some aspects of his self-images and consider even 
those details that he does not discuss. His self-concepts are consciously 


available to him, though his ideas about himself may not be accepted by 
his associates. His self-concepts include those he can readily put into 
words. He may or may not communicate these impressions of himself to 
others, but he can do so if he chooses. Other self-concepts are less readily 
verbalized, they consist of the images in his “mind's eye” of the feelings 
and sensations that he has of his own body and of himself as a physical 
entity. Though conscious, these images are not easily described. Knowl- 
edge of the person's conscious pictures of himself, what he wants to 
represent to others, and the wishes he holds for himself enables us to 
make many inferences about him and can offer a basis for predicting his 
future actions. Yet the accuracy of such predictions is increased when it 
is based also on the detailed statement of personality, that is, when it 
includes the frame of reference supplied by the intrapsychic processes. 
dge of these processes enables the student to deal with psycho- 


Knowle 
logical events and experiences outside the range of conscious awareness 
—whether or not they have at one time been within the individual's 
The intrapsychic processes provide a framework that makes 
the selves to each other and to account for their 


awareness. 
it possible to relate À 
development These processes are drawn from a theory of personality 
known as psychoanalysis, which was developed by Sigmund Freud and 


his followers. 


Freud’s Major Contributions 


Sigmund Freud, who lived from 1856 to 1939, was a ps hratt 
who originated the theory and techniques of psychoanalysis There is 
over certain aspects of his theories, but al- 
contributions of his theories were keenly 


considerable controversy 
though the following basic i 
first presented them, they are now widely accepted and 


debated when he i : 
all workers in the fields of psychiatry, clinical 


are utilized by almost 
Psychology, and social work. : 

I. Early childhood experiences influence psychological development. 
Freud pointed out that the experiences of the child during infancy and 
early childhood have a significant effect upon psychological development, 
and he provided a technique whereby experiences ol the early years, 
which seemingly have been forgotten, can be recalled. at oday widespread 
attention is given to the psychological atmosphere in which the young 
child is reared, and the influence of psychoanalytic theory on modern 
education is increasing. 

2. Human behavior is influenced by irrational as well as rational 
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motives. In his presentation of the intrapsychic processes, Freud took 
issue with the commonly accepted view of his day, that man was a totally 
rational creature. The psychoanalytic position held that there are ung 
pulsive and irrational aspects of man's behavior. And though, according 
to Freud, those aspects of behavior become to a large extent controlled 
and inhibited in the course of man’s social development, they play a more 
significant role in influencing behavior than is generally supposed. Á 

3. Behavior is multidetermined. In psychoanalytic theory, the multi- 
plicity of determinants of behavior is fully recognized. This implies that 
any specific behavior may be explained by a number of different com- 
binations of motives and causes. It follows that similar sets of motives and 
causes may result in different behaviors for different individuals. 

4. There are different levels of conscious awareness. Freud also 
pointed out that people may be quite unaware of the origins of their 
behavior. He introduced the term “unconscious” to account for our lack 
of awareness—our forgetting of experiences that may continue to have 
effects upon our behaviors. 


5. Psychological equilibrium is maintained through the use of the 


“mechanisms of defense.” In its ellorts to maintain a state of minimal 


conflict among its components and to minimize the 


anxiety it experiences, 
the personality employs certain prote 


ctive and defensive techniques. ‘These 
techniques are utilized by all people and have a significant influence on 
perception and behavior: they will be discussed in detail in Chapter 5. 
Such terms as rationalization, projection, and sublimation have come to 
have wide usage in our everyday language. 


Freud's theories underwent many 
productive life, and his followe 
tions. These theories have 
siderable rese 


changes during his long and highly 
rs have introduced many further modifica- 


not yet been scientifically verified, but con- 
arch and experimental evidence 
ideas. The five points noted are 
and psyc hology with a minimum 
ego, and superego are gener: 


support many of the basic 
accepted within the fields ol psychiatry 
of controversy, and the concepts of id, 
ally recognized as having value in desc ribing 
complex psychological processes. Freud’s great influence on our culture 
may be seen in fields of literature and art as well as in the social sciences. 

In Part Two of this text, attention will be centered on the develop- 
mental experiences and their effect upon the individual's personality. In 
this discussion, the arational, as well as the rational and irrational, 


ill become evident as the 
plexity of human motivation are described. 
life from birth to death, we 


aspects of behavior w multiplicity and com- 
In tracing the individual's 
will give consider 


ation to both unconscious 
motives as determinants of beh 


avior and characteristic behaviors that 
he may utilize in maintaining a favorable and harmonious balance 
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among the components of his personality. This text will therefore rely 
heavily upon the contributions of Freud. Although the statement of 
personality development that is presented is influenced by, and in some 
important respects follow: Freud, it should not be considered a state- 
ment of Freudian theory. For an introduction to the important and very 
complex theories of psychoanalysis, the student should consult the read- 


ings recommended at the end of the chapter. 


The Intrapsychic Processes 


ID PROCESSES 


The first of the intrapsychic processes of value in describing 
complex psychological processes are those of the id. These involve primi- 
tive and basic biological impulses and, as Fenichel describes them, are 
“a dynamic driving chaos of forces which strive for discharge and nothing 
else, but which constantly receive new stimulations from external as well 
as internal perceptions” (J. p. 16). Brown has noted that “if the strivings 
originating in the id were not controlled by reality and society we should 
become neither adults nor civilized but rather live in a timeless world of 
immediate sensory gratification and discomfort” (2, p. 163). Although 
these primitive and innate tension states and the impulses to which they 
give rise are often labeled “the id,” this practice encourages the tendency 
lo conceptualize human personality we 5 
parts. A more useful and probably more justifiable formulation describes 
personality as resulting from many interrelated processes that influence 
each other, that change in intensity and in their patterns of relationships. 
We shall therefore speak of id processes as aspects of the personality. 
ave their origins in tension states or states of 
be internally activated, as in the case 


in terms of separate and distinct 


The id processes h 
physical excitation, which may 
be reactions to externally imposed conditions, such 


of hunger, or may 5 
It is believed that these basic impulses and elemental 


as physical restraint. 


biological urges underlie all human activity. 


Id processes probably can be observed most clearly during infancy. 
The inability to tolerate delayed gratification, the immediate response 
to physical ‘discomfort, and the apparent striving lor an optimally 
pleasurable state are most evident in the infant who has not yet de- 
veloped an awareness of the world and the fact that it is external to 
himself, Even after the infant grows to adulthood, id activities continue, 
now usually directed and controlled by other aspects 
They are most clearly observed in the behaviors of 
concerned with the world about them. Such persons 


though they are 
ol the personality. 
adults who are not 
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may be unable to recognize society's taboos against Wanton 5 
or violence. They may be uncomprehending and unperceptive o 5 
attitudes of others toward unrestrained gratification of sexual and ee n 
physical needs. Pleasure-seeking behaviors that have an ae e in 
unbridled character and that are engaged in without thought or concen 
for one’s own long-term welfare or the welfare of others, also = 
examples of the operation of id processes. When gratification is soug : 
in light of the conditions of the external world or of one’s own bes 
interests, however, other processes of the personality are joining with 
those that spring from the id in mediating behavior. 

The student will immediately be aware that a great deal of chan- 
neling and directing of id impulses must occur if m i 
creative, intellectual potentialities are to be realized. These complex 
activities are very different from those which would follow from com- 
pletely uninhibited satisfaction of natural id 
lectual and creative activities may be 
id, their origin may not be at all 
adult behaviors. 


an's constructive, 


impulses. Although intel- 
initiated by the impulses of the 
apparent in controlled, purposeful, 


EGO PROCESSES 


The gap between physical impulses seeking immediate gratifi- 
cation and organized, controlled, intellectual, 
bridged by the activity of 
possible, the ego processes 
wishes in the light 
personality which is 
ditions which m 


and rational behavior 3 
the ego processes. To the extent that it is 
accomplish the gratification of the pleasure 
of existing realities. The ego is that aspect of the 
more or less aware of the world and of the con 
ay bring pleasure or pose a threat to the personality. 
When perception and thought 
when activities have the 
safely his primitive and 
the ego processes. 

Such processes enable 
side” world and 


are purposeful and ee 
objective of enabling the individual to satisfy 

x r ; 
biological urges, then they are mediated by 


the individual to communicate with the “out 
are directed toward enhancing the 
for pleasurable experience. 
discriminations 


realistic opportunities 
They are involved in the many choices. 
and decisions that are made consciously or that underlie 
planful, self-interested behaviors. Thus, the activity of the individual, 
though initiated by the id, is channeled 
that have as their objective not o 
also the indi 


and directed by ego processes 
nly the satisfaction of id demands but 
idual's safety and welfare. 

In addition to mediating between 
the external world, the ego also media 
and those of the third aspect of 


id impulses and the realities a 
tes between the needs of the it 


the psychological self, the superego, in 
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an attempt to effect maximal satisfaction for both of them. As will be 
evident from the later discussion of the superego, this function is a 
dificult one since id impulses are often incompatible with superego 
demands. The effectiveness of ego processes in minimizing the effects 
of id-superego conflict will determine in part the degree to which the 
individual is able to function effectively. 

The three-year-old child is far less able to think in terms of tomor- 
row than is the seven-year-old child. The ability to control needs for 
immediate gratification is a characteristic of developing ego processes. 
“egoless,” for the processes which we 


The infant may be considered 
thinking, controlling one's 


associate with adult activity—perceiving, 
impulses—are not present in the infant, who lacks the physical capacities 
and the experiences involved in ego development. A 

As the infant becomes more capable phys ally, he is able to touch, 
taste, hear, see, and smell the objects and people that comprise his 
world, He becomes aware that objects and people can sometimes be 
manipulated so that they contribute to his pleasure. He also learns that 
certain behaviors are to be avoided because they result in pain rather 
han pleasure. These Jearnings, which relate to the gratification of 
wishes or to the avoidance of discomfort or pain, are considered part of 
the activity of the developing ego. Through the functions of memory 
s make possible the retention of associations 
situations, and behaviors and the pleasure 


and imagery, ego process 
between events, experiences, 
or pain linked to them 

i nked to them. activity the 1818 à 

Purposeful thought is an important ego activity that consists of a 
Weighing of various ‘alternatives before the adoption of overt behavior. 
: houghi carries an essential function for the person who must choose 


ONG-6P Sewan sible lines of action in his 

several possible F „„ y 
impul f 9 5 wishes related to these impulses. The interrelationship 
between the impulses of the id and the thinking and directing activity 
Of the es 1 in the following incident involving a college 
: e ego are stri 


freshman. 


attempt to gratify primitive 


ks Paul has been sitting opposite the same pretty 
ass. Although he has never spoken to her, he 
1 with his thoughts of her. He has had 
he has swept her off her feet, and at 
Paul has pondered his approach 


For several wee 
girl in his English class 
finds himself preoccupied 
fleeting daydreams im oO hae 
night he has diamen 1 whether she might become aware 
for a long ume. He ay elings if he talked to her casually. He feels 
of the intensity aint AN he is afraid to take the risk of making 
Be strongly abau 1 is as if one part of his personality keeps push- 
a poor a mae . saying to him, “Go ahead; talk to her; you 
img liim O Jont be a coward; you like her.” At the same 
Want to talk tc ii 
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time another aspect of his personality keeps saying to him, “Take 
it easy; don’t rush her: get more information about her; don't be too 
eager; don't jump in until you know what you are doing. a 

In this situation, Paul's wishes are very clear. He feels very 
much attracted to this girl and would like her to feel the same way 
about him. His wishes, however, are controlled and directed by ego 
processes which compel him to consider the circumstances, and to 
take time to choose the action most likely to bring desired results. 
He carefully thinks through and weighs the value of each alterna- 
tive. Paul's ego is functioning in such a way that it restrains him 
from acting in an impulsive fashion, Ego activity is also evident 
in his attempts to learn as much as he can about the young lady. 
He carefully observes who talks to her in the college cafeteria. He 
notes whether she comes to class by herself or with other young 
men and whether it is the same one every day. He is aware of the 
way she responds to the instructor's comments, and he manages 


to find out where she lives and the program in which she is 
enrolled, 


In this case, Paul's ego is working to ensure the best chance of 
gratifying his wishes. His thoughts, plans, and restraint are mediated 
by ego processes. How well Paul will succeed in his efforts to win the 
girl’s affection will depend in 
of the realities in the situation. 
capable he will be 


large part on his ability to act in terms 
The more effective Paul's ego, the more 
of gratifying his wishes within the limits imposed 
by reality and the less will be the likelihood 


that he will behave in 
ways which would thre 


aten his self-esteem or jeopardize his self-interests. 
The interrelationship between the id and the ego must be clear il 
the student is going to understand the material th 
are those that energize 


at follows. Id processes 
an individual in his quest for the gratification 
of basic biological needs or of Wishes associated with those needs. The 
term “ego” relates to those processes that provide direction for and 
control over the impulsive inclinations of the id. The ego, then, attempts 
to provide maximal gr 


atification for the pleasure-seeking impulses within 
the limitations 


and conditions imposed by reality. 


For example, a four-year-old child is hungry and spies the 
opened cookie jar her mother has left on the table. She remembers 
that her mother has just gone outside to talk to one of the neighbors 
and reflects that there is little chance that she would be caught in 
the act of taking a cookie. She knows that she is not supposed to 
take cookies without asking her mother, but she is hungry and, 
since her mother is not on the scene, feels that she can take one 
safely. The same child might have acted quite differently if she had 
known that her mother was in the next room. In either case, the 
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consideration of possible punishment and of the likelihood of 
successfully gratifying the wish for the cookie would be considered 
quickly and almost automatically by the ego. The child made her 
decision in terms of her own wishes and the anticipated con- 
sequences of her behavior and was not influenced by moral con- 
siderations or by questions of right or wrong. 


In the incident just cited, the child was hungry. She desired im- 
mediate relief from these feelings of discomfort. She was aware of her 
feelings of hunger, and at the same time she was aware of the op- 
portunities for satisfying her appetite. She saw the cookie jar on the 
table, and she knew from her previous experience that cookies were 
tasty and satisfy the type of craving which she was presently feeling. 

As that aspect of the self which accumulates memories of previous 
experience and translates that experience into implications for present 
and future behavior, the ego also was responsible for the child’s concern 
as to the whereabouts of her mother. One of the realities with which 
she had to cope was her mother’s disapproval of her eating cookies 
without permission. When she had been caught taking cookies before, 
she had been spanked. Thus, in this situation, her perception of reality 
(Mother was next door and would not be back right away) was such 
that she felt she could act on the basis of her wish without incurring 


punishment. 
In this example, the ego processes determine how and under what 


conditions the wishes of the id can be fulfilled. The ego also allows the 
ification. In many instances, 


child to proceed with minimal delay in gri 
however, the ego may carry out the function of restraining, redirecting, 
or delaying the immediate gratification of the wish. 

In part, the ego processes involves what the individual expects of 
himself and those about him. These expectations are the result of his 
perceptions and interpretations ol the experiences he has had in his 
eflorts to gratify the wishes ol the id in his contacts with the world ol 
other human beings and non-human objects. It is the ego which comes 
to know that certain behaviors bring parental displeasure or punishment. 
It is the ego which mediates between the internal wishes and the ex- 
ternal world. In the sense that it is used here, the development of a 
strong and healthy ego is essential to personal and social effectiveness. 
Such an ego is reflected in purposeful planning, in accurate assessment 
of one’s own resources, and in the correct identification of the crucial 
characteristics of the situations with which one is confronted. Strong 
ego processes enable an individual to delay immediate gratifications and 
to work toward long-term objectives. The abilities to profit from ex- 
perience and to acquire the knowledge and skills required for survival 
and satisfaction are characteristic of strong ego processes. 
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THE SUPEREGO 


The development of the superego depends upon the develop- 
ment of those aspects of the ego that enable an individual to distinguish 
among the responses of others toward himself and to link such responses 
to accompanying behaviors. Superego processes occur as a result of the 
individual’s acquisition of the values held by his parents and by society. 
His attitudes and his judgmental evaluations of what is proper or 
improper guide his behaviors and restrict the free expression of his 
impulses. Though these superego processes may reflect’ the standards 
of the society, they are more accurately described as personal standards 
that an individual has taken within himself. As a consequence, his 
emotional assessment of himself may reflect standards that differ from 
those of his group, either in their content or in the intensity of his 
reactions to their transgression. 

The superego processes are not a consciously recognized list of ap- 
proved and disapproved behaviors and attitudes. Rather, these processes 
operate for the most part below conscious awareness and they have an 
emotional force that opposes expression of impulses not compatible 
with superego standards. The emotional aspects of superego processes 
is illustrated in the conflict an individual experiences when he is exposed 
to temptation, or the guilt and unworthiness he feels upon even thinking 
about an unacceptable act or impulse. 

The child's personal standards and values grow out of a variety of 
experiences with his parents, other adults, and his playmates. He learns 
what types of behavior bring approval or disapproval by others. The 
judgments of others gradually become less significant than the approval 
or disapproval he directs toward himself. His interpretation of the at- 
titudes of others provides the basis from which he derives his own con- 
cepts of right and wrong (his conscience“). From this process comes the 
feelings of punishment experienced by the person who responds to an 
impulse or wish and then feels guilty for having transgressed. 


CONSCIOUS AWARENESS AND THE 
INTRAPSYCHIC PROCESSES AND SELVES 


The interrelationships among the id, ego, and superego 
processes are rarely clear to the person himself. When the person is not 
aware of his wishes, the factors affecting his perception of the situation, 


1 Various terms, such as “internalization,” “incorporation,” and “introjection.” 
have been used to designate the process whereby the standards, values, and attitudes 
of others are “taken within oneself.” 
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or the internalized moral codes that account for his behavior, the inter- 
action of the components of personality are said to take place within 
the unconscious. Thus, the interplay of id, ego, and superego processes 
may occur at the level of our conscious awareness or at an unconscious 
level. 

The three processes of the psychological self interact in such ways 
that we are often not aware of all of the reasons underlying our behavior. 
That experiences, seemingly long since forgotten, might have certain 
meanings for us, meanings which are not easily understood, attests to 
the existence of several levels of awareness. 

That level at which we are immediately cognizant and aware of 
what is going on about us has been termed “consciousness.” A different 
level is indicated by the term “unconscious.” At this level, memories of 


experiences and events are not immediately available to us. The idea, 
the events, the situations of the past have seemingly become lost. Some 
people have difficulty in recalling the events of their childhood, yet after 
specialized inquiry into these apparently forgotten experiences they are 
able to recapture the feelings as well as the ideas that accompanied the 


experiences. 


As the personality develops throughout the individual's life span, 
it becomes increasingly complex. The term “differentiated” is utilized 
to characterize the increasing number of more or less distinctive facets 
of the personality and their refinement. In contrast to the infant's limited 
awareness of the world around him, the adult's psychological life con- 
tains a great multiplicity of associations and meanings. New experiences 
and learnings give rise to new meanings that continually increase the 
complexity of the personality. 

Man’s behavior may be interpreted as being directed toward the 
achievement of a state of maximal balance among the intrapsychic 
processes of the personality. Thus, the person who is not at peace within 
himself may yet be functioning psychologically in such a way as to main- 
tain the best possible balance among the intrapsychic processes. His 
behaviors may reveal the possibility of considerable internal turmoil. In 
such a case they may be, from a statistical point of view, very deviant. 
An extreme example is that of the person who has unshakable beliefs 
that he is all-powerful, a great general, a king, or the president. His 
resulting actions form the reason for removing him from his home and 
usual environment and placing him in an institution. For this type of 
person, gross behavioral derangement may represent a means of main- 
taining his internal psychological processes in as favorable a state of 
balance or integration as is possible for him. 

Finally, it must be noted that the selves result from the interaction 
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of the intrapsychic processes, and the perception of self, along with the 
activities related to thinking about oneself, represents an aspect of ego 
activity. Although the images of the self are within conscious awareness, 
an individual may not consciously recognize the degree ol inaccuracy ol 
these self-perceptions nor realize the existence of self-deceptive act ivities 
that are directed to maintaining a favorable balance among the intra- 
psychic processes. The next chapter will provide a detailed statement 
of how self-deception may occur as a result of 


the personality's need to 
maintain and protect itself, 


Summary 


The constructs of the selves and intrapsychic processes comprise 
the personality, a term designating the patterns of motives, feelings, and 
attitudes that, given the situation, account for behavior, 

Although the acts of perceiving and thinking of oneself are per- 
formed by the ego, the individual's sell-concept, a set of conscious images 
utilized in thinking of his own body, abilities, weaknesses, and aspira- 
tions, is the result of the interaction of the 
the individual is aware of himself 
scious of the interaction among the 
concept. 


intrapsychic processes, Thus, 
even though he may not be con- 
processes accounting for his seli- 


The personality processes function to maintain 
harmonious a balance 


of the 


as integrated and 
among its components as is possible in the light 
individual's developmental history. When this 
complished through self-deception, 1 
individual's associates have 


balance is ac- 
owever, the impression that an 
of him may differ considerably from his sell- 
concept. Maximal understanding of the individual and his behavior is 
achieved through knowledge of his personal aspirations, his self-per- 
ceptions, and his feelings about the ways in which others perceive him, 
as well as through information 


about the intrapsychic processes which 
account for these self-images. 
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4. 


Psychological States: 
Needs, Conflict, and Anxiety 


In Chapter 3 the over-all concept of a basic structure of per- 
sonality was outlined. The subordinate concepts of the self and the 
intrapsychic processes will be elaborated in this chapter and the next, 
in order to afford a sufficiently detailed foundation for the study of 
personal and social development. 

The processes and conditions discussed in the next two chapters are 
olten utilized by psychologists t 
rather than observed directly. 
ences evolve through the study of the relationship between independent 
and dependent variables, or in the life 


o explain behavior, but they are inferred 
In the experimental situation these inler- 


situation through an analysis of a 
situation and the person’s response to it. The inferences specifically pertain 
to hypothesized variables that intervene and account for the relationship 
between the independent and dependent variables, between the stimulus 
and response, or between the situation and the reactions it elicits, These 
inferred variables (hypothetical constructs), such as needs and anxiety, 
have a place in the theory of personality being developed in this text. 
Theory serves the student ol behavior as a bridge; it enables him to make 
the passage from events presently observed to events predicted in the 
future, and it also provides a means of “explainir 


present observations 
on the basis of previous events. 


Needs 


ar hypothetical construct 
e is provided by observa- 


An example of how need, one particul 
is used to explain a simple behavioral sequence 
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tion of an office worker. After sitting at his desk for several hours, he 
walks to the water fountain, takes a drink, and returns to his desk. The 
observer explains this sequence of events by saying, “He needed a drink.” 
Possibly the worker “needed” the exercise or some relief from monotony, 
or possibly he “needed” the water, a “break,” and the exercise. Though 
we do not know the need or needs operating in this example, our ob- 
server noted a sequence of events and was willing to explain the behaviors 
in terms of an inferred state of fluid deprivation. In this type of in- 
ferential process the need is often named in terms of the objective, goal, 
or end state which terminates the action sequence and satisfies the 
organism's requirement. 

Many specific actions may reach the same satisfying end state. The 
man in need of food may seek a grocery store, a restaurant, a handout, 
or his own dining room; he may partake of various foods, and he may 
engage in various dining rituals. A need is thus defined as the action 
tendencies implementing a specific end state (12). Biological needs are 
those physical requirements essential to survival, and they are named 
in terms of such end states as food, fluid, oxygen, elimination, and 
activity. 

When the individual is stimulated either externally or internally 
and such stimulation persists and evokes sustained activity, the term 
drive is employed. Often the deprivation of a need is followed by a 
drive state specific to that need. The need for fluid is accompanied by a 
dryness of the mouth and throat and the individual engages in sustained 


cllort to locate something to drink. 
h the discussion so far has been confined to the biological 


Althoug 
needs, the definitions of drive states and needs are also applicable to 


Psychological needs. Psychological needs relate to the requirements of 
the personality and they are learned, in contrast to biological needs, 
which are unlearned. Even with these distinctions, it is often difficult, 
in practice, to separate the physical from the psychological. As the infant 
develops into the adult, his behaviors grow increasingly complex and 
the extent to which biological needs account for the person's actions 
decreases. 

During the development of personality, many needs come into play. 
For each person, these needs have an order of increasing significance, 
and it has been proposed that those which are “basic” must be at least 
partially gratified before the “higher” needs can become operative. 
Though this text uses need categories that are somewhat different from 
those suggested by Maslow, the concept of “hierarchy” which he proposed 
(10) is relevant to this presentation. As the concept will be employed 
here, however, each person is considered to have his own hierarchy of 
Psychological needs. In the relationship between psychological needs and 
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physical needs, the hierarchical principle is reflected in the following 
quotation (10): 


For our chronically and extremely hungry man, Utopia can be 
defined simply as a place where there is plenty of food. He tends 
to think that, if only he is guaranteed food for the rest of his life, 
he will be perfectly happy and will never want anything more. Life 
itself tends to be defined in terms of eating. Anything else will be 
defined as unimportant. Freedom, love, community feeling, cn 
philosophy may all be waved aside as fripperies that are — 
since they fail to fill the stomach. . . . When there is plenty o 
bread .. i higher needs emerge and these, rather than physiological 
hungers, dominate the organism. 


Although the quotation suggests that physical needs take preced- 
ence over psychological needs, that satisfaction of physical needs will be 
sought before the psychological needs become operative, it is necessary 
to qualify the idea of a fixed hierarchy. Not only do many behavior 
sequences reflect the combined operation of physical and psychological 
needs, but psychological needs will predominate over physical needs in 
given situations for limited time intervals. A sleepy student remains 
awake in class, for example, or a hungry salesman completes his last call 
of the day before going to dinner. S 

In considering psychological needs it is helpful to keep the relation- 
ship between personality and behavior in mind. 3 
of his development unlearned and reflexive behaviors decrease in their 
significance to him, the individual's behavior is a product of the inter- 
action of the situation and the personality. Needs have been partially 
defined as action tendencies, but when 


Although in the course 


considering psychological needs 
it is necessary to note that action tendencies refer to the dynamic inter 
play of selves and intrapsychic processes and to their behavioral mani- 
festations. In the discussion of psychological needs the custom of 
identifying the needs in terms of the end state is 

Because many different: behavior: 
end state, knowledge of an 
little predictive y 
With this added 
courses of 


also observed. 

al patterns can lead to the same 
individual's psychological needs will have 
‘alue without knowledge of his dey elopmental history- 
information we can eliminate many of the possible 


action that our subject might initiate. The following excerp! 
from a college counselor's report of 


more whose grades were poor 
illustrates the point. 


a series of interviews with a sopho- 
and who was facing final examinations, 


At this point the student has needs to maint 


ain his image of 
himself as a 


competent and capable individual and as a person 


wiser and more experienced than his years would suggest. In view 
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of his history, it therefore seems doubtful that he is going to be able 
to apply himself effectively to the studying nec ry to pass the 
final examinations in all his subjects. It is possible that he will 
adopt an attitude of being above it all and make a display of his 
casualness and his indifference to the examinations. Not expending 
the energy in trying to pass protects him psychologically, in a 
peculiar way, from experiencing a sense of failure, though realis- 
tically his behavior will result in not passing his examinations. This 
rather paradoxical situation results from the fact that the student 
would only experience a sense of failure if he actually committed 
his energies to an effort to pass: by not doing so, he is able to 
maintain his self image. Since it is likely that his behavior will 
result in his dismissal from school, a contingency that is also in- 
consistent with his self image, it may be anticipated that he will 
voluntarily withdraw in order “to accept” employment. 


In this example, the inference is made that the student has a strong 
need to maintain and protect a particular image of himself. Three 
behavioral patterns that could enable him to satisfy this need are con- 
sidered and the one that is most likely in view of his history is predicted. 
r definition of psychological needs depends on the 
theory of personality from which it derives, there is no one list or set 
that can be offered as “true.” Needs are hypothetical constructs; their 
nds on the help they provide in conceptualizing psycho- 
and the degree to which they contribute to the pre- 


Since any list o 


usefulness depe 
logical activity 
diction of behavior. 

of simplification, the theory of personality outlined 
o personal and social development employs 
which are overlapping and not distinctly 


For purposes 
in this general introduction t 
only three need categories, 
separate from each other. 


THE RELATEDNESS NEED 


The relatedness need refers to the requirement of feeling in 
communion with other persons. Details of its development from the 
basic conditions for the infant's survival will be described later, but it 
can be noted here that this is the first psychological need to become 
manifest in the life of the individual and that it serves as a basis from 
which other psychological needs are differentiated. The behaviors of the 
small child who does not want his bedroom door closed and of the adult 
who joins various clubs and associations provide a basis for inferring 
that the relatedness need's end state, the feeling of communion with 


others, is being sought. 
The distinction between the desire to feel in communion with others 
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and the desire to be in the actual physical presence of others should be 
noted, however. The affiliative need has as its end state being in the 
presence of others, and though this may arise from action patterns also 
utilized in the effort to satisfy the relatedness need, the two are not 
identical. One may feel lonely and isolated not only in large groups, for 
example, but in the presence of one’s family and friends as well. 

The end state of the relatedness need is the feeling that one is in a 
state of communion with other persons. The work of a research scientist, 
a writer, or an artist may be solitary, yet it represents for these in- 
dividuals their means of attaining a fecling of communion. 

The uneasiness and, in some instances, the desperation evoked when 
one feels isolated and out of touch with others represents a reaction to 
marked failure to gratify the relatedness need. This need can never be 
fully and permanently gratified. Its character is apparent in many of the 
wishes people hold and in many of their behaviors. 

The imposed isolation of the prisoner in solitary confinement is 
considered among the most severe of punishments meted out in prisons 
today, Interference with the individual's customary means of maintain- 
ing his feeling of communion with others, through isolation imposed by 
prison, illness, or loss of the senses upon which persons rely in main- 
taining their feelings of communion, may result in considerable distress 
and personality disruption. 

The affiliative need, the need for actual contact with other persons, 
has been shown to be quite specific, in that persons desire to be in the 
presence of others who are confronting situations similar tọ theirs. 
When persons are under stress or feel anxious, this need seems to grow 
in intensity (16), 


THE SELF-MAINTENANCE AND 
PROTECTIVE NEEDS 


The needs in these two related categories have as their end 
states the preservation of the self-image. Since these needs operate not 
only in connection with the self, 
tenance of balance among 


but also in connection with the main- 
the intrapsychic processes, they are apparent 
in the activity of the total personality. 

When a person risks his life in “daredevil” behavior, when in time 
of war he would rather die than let down those who are counting upon 
him, when his honor “requires” that he commit hara-kiri, his needs to 
maintain a self-image are stronger than his wishes to survive. These 
examples reflect the strength and force of the psychological need to 
maintain and protect the personality. 


Such needs lie also behind the many undramatic and routine action 
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patterns comprising everyday life: the work that is performed, the 
hobbies that are pursued, and the relationships in which persons engage 
can have as significant features their contributions toward the preserva- 


tion of valued sell-images. 

The maintenance and protective needs are closely related to the 
intrapsychic processes as the latter influence each other in attaining their 
most harmonious balance. As a result of the intraction of the intrapsychic 
processes, the personality functions at the highest level of efficiency that 
is possible for it at a given time and under given conditions. Valued 
self-images are preserved to various degrees depending on the degree of 
balance achieved among intrapsychic processes. The external conditions 
or internal impulses that would tend to disrupt the intrapsychic balance 
or necessitate the revision of the self-concept are guarded against through 
the use of behavioral patterns known as mechanisms of defense (see 
Chapter 5). 

The maintenance and protective needs may be clearly evident 
when persons are under stress, have been threatened, or are feeling 
unsure of themselves. Shakespeare’s line: “The lady doth protest too 
much, methinks,” is the comment of an astute observer who notes the 
overreaction of a person attempting to protect herself. 

Empirical evidence suggests that individuals will attempt to main- 
tain the self-images which they created when at the highest level of 
their personality integration and development. Such efforts will be ap- 
parent even in the face of changed environmental and social circum- 
stances, Knowledge of the person's present or “reality” situation may 
therefore be less helpful in understanding what images are being main- 
tained than knowledge of the images that were associated with an 
The older citizen, retired and dependent on others, may 


earlier period. 3 
to maintain the self-image of a valued and con- 


still be endeavoring k re 
tributing member of society, and an understanding of his behavior or 
that of any person whose circumstances have undergone marked change 
must be achieved through the study of the self-image that he strives to 


Maintain. 


ENHANCEMENT NEEDS 


When man's physical, relatedness, maintenance, and protective 
needs have in large part been fulfilled, the need to extend his potential 
lor self-development—or as it has sometimes been called, for self- 
actualization—becomes apparent. The enhancement needs cover the 
Personality’s requirements that man's resources, talents, aptitudes, and 
capacity for experience be cultivated and given opportunity for expres- 
sion. These needs go beyond the preservation of the self as it is: they 
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influence the total personality in the direction of further development. 

In addition to the constructive and creative achievements that may 
be realized by persons endeavoring to satisfy their enhancement needs, 
another aspect of these needs requires emphasis. This is the action 
patterns that are directed toward the end state of becoming one’s ideal 
self and that may include thoughtful and contemplative behaviors, 
solitary avocational activity, or single-minded devotion to one’s work. 

If the individual is to have the best chance to gratify these needs, 
he requires a special environment, an environment in which the person 
as such is valued and his worth is not measured solely in terms of his 
material possessions. He is viewed instead aS A complex being of many 
lacets with a unique combination of talents and aptitudes. In such an 
environment his right to pursue interests that have appeal to him and 
that do not hurt others is taken for granted. 


Conflict and Need Frustration 


In the process of growing up, every child experiences frustrating 
events that can spur him to try out new ways of attaining his goals and 
to learn new skills and new symbols. Such obstacles and privations may 
be relatively mild and transitory or they may be crushing in their effects. 
but they are inevitable. 

Every maturing individual also finds himself in many situations in 
which he has needs or desires that are 


mutually incompatible and cannot 
be satisfied simultaneously. 


No matter what objective he attains, he is 
left with some feeling of dissatisfaction. In fact, the developmental 
sequence itself necessitates a certain amount of mutually conflicting 
activity on the part of the constituents of the personality. 

Some attention will now be given to need frustration, various 
reactions to frustrating events, 


and the development of frustration 
tolerance. 


Types of conflict situations will be discussed and the distinc- 
tion between these and intrapsychic conflict will be emphasized. 

The developmental process should not be thought of as a succession 
gratifying experiences. It is probably more accurately viewed as a 
fairly orderly series of eve 
more complicated, and, 


ol 


nts that become progressively more demanding. 
in a sense, more frustrating of immediate needs. 
While the opportunities for immediate impulse gratification become in- 
creasingly restricted, the individual grows physically and his image of 
himself becomes more and more complex. It not only has more facets, 
but the qualities and characteristics that combine to make him the 
unique person that he is become incre singly definite and refined. 


As the personality develops and differentiates, the needs that must 
be satisfied proliferate. 


Although the opportunities for securing need 
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satisfactions multiply as the child becomes increasingly able to master 
his environment, it is inevitable that he will be exposed to situations 
in which his own skills, resources, strengths, or talents will not be 
adequate to obtain certain need satisfactions. It is further inevitable 
that the individual will confront external obstacles that prevent the 
attainment of desired objectives. Such external and internal states of 
conditions, which are in fact—or are perceived as—thwarting activities 
essential to the enhancement, maintenance, or protection of the psycho- 
logical self, are considered frustrating events. Simply stated, a frustrating 
event occurs when the person perceives that his progress toward a desired 
goal or objective is impeded by a barrier or a limitation. 

A frustrating event resulting from an internal limitation was ob- 
served in the case of a college freshman. After achieving an outstanding 
academic record in a small rural high school, she entered a large state 


college located in a metropolitan center. Away from home and her 
cientious approach to 


mother’s assistance, and despite an extremely cor 
her schoolwork, she could achieve only a “C’ average. While for many 
students this would represent a satisfactory record, for her it represented 
a frustrating event because the need to maintain and protect the well- 
established image of herself as an “A” student was not satisfied. 

A frustrating event resulting from an externally imposed limitation 
is seen in the case of the boy who had been counting on the use of his 
father’s car on the night of the big dance. An unavoidable change in 
his father's plans resulted in the car's being unavailable. If the boy's 
self-image had not included a need to be perceived as an independent, 
sophisticated young man, the maintenance and protective needs would 
not have been frustrated. But the use of the family car was seen as a 
Means of satisfying the need; not attaining it was a frustrating event 
because he believed his date would not think well of him if he could 
not take her to the dance in his “own” car. 
also from the simultaneous presence of conflict- 


Frustration results : 
79) is devoted to 


i oe x W ae 
ing needs, The section pertaining to conflict (pp. 73- 
eived situational conditions and relationships ol 


a presentation of perc ; i ; 
conducive to frustration. 


the intrapsychic processes especially 


SOME REACTIONS TO FRUSTRATING 
EVENTS 


accompanied by an increase in an individual's 


When an event is A ; an it 
1 be said that he is experiencing frustra- 


Physical tension level, then it cat 
tion. Faced by this frustrating event, the individual may exhibit in- 


creased activity directed toward the goal or substitute goals, or an 
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Regressive reactions to frustration are encountered frequently, al- 
though they are among the least constructive human behaviors. In psy- 
chological literature, there are two meanings given to the term regression. 
One denotes a return to an earlier stage of development. An individual 
who “regresses” adopts specific attitudes and behaviors that characterized 
some earlier period of his development. If he sucked his thumb for 
solace in his childhood, he might in his regressed adult state put his 
thumb in his mouth when he experiences frustration, Or an adult who 
engaged in temper tantrums in his childhood might exhibit similar 
behavior in a frustrating situation. This use of the term sometimes 
refers also to the reactions of individuals with serious behavioral dis- 
orders. As applied to a schizophrenic person, whose postures and be- 


haviors may resemble those of an infant, the term refers to a general 
return to an earlier developmental stage. 

A more general meaning of the term regression, and the one adopted 
in this text, refers to the exhibition of primitive behavior in response tO 
frustration. In such instances, relative to his general capabilities, the 
person displays behaviors that are unorganized, gross, and inellective. 
Regression in this sense does not imply the return to a specific behavior 
characteristic of an earlier period but rather implies a return to earlier 
and often less complex stages of behavioral organization. Regressive be- 
haviors of this type are not enduring. A person may be petulant, childish, 
tearful, or ineffectual for a period, but with attainment of his objective 
(or its substitute), a decrease in the need for the objective, or diversion 
of his attention, he again exhibits the purposeful, organized activity of 
which he is capable. “Primitive behavior“ refers to previously learned 
actions that are less refined, less diflerentiated, and less effective than 
later learned behaviors. 

The observation that behavior becomes more primitive under con- 
ditions of frustration is consistent with the results of research by Barker. 
Dembo, and Lewin (2). They studied two- to five-year-old children in @ 
situation designed to evoke frustration. After an initial play period that 
enabled the investigators to rate the quality and complexity of the 
children’s activities, the children were allowed to play with toys that 
were more fascinating and desirable than the first set. Frustration W 
induced by requiring the children to return to the first toys, while they 
were able to see—but not to reach—the more attractive toys through a 


wire screen. Since the earlier play had precipitated a state of aroused 
desire for the unattainable loys, the situation satisfied the formal defini- 
tion of frustration. The level of play that followed the frustrating 
episode was about one-and-one-hal| years below the level that the 
children had demonstrated in the first play period, As a result ol 


frustration, the play became less complex, less constructive, and less well 
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organized, and these regressive reactions were accompanied by a number 
of instances of aggressive behaviors. 


AGGRESSIVE REACTIONS 


Aggressive behaviors are those that are direct attacks, or that 
represent attacks, usually on another person or persons. Such behaviors 
and may be directed 


are accompanied by anger and destructivenes: 
toward a specific individual, one who is seen as blameworthy. In other 
aggressive behaviors may be merely convenient 
or accessible objects, bearing little relation to the provoking agent. An 
aggressive reaction may be covertly expressed via words, gestures, or 
manner. A diffuse aggressive reaction was evidenced by a seven-year-old 
boy who had been refused a second dish of dessert. His reactions in- 
cluded pounding on the table, breaking a dish, striking his mother and 
younger sister, slamming the screen doors, kicking the cat, pulling the 
covers off his bed, shouting, and finally throwing himself on the floor 
and banging his feet against the wall. 

According to one point ol view, all aggressive behavior results from 
the frustration that follows interference in goal-directed activity (4). In 
in the conditions that evoke aggressive re- 


instances the targets of 


addition to their interest 
studied the content of the aggression and the 


acti Oty ists have 
tions, psychologists have h ; i 
in his research into responses to 


direction of the reaction. For example, 
lrustrating events, Rosenzweig (15) noted that some persons characteris- 
tically tend to direct their aggressive and hostile behaviors outwardly 
toward persons or objects that are blamed, abused, threatened, punished, 
or attacked. The opposite direction of the aggressive reaction is noted 
in behaviors in which the individual turns his irritation upon himself 


instead of upon others: he is the recipient of his own anger and feels 


that the conditions evoking 
been more efficient and more capable. In a third 


the aggressive content is minimized; 


frustration could have been averted or 


circumvented had he 
pattern of response to frustration, n 
the conditions that cause the frustration are responded to as if they were 
of no consequence, and no one is blamed. f : 

These three categories of reaction to frustration are termed the 
€xtropunitive, intropunitive, and the impunitive and can be illustrated 
in the reaction of the person in a restaurant who has a plate of soup 
spilled on him. In the extropunitive reaction, the waiter is the object 
of wrath, “Why don't you watch out, you clumsy oaf!” The reaction 
takes a different direction in the intropunitive response of, “It’s all my 
faults 1 shouldn't have been sitting here.” In the impunitive situation, 


the person might say, “well, that’s life, and I was going to get the suit 


cleaned anyway.” 
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FRUSTRATION TOLERANCE 


The ability to tolerate an increase in the tension resulting from a 
frustrating event is termed frustration tolerance, Individuals differ with 
respect to the degree of frustration tolerance they possess. Such dif- 
ferences were observed in a study of hospitalized patients (7). A series 
of simple tasks requiring concerted effort was administered and scored. 
The patients were then asked to perform tasks they did not know were 
unsolvable. When patients “failed” to complete these tasks the examiner 
showed mild disappointment and then asked the patients to perform 
solvable tasks similar to the first series. Performances before and after 
the frustrating series of tasks were compared, and the ability to tolerate 
the frustration evoked by failure was found to be reflected in levels of 
performance essentially the same at the end of the experiment and at 
the beginning. Lower levels of frustration tolerance were reflected in 
reduced levels of performance on the tests in the final part of the study. 
It was found that patients diagnosed as neurotic and alcoholic exhibited 
lower levels of frustration tolerance than did patients with no emotional 
problems. 

A considerable amount of learning must occur in the development 
of frustration tolerance. For example, the individual learns that im- 
mediate gratifications can be delayed, that long-term goals are some- 
times best served not only by delaying immediate satisfaction but also 
by avoiding overt behavioral expression of the frustration. Since internal 
deficiencies and external obstacles make it inevitable that every person 
must forego some of his goals and objectives, development of a capacity 
to tolerate frustration is a necessary part of the attainment of personal 
and social effectiveness. The ability to tolerate frustration does not mean 
that one pushes out of his conscious awareness all thoughts associated 
with unconscious impulses. It involves, instead, the conscious recognition 
of the desired objectives and the reasons for their being desired, and an 
evaluation of how they might be achieved, replaced by substitutes, held 
in abeyance, or even abandoned. 

This part of the individual's ego processes requires an optimal set 
of conditions for its development. Excessive immediate gratification of 
an individual’s needs fails to provide the conditions for his development 
of frustration tolerance, just as excessive frustration of his needs results 
in such prolonged tension and emotional disruption that the learnings 
upon which frustration tolerance is built cannot occur. As the term is 
defined and utilized in this book, some frustration is not only an 
inevitable part of life, but also results in much constructive and creative 
activity, for it stimulates efforts to find alternative methods of achieving 
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goals. It necessitates reappraisal of aims and techniques, and it causes 
the limits of knowledge to be extended. 


Conflict 


Frustration occurs not only when progress toward a specific goal 
is blocked, but also as one of the important by-products of psychological 


conflict. Conflict is defined as the simultaneous presence of contradictory 
impulses, desires, needs, or processes. Expanding this definition, we can 
say that the conflict situation is one in which the person experiences 
alternative wishes or desires which can only be partially fulfilled, since 
the satisfaction of one set of desires precludes the attainment of the 
other set or sets of desires. 

Before intrapsychic conflicts are considered in detail, however, 
graphic representation of various types of perceived conflict situations 
may help in understanding the implications ol this definition, Four 
types of conflict situations can be characterized, each involving the 
person's perception of himself in relation to his own goals, objectives, 


and situation. 


APPROACH-APPROACH CONFLICT 
SITUATION 
flict situation has been termed the approach- 


person is confronted simultaneously with two 
Il leading to desired goals. Behavior 


One type of con 
approach conflict. In it, a 
or more divergent lines of activity, a f l 
that will achieve one goal rules out the attainment of the others. In the 
simplest approach-approach conflict situations an individual may choose 
between two equally desirable alternatives. He may, for example, go with 
his friends to the beach, or he may stay home and play tennis. There are 
few disruptive consequences to this type of choice, provided that what- 
ever decision is reached leads to satisfaction. ; 

In this simple, perceived conflict situation the alternate choices and 
the individual's position with respect to them may be depicted in the 


following manner: 


(Tennis) 


(Beach) 


p =3 Fe + 
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The diagram depicts what has been termed by Kurt Lewin (8) the 
life space, the psychological situation as it is perceived and experienced. 
The arrows represent the strength of the respective forces that are con- 
verging upon the person (P). In this case both alternatives are positive, 
and the decision depends upon the relative attractiveness of the alterna- 
tives; the closer the alternatives approach each other in attractiveness, 
the greater the conflict. 


AVOIDANT-AVOIDANT CONFLICT 
SITUATION 


In the avoidant-avoidant conflict 
fronted with the necessity of making a choice among two or more 
alternatives, all of which he perceives as undesir 
Jimmy's usual bedtime when his father 
will either go to bed immediately or I will spank you.” Both choices 
confronting Jimmy, of going to bed or receiving a spanking, are un- 
desirable. The situation would be depicted in this way: 


situation, a person is con- 


able. It is an hour after 
angrily announces, “Jimmy, you 


(Bed) (Spanking) 


T e F ee 


This representation of 


. 1. Sate a [ 
Jimmy’s life space, or of his perception 0 
the situation, 


indicates that both the alternatives have negative values 
for him. In this situation the equality of the negative values attached to 
his perceived alternatives suggests that the conflict situation will not be 
resolved easily for either Jimmy or his father. It is difficult to predict 

ram how Jimmy will react to these undesirable alternatives: 

The avoidant—avoidant conflict situation contains greater potential 
lor precipitating frustration than does the approach—approach conflict, 
since both choices are contrary to 
Jimmy desires to watch television; he wants neither to go to bed nor 15 
be spanked. Another illustration of the avoidant-avoidant conflict is 
seen in Carl Smich's situation. He had been enjoying college life and the 
At the end of the first semester he failed one 
major subject and barely managed to pass his other courses. Upon 
receiving the transcript of Carl's grades, Mr. Smith wrote his son a letter 
that read, “It is up to you to choose what you want to do. You can 


from this diag 


the person’s desires. For example. 


freedom it afforded him. 
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cither apply yourself to your school work next semester or return home 
and go to work. I will not pay your college expenses next year unless 
your grades improve substantially.” Carl knew that his father meant 
exactly what his letter had said, and neither of the alternatives presented 


appealed to him. 


APPROACH-AVOIDANT CONFLICT 
SITUATION 


The approach-avoidant conflict situation is characterized by a 
single goal or objective that is perceived as having both positive and 
negative aspects. 

For as long as John could remember he had wanted to be a lawyer, 
but now that he was hallway through his pre-law courses, he was beset 
with uncertainties. The field still interested him, but the long period 
of training ahead presented many problems. There was not only the 
question of financing it, but also the objections raised by his fiancee. Ann 
hoped that they would be married shortly after his graduation and that 
er's offer to work in his firm. She was very 
ant him to be a lawyer. For John, the goal of 
aspects, but to go ahead in this direction 
Il as having to find a means of defray- 


he would accept her fath 
definite that she did not w 
being a lawyer had positive 
would mean displeasing Ann as we 


ing the cost of his education. 
The conflict situation which John was experiencing could be charac- 


approach-avoidant situation and would be 


terized as an example of the 


represented in this way: 


LAW DEGREE 


+ — P — 


DOUBLE APPROACH-AVOIDA IT 
CONFLICT SITUATION 

Some conflict situations are perceived by the person as involving 
which has positive and negative features. In this 
Complex situation the individual is both attracted and repelled by 
different aspects ol each alternative. The employee who considers playing 
goll instead of going to work confronts a double approach-avoidant 


two alternatives, each of 
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conflict situation. To play golf would be enjoyable, but he would have 
to go to considerable trouble to make the necessary arrangements. By 
going to work, the employee believes, he would be able to take care of 
several important matters that require attention, but by doing so he 
would be confined to his office for the day and unable to take advantage 
of the pleasant weather and his need for exercise. 

The double approach-avoidant conflict situation is illustrated 
below: 


The four types of perceived conflict situations are adapted from the 
work of Kurt Lewin, who developed a theory of behavior emphasizing 
the necessity of understanding the ice,” the person's 
perception of himself in relation to his perceived environment (9). 

In research studies, psychologists have created situations in which an 
experimental subject, animal or human, experiences simultaneous con- 
flicting desires, and in which the subject's reactions to the conflict can be 
accurately observed and measured. The conditions of the experiment 
can be controlled: that is, the factors that might influence the subject's 
reactions or the outcome of the experiment can be held constant, and 
irrelevant influences can be almost entirely eliminated. 

In a well-known series of experiments, for example, Masserman 
conditioned cats to respond to a light or buzzer as a signal of food in the 
food box. They were then trained to press a lever that turned on the 
light or sounded the buzzer. When they had been conditioned to this 
second phase, a conflict Situation was created by subjecting the animal 
to a blast of air when the lever was pressed. In this situation the cats 
manifested approach reactions to the lever as a means of securing the 
food, together with avoidance reactions to the possibility of an air blast. 
In general, the results of Masserman’s studies indic 
physiological components of emotion in the c 
flict. experiences, Although the beh 
usually included changes 
beat (11). 

In 


person's “life s} 


ated the presence of 


ats exposed to these con- 
avior of individual cats 


varied, it 
in respiration, 


pupillary reflex, and heart- 


a study utilizing human beings as subjects, college students were 
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required to select the brighter of a pair of lights. When they failed to do 
they received a mild electric shock. When the conflict was increased 
by the experimenter’s bringing the two lights to almost the same bright- 


ness, the students demonstrated physical reactions associated with 
heightened emotion (6). 


DEALING WITH CONFLICT SITUATIONS 


Experimental findings based on animal and human subjects 
Support the view that conflict situations can evoke both emotional and 
behavioral responses that are nonadaptive. 

Since the meaning a conflict situation has for any 
dependent on his psychological structure, reactions to conflict situations 
are highly varied. This means that the major focus in a study of conflict 
must be on the factors that determine the individual's perception of his 
Situation, Each of the four types of conflict has been described in terms 
Of situations as they were perceived by particular individuals. 
oke minimal anxiety and present the 
consciously recognizable alternatives are 
one. In such instances, the resolution of 


specific person is 


Conflict situations that ev 
person with clearly defined and 
frequently encountered by every 
the conflict may be facilitated by taking the following steps: 


L. carefully defining the goals and alternatives; 


*. obtaining all available essential information pertaining to the goals 


and alternatives; 


85 listing the respective advantages and disadvantages under each goal 
or objective; 
1. eliminating from the list certain advantages or disadvantages that 


> appear insignificant after being spelled out on paper; 
5. further clarifying the situation by discussion with a respected adviser; 
adhering toa time limit or deadline for reaching a decision; 

accepting the decision reached as the best possible one in light of the 


Situation and the presently avi lable information. 


ons are not so simple that they 


The psychological process that 
clear perception of alterna- 


Unfortunately, many conflict situati 

ci os : 
n be resolved by taking these steps. 
Produces anxiety and that may prevent the 


tives must be considered in the resolution of intrapsychic conflict. 


PRAPSYCHIG CONFLICT 


wishes, and impulses that make up 


1 The contradictory goals, Š i e 
le Intrapsychic components of a conflict situation stem from the different 
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functions of id, ego, and superego processes and from their interaction 

in the maintenance and preservation of the personality. 7 À 
According to this view, contradictory personal goals result from the 

interaction of the intrapsychic processe 


Goals related to the immediate 
gratification of sexual needs may be inimicable to the achievement of 


long-range goals. Id activity impels an unmarried person to see ee 
tion of sexual impulses, for example, but ego processes may compel 
restraint in the light of reality factors such as the consequences of 
disclosure or the possibilities of pregnancy. 
both ego and superego processes, as in the 
who restrains his impulse to seek sexual gratification not only because 
of the reality factors, but also because his superego processes bring the 


values and moral standards acquired from his parents and the culture tc 
bear on the issue. 


Id processes can conflict with 
case of the unmarried person 


An individual sometimes wishes to strike 
threatens his self-esteem or frustrates 
These aggressive feeling: 
criticizes him or 
Though the 


out against someone who 
him by limiting his behavior. 
s may be evoked by the parent or teacher who 
the employer who denies him something he desires. 
wish to aggress may frequently be evoked by the conditions 
of everyday life, ego processes weigh 
restrain Overaggressive behavior. 

At times ego 


the consequences and operate to 


and superego conflict m 


ay occur. An example of such 
conflict would be the case 


of the person who is aware that if he acts in 
accordance with his religious or ethical beliefs, his behavior will be 
unacceptable to his friends and to most people with whom he has 
contact. The person convictions prevent his pledging 
allegiance to the flag, registering for the draft, or signing loyalty oaths 
may also want to retain the goodwill of his friends and neighbors. Act- 


ing in accordance with his moral convictions may cause him to lose 
friends and possibly his job, Consideration of 


self and to his family of following 
a state of intraps ‘chic conflict, 
tion of compliance, 
Opposite course of action. 

Intrapsychic conflicts 
processes may exist only in theory, since in 


ponents of the self are probably involved in v 
conflict influences ego 


conflict on ego functic 
the experiences that h 
development, one 


whose moral 


the consequences to him- 
his mor; 


al convictions may engender 
His ego proc 


esses impel him in the direc- 
while superego Processes impel him to take an 


that involve only the ego and superego 


most cases all three com- 
arying degrees. Id-superego 
Although the effect of this 
nature of the conflict and 
ative in the individual's psychological 
is worth emphasis: 
ways are essenti 
concepts of himself that 


function, for example, 
on will depend on the 
ave been form 


general point 
will function in whatever 


preserve the 


the ego processes 
ze anxiety and to 
alues. 


al to minimi 
the individual v. 
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An individual in a conflict. situation may waver between the 
alternate goals. Because the alternatives have about equal attractions for 
him, some indecision is bound to occur. The feeling of wanting to go 
both in the direction of a particular objective and away from it has been 
termed ambivalence. The same term is applied to the contradictory 
leclings. wishes, or attitudes that one may feel toward a person, group. or 
Institution, 

The complex process of psychological development engenders many 
ambivalences. For example, the parent who is loved as the source of 
comfort and protection may also be feared and hated as the punisher 
and depriver, The individual reacts positively to persons or agencies that 
will take care of him and make his decisions for him, but he may also 
ion. 
ideas a student of 


hi ee = 8 
nate them for depriving him of his freedom of act 


One of the most difficult, and most important, 
that he may simultaneously like and 


may have feelings of both love and 
Ambivalent reactions occur fre- 


Psychology has to understand is 
dislike the same person, that he 
aggression toward the same individual. 
quently in conflicting situations and in intrapsychic conflict. 


Emotion 


ade to emotional reactions such 
u discussion of emotion has 
an essential aspect of 


\ Although reference has been m 
affection, anger, rage, fear, and elation 
ext since it is 
a link between the material on the 
at in the next chapter on its 


as 


iat reserved for this point in the t 
Pe livia and conflict and provides 
A e of the personality and th 
oo and protection. 
Siege reactions involve a comple dnt 
skeletal of the body: the central nervous, ris 
heart y Systems.. Events in pe E 55 25 . 
and ee perspiration, and in changes in blooc Sie 5 1 5 
a ee ee activity. J hese 1 inges 4 sually accom- 
15 a by pleasant or unpleasant feel BL 
Perce; Seneral activity level of the indivic 15 i . 
the i ved: as being consistent with the enhancement ¢ aintenance o 
rede sake self-concept and if it cont i 
Tu, need, the emotional reaction! ; 
enhar oo If the stimulus event Is inconsisten ae . 
ee Ncement of self-esteem or presents some threat 10 the inc ivic ual’s 
atedness need, the resulting emotion has the quality of a negative or 


x interplay of all the physical 
locrine, muscular, and 
result in increased 


physical chi 
ings and are expressed in changes 
the stimulus event is 


ributes to the satisfaction of his 
s experienced as positive and 
t with the maintenance or 


Undes; 1 . f TAK. AS a 
i desirable state. The attainment of desired goals, such as securing a 
? vered position, negotiating à successful business transaction, or dis- 

ering another person whose company 1$ pleasurable, have accompany- 
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ing emotional reactions of a positive character. Reactions te ain W 
ones and to being treated unfairly have negative emotional 55 

During the first months following birth, infants have been observec 
to exhibit three clearly discernible patterns of emotional reactions: first, 
excitement, later, distress and delight. In the two-year-old child, these 
early patterns have developed into a number of fairly discrete emotions, 
among which fear, disgust, anger, jealousy, joy, elation, and affection can 
be distinguished (3). 

As the child matures physically and 


as his social experiences ac- 
cumulate, his emotional re 


actions become both more specific and more 
varied, and he begins to learn the gestures, f: 
denoting specific emotions that 
Even so, 


acial expressions, and sounds 
are fairly consistent with a given culture. 
it has been demonstrated that the accurate identification of 
emotions from photographs is improved when the judge is provided with 
pictures showing the subjects’ activities 


and surroundings in addition to 
their facial expressions. The more information a judge has about the 


preceding events, the more likely it is that his judgment of the emotional 
reaction will be correct (13) 


The physical reactions 


associated with emotion are not easily differ- 
entiated into separate patterns for the different emotions. In a study of 
physiological responses to anger- and fear-provoking situations, fourteen 
measures of physical functioning were simultaneously recorded for all 
subjects. These included pulse rate, heart stroke, breathing, face 
temperature, hand temperature, galvanic skin response, and muscle action 
currents. Half the indices showed no substantial differences between the 
fear and anger reactions (1). 

Several of these measurements (pulse r 
and galvanic skin response) 
After an individual’s re 
measured, he is given 


ate, blood pressure, breathing, 
are used in the well-known “lie detector. 
actions to neutral questions or terms have been 
another series that contains references to the 
“crime.” Regardless of his attempts to conceal the truth, the detector 
will note physical reactions to the key 
though the technique is not inf, 
it vividly illustrates the 
emotion. 


stimulus words or questions. Al- 
allible in determining guilt or innocence, 
involuntary physical reactions occurring with 
In a famous study 


of the connection between emotional 
reactions, investig: 


ators observed the activity w 
who had a surgically constructed pa 
placed directly in his stomach 
changes associated with emotional fluctuations. It was noted that events 
precipitating emotional reactions were accompanied by changes in the 
gastric fluids and in the color ure of the stomach lining. These 


and physical 
ithin the stomach of a man 


ageway that allowed food to be 
and that permitted 


direct recording of 


and text 
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changes were similar to those that precede the appearance of peptic 
ulcers (17). 

The study of specific emotional patterns and their antecedent or 
subsequent physical states is the subject of a medical specialty termed 
Psychosomatics, It appears that chronic and intense emotional activity 
increases the likelihood of certain disease processes, particularly those of 
the gastrointestinal system, such as ulcers. Probably it is also related to 
some disorders of the circulatory system, such as high blood pressure and 
heart trouble. 

The relationship of specific disease processes to psychological charac- 
teristics is investigated in researches such as one in which peptic-ulcer 
Patients in a hospital were compared to nonpeptic-ulcer patients in their 
approaches to a pin-ball game. They were required to indicate the scores 
they hoped to attain, and it was found that the patients with peptic 
ulcers tended to set unrealistically high goals for themselves. They were 
therefore unable to do as well as they wished, and even superior per- 
formances did not satisfy them (14). 


are the so-called anxiety reactions, and 


Among the emotions 3 
: e individual's physical health 


these have considerable significance in th : 
and psychological effectiveness. Anxiety is a complex emotional state, 
with both physical and psychological aspects. Under certain conditions, 
It is one of the concomitants of intrapsychic conflict. Although moderate 
anxiety has been shown to be a motivating force that may impel an 
dividual to seek and try out alternate actions, intense or prolonged 
anxiety is detrimental to health and to effective psychological func- 
tioning, 
-The physical aspect of the anxiety reaction is similar to tat occur- 
ring when F state of fear is stimulated by overt danger. W hen life or 
Safety is endangered, the bodily systems react appropriately through 
acceleration of heart action, increased secretion of adrenalin, inhibition 
of digestive function, and heightened muscle tone. Physical reactions 
that occur in a state of fear are generally appropriate, for they help 
the individual either to defend himself or to escape from the danger. In 
States of fear, the stimulus evoking the reaction 1s specific and identifi- 
able; in everyday language, the person knows “what he is afraid of” In 
anxiety states, however, the physical reactions are often elicited under 
conditions in which the stimulus is vague OF unknown. In some in- 
Stances, the stimulus may be clear but anxiety is aronsed by the un- 
Predictable and uncertain implications of the situation. When a person 
receives a summons to appear in court to answer a charge of reckless 
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lriving, for example, the stimulus is specific, but the outcome is un- 
driving, xa 8 ; ae $ EO KA 

rtain, Anxiety reactions include feelings of general uneasiness, 5 
certain, Anxiety i l TAn 
tension, tightening in the stomach, and moistening of the palms. / 
person may say, “I feel as if something dreadful is going to happen,” or, 
“Im all keyed up and on edge, and I don't know why. 


Anxiety may be thought of as the reaction to the expectation of 


danger, which involves the possibility of being hurt either physically 07 
z . 8 e * 85 8 a 
psychologically. A person may perceive that a situation can cause hin 


to lose self-esteem or to behave in ways that would be contrary to his 


own self-interests. This perception may not be within his conscious 


awareness; he may be quite unaware of what he is reacting to as danger- 
s outside himself, to internal 
lings, as indicating danger. When a 
person responds to the expectation of danger, we say that he feels 
threatened. In essence then, anxiety is response to threat 
threat may be activated by 
conditions of the 


ous. He may react to external stimuli or cue 
stimuli or his own impulses and fee 


and feelings of 
a person’s perception of certain aspects or 
external environment; 
reactions to his own impulses. 


they may also be experienced as 


Although it is not precisely correct to say 
is intrapsychic conflict, 
conflict has a 
adjustment. 


that the cause of anxiety 
the concomitance of anxiety and intrapsychic 
special significance for the 
Of particular interest are the techniques adopted by a 
person in attempts to ward off anxiety reactions. 
enable him to deal with intrapsychic conflicts so that he can maintain 
his self-esteem. The complex interrel 
conflict is illustrated by 
college sophomore 


assessment of intrapersonal 
These techniques also 


ationship between anxiety and 
the following conversation between Susan, a 
and her counselor. 


Susan: Everything is all mixed 
Counselor: 
Susan: 


up. 

It's hard to know 5 to do. 
Yes, that’s it exactly. I just don't know what to do. 1 
want to be popular and go out a lot, but everytime I have a date 
I go through the same old business. 

Counselor: You wonder if it’s worth it. 
Susan: Yes, | know that boys can't understand why I can't be 
affectionate. In fact, I can't understand it myself, except I guess I 
was brought up to believe that you don't even let a boy kiss you 
goodnight until you have gone out with him quite a few times and 
really know him well. But the boys here expect you to kiss them the 
first time you go out with them and if you don’t, they won't ask you 
out again. 

Counselor: You want to go out, 


but don’t feel that you can go 
along with what they expect. z 
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Susan: Well, that's partly it, but it’s really that I get very upset 
when I am out. I keep worrying about whether I'm saying the right 
things and whether I'm making a good impression. Then if the boy 
seems to like me, I start worrying il he will try to kiss me and if he 
does, whether I'll go all to pieces. This thing has reached the point 
that the whole day before a date I worry about it, and I can’t study 
or concentrate. In fact, I'm so on edge that I can’t eat anything 
before I go out and I’m so keyed up that if we go someplace to eat, 
I can never touch anything on my plate. 


At the time of this interview it was evident to the counselor that 


usan was experiencing rather intense 
vere related to intrapsychic conflicts evokec 
s ions later, however, 


anxiety reactions and that these 
l by the dating situations. It 
that the counselor and Susan 


as not until many sess 
were able to achieve an understanding of 
that her wishes to be loved phy: 
opposed by intense superego forces. 
and unnatural and that they would 


the origins of the conflict. 
cally 


During. s 8 
uring her sessions it became clear 


5 very strong, although they were 
She felt that these impulses were evil 
sed. 


bri ; GS 
ring destruction if expre 
The origin of superego attitudes such 


elationship between a child and his parents. 
any kind of strong emotional reaction and 


as these is to be found in the 
he child who has learned 


that it is “bad” 

nat it is “bad” to express 
h tal displeasure or punishment, comes 
tion evokes either positive or negative 


forbidden impulses and 


at such expressions bring paren 
22 react anxiously whenever a situa 
impulses. An irrational association between 
ts off an anxiety reaction. The anxiety 


leeli T . a 
Clings of impending disaster se 
stimulus that evokes an ur or impulse for 


and ego processes, which are 


Sequence begins with a 
Which gratification is desired. Supereg' 
Mobilized to oppose the impulse, resu 
the expression of the urge would place him in jeopardy. 

irlier, the physical reactions associated with 
t occur when a person is exposed to 


0 
It in the person's reacting as if 


N As has been noted et 
anxiety closely resemble those tha 
Physical danger. In the anxiety sequence, 
Consciously recognized by the person, tho 


Teac * 3 1 i 
“action may be easily identified, as in th 
This threat may be acutely experienced 


are evoked, but it is not a conscious, 


the specific danger is often not 


ugh the situation evoking the 
e case of Susan; the threat of 


danger is to the personality. 
1 forbidden impulses and urges 
gical, or rational assessment; it is a r 
to the impulse, which has been taught by the person's previous experi- 
ences, Although he reacts physically as if his life were threatened, the 


ate the anxiety re 
point is that they do threaten the 


apid ego and superego reaction 


conditions that precipit action may hold no threat of 
8) TNN = 2 2 
Physical danger. The significant 


Person's self-esteem or enhancement and maintenance of the personality. 
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Anxiety may occur almost simultaneously with the a. 
pulses whose expression would bring social disapproval or e he 
person whose superego processes compel him to feel e a sa ; 10 
own honesty or capability, for example, will be extremely vulnerable i 
any situation that he sees as threatening his self-esteem. Charges of ee 
honesty or of ineptness may provoke feelings of anxiety and anger ane 
behaviors directed toward self-protection; he will quickly perceive threat 
in any situation and will experience anxiety reactions as the result ol 
such perceptions. The person whose id-superego conflicts are less intense 
or different in form may well react to a similar situation without feeling 
any challenge to his self-esteem. — 

The origins of anxiety thus lie in either internal or external stimuli 
which initiate a feeling or a perception that the unity and integrity ot 
the personality are threatened. The readiness to perceive threat to 5 
reputation, honesty, or integrity reflects intrapsychic conflict; the over- 
readiness to respond to threat represents the effort to hold anxiety do 
a minimum. The efforts to minimize anxiety involve behavioral patterns 
that have been termed “defense mechanisms” because they function tO 
protect the unity of the personality. The more inclusive term, “mecha 
nisms of adaptation,” adopted in this text to describe both these be- 
havioral patterns and those that maintain and contribute to the develop: 


* . 15 . i 1 
ment of the personality through mastery experiences will be discussed 1! 
detail in the next chapter. 


Summary 


* Poan" = . „jewedd as 
The psychological activity of the personality may be viewed 
directed toward its maintenance, protection, and de 


velopment. In addi- 
tion to these needs, 


the need to feel in communion with others is also 
considered a basic motivation of human behavior. . 
Although it is an inevitable characteristic of life and an essential 
contribution to human development, the thwarting of needs and wishes 
ase in muscular tension and in feelings of frustration. 


associated with frustration is the conflict situation, which resul 
from an individual's holding simult 
tions wherein the satisf. 


other. In addition 


results in an incre 


Closely 


aneous wishes, objectives, or inclina- 
action of one set precludes the satisfaction of the 
to these perceived situational conflicts, the intra- 
psychic processes may impel the individual toward mutually contra- 
dictory goals, and the processes themselves can be in conflict. 

Anxiety, a complex emotional reaction h 
physical properties, occurs when the 
Anxiety differs from fear in that the 


P . eval 
aving psychological ant 
individual experiences threat- 
conditions which precipitate it are 
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often unclear, the actions to be taken are equivocal, and the outcome 
uncertain. In fear situations the danger is identifiable and the physical 
responses are adaptive to the extent that they contribute to the person's 


ellectiveness in combating the threat or in escaping from it. 
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Learning and Adaptive Processes 


elopment consists in acquiring new be- 
established. In the course of develop- 
and the component 


Personal and social dev 
haviors and refining those already 
ment the personality becomes increasingly complex 
selves and processes become differentiated; the self-images become 
sharper, the individual perceives himself and his relationships to those 
about him in more clearly defined terms; he becomes more aware of the 
Controls he must maintain over his own impulses in order to abide by 
Soci avoid hurting other persons or himself. He 
actions or of action tendencies that 
Serve to gratify physical and psychological needs. He learns how to deal 
With life's inevitable frustrations and resolve situational and intra- 
Psychic conflict. He acquires the means of protecting himself against 
the disruptive effects of anxiety and he adopts and utilizes the behaviors, 
skills, and knowledge necessary to cope with and master his environment. 

Tar tive d Hat these behaviors, action tendencies, and patterns 
Of action are acquired as the result of the person’s experience and not 
from changes in his physical structure, it may be said that they are 
learned, The individual learns what he represents to himself and to 
Others, what is permitted and what is r 
hate, Some learnings have a strong “affective” or emotional aspect: the 
Child Jeams to ab the dark; people recoil at the sight of a snake. 
Emotional reactions of anxiety are learned even though what it is that 
has been learned may be unclear; the individual cannot account for his 
reactions or does not understand what in the immediate situation has 


al conventions and to 
acquir è SA 
equires techniques, patterns of 


equired. People learn to love and 


tri 5 5 
'B8ered his response. 


The term “learning” also includes the child's growing awareness of 
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signs of parental pleasure and displeasure 5 
consequences of parental reactions. He learns which behaviors resu 
gratification and which result in pain or discomfort, ae 
A Learning is also of the type that occurs in school, through the study 
of books or through being told of someone else's experience. Such learn- 
ing is accomplished through the use of signs and sounds that F 
8 meanings, or relationships between events and meanings. These 
events or facts may be far removed from the person’s immediate ex- 
perience, as in the study of history or geography. 

Although “learning” is considered by the typical person to be 
restricted to the learning of symbols, all behavioral changes resulting 
from experience must be regarded as learned phenomena and requiring 
explanation. At this time the factual information covering the various 
types of learning is not readily accounted for by any single theory. w 

Learning is one of the major areas of research in psychology. q he 
student should note that the following discussion represents a minimal 
presentation of several of the key ideas suggested by learning theor 5 : 
it is not presented as a summary of the vast number of research projects 
undertaken, nor does it attempt to include the whole range of theoretical 
interpretations of the ways in which individuals learn. The reader who 
is interested in obtaining more information on the learning process, 
particularly as it has been studied in the laboratory, 
readings cited at the end of the chapter. 


should consult the 


Conditioning 


In the course of specifying the details of how one stimulus even 


i 7 oye . . F m for 
becomes associated with another and providing an objective means fc 


: TR i da 
measuring the response evoked by the association, Pavlov developed 


f i r . . ` + toning 
method of approaching a number of puzzling issues. Conditioning 


principles, for example, can be applied to the le 
fears; to the development of 
events; and to learnin 


arning of unreasonable 
associations between logically unrelated 
g that takes place without the subject being aware 
of it. Pavlov made careful observations of the amount of saliva his 
experimental dogs secreted when presented with food. He developed 


techniques for accurately measuring the flow 


from the salivary glands 
and he w 


as interested in the conditions that caused this secretion. In his 
studies, food was utilized as a stimulus and the flow of saliva as the 
response, a response that could be objectively measured in terms of the 
amount of secretion within a given period of time. 

Pavlov found that he could establish 
stimuli and responses, For example, 
which a tone wa 


spd vermeil 
new associations betwee! 

$ l il 
alter a sufficient number of trials i! 
as sounded during the presentation of food, the tone 
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itself, unaccompanied by food, was sufficient to elicit the salivary re- 
sponse. Thus, the initial association of food (unconditioned stimulus) 
with salivation (unconditioned response) was followed by an association 
between the tone (conditioned stimulus) and the salivary response (con- 
ditioned response). 

The conditioning sequence in which a stimulus, having no “natural” 
or logical relationship to the elicited response, becomes associated with 


it may be illustrated as follows: 


le Sa leads to Ru 
(unconditioned stimulus) _-® (unconditioned response) 
(food) 2 (salivation) 
"A 
ae 
8 


(conditioned stimulus) . 
(tone repeatedly presented with food) 


2: Se leads to Re 
(conditioned stimulus) (conditioned response) 


(tone) (salivation) 


e ol conditioning procedure is that the 
us (S,) in addition to the stimulus (5% 


A characteristic of this typ 
8 ject i è * 
ubject is presented with a stimul 
which regularly produces the desired result (Ry) (6). 


GENERALIZATION, DISCRIMINATION, 
AND EXTINCTION 


Watson's classical experiments with an eleven-month-old 


chi o m K 5 Pa $ 
hild (13) are of special interest 1n the 
strated that a fear response could be associated with a stimulus which 
Origi ` 8 A 
riginally did not elicit this response. 
The child, Albert, was placed in i 
blocks, a number of furry objects, and a white rat. He showed no fear 
reactions until a loud crashing noise was sounded shortly after the intro- 
ducti k x 
suction of the rat. The noise (un 
Pehavior (unconditioned response). In this phase of the experiment, the 
Sequence “introduction of rat — loud crashing noise” was repeated 


Until the association between the two was well established. 


In the next phase of the exper 
w. 888 
vith the blocks and then was expose 


study of conditioning. He demon- 


play situation that included 


conditioned stimulus) evoked crying 


iment, Albert was permitted to play 
d to the furry objects. Prior to his 
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being conditioned to fear the rat, Albert reacted normally to Ra es 
blocks and the furry objects. Following the conditioning, 5 s 5 
evoked no unusual response, but crying behavior occurred in 
presence of the furry objects. ý 5 
The second phase of this experiment demonstrates two = ee 
principles derived from studies of conditioning. The ei 1 1 
sponse associated with one stimulus may be elicited by a ne 7 oe 
that are perceived as being similar to the original. This nh ae 
nomenon of “generalization” and it serves the useful function of ena : 85 
us to respond to stimuli without having to develop new asociatan S 
each new stimulus situation. A child soon learns to distinguish 4 
animals from all people, even though he is 
particular individuals or animals. However, 
count for behavior: 


unacquainted with the 
generalization may also ae 
that are inconsistent with the individual's best in- 
alizes to situations in which the response is inappro- 
priate. A child may call all four-legged animals dogs without taking into 
account other identifying characteris 
a fear reaction evoked by 


lerests if he gener: 


, „was 
s. In Albert's case, not only w 


a harmless stimulus (the rat), but the: fear 
reaction was then generalized to include a whole class of stimuli, furry 
objects, which were not dangerous. 
Generalization is complemented by 
known as discrimination. 
ent stimuli to elicit 
stimuli will cease if it is not periodically re 
unconditioned stimulus with 
learned to discriminate bety 
response or the weakening of 
ment is termed “extinction.” 


another conditioning principle 
' Although generalization may allow two Ae 
the same response, the response to one of these 
inforced by presenting ihe 
the conditioned stimulus; the organism has 
veen the two stimuli. Failure to elicit @ 
an established response by lack of reinforce- 


Reinforcement 


The principle of reinforcement occupies 


a number of learning theories. It is utilized to 
ing of the association between a stimulus and 
ing occurs in the cl: 


a central position in 
account for the strengthen” 
a response. Such strengthen- 
on when the unconditioned 
ulus; thus, the presentation 


ical conditioning situati 
stimulus is paired with the conditioned stim 


of the food along with the bell in Pavloy’s experiment served tO 
strengthen the association between the | 


bell and the animal's salivation- 

In the life situation events resulting in tension reduction or in the 
completion of motivated activity are termed reinforcers. The reinforced 
response provided in a given situation will be more likely 
than responses that are not reinforced. When the reinfor 


to be repeated 
cer is pleasant 
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(positive) it is also termed a reward; when unpleasant (negative) it is 
termed punishment. 

The child who brings his father’s newspaper to him at the end of 
the day is apt to repeat this performance if he receives an affectionate 
and approving response from the father. If the child’s performance is 
ignored, then he is less likely to repeat this behavior on subsequent 
occasions. The association between the desired response and the condi- 
o be strengthened when reinforcement 


and when it is consistent and regular 
rregular. For reinforcement to 


tions preceding it are more likely t 
follows quickly after the response 

than when it is delayed, inconsistent, or i 
strengthen an association between a stimulus and response, or to increase 
the likelihood that a situation will evoke a particular reaction, it is not 
essential that the individual be aware that his responses are being 
reinforced. 

It is possible to condition a person without his knowledge to utilize 
some words more frequently than others. In studies of verbal condition- 
ing the psychologist accomplishes this result by responding according to 
@ prearranged program with a nod or approving comment whenever the 
speaker provides the word or words to be reinforced. In such studies the 
Use of gestures or brief comments such as “good” or even sounds that 
communicate approval have been shown to be effective reinforcers. 


SECONDARY REINFORCEMENT 


The parent or teacher interested in strengthening the associa- 
tions between a child's responses and the conditions preceding them will 
reinforce the “correct” responses when they occur. Such reinforcement 
may be merely a nod of approval, a smile, or a sound that indicates that 
the performance was noted. The operation of approval, attention, or 
recognition as a reinforcer is due to a feature of the conditioning process 
known as secondary reinforcement. 

i Secondary reinforcement operat 
tions between stimuli and responses. 
established conditioned stimulus with 
diagram, 


es in the formation of new associa- 
It is accomplished by pairing a well- 
a new stimulus, as is shown in the 


(ee 


Si 
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In the diagram above, S, and S, represent the <a eet bare 
and R, the conditioned response. If S; is a tone and R, is si ai 3 
the first step represents an association developed by the regular pein 
conditioning procedure, described in the Pavlov experiment in 


iati a 1 i at is pai sith the 
food reinforces the association. If S. is a light that is paired witl 


tone (the second step in the diagram), an association is a. a 
tween the light and the salivary response. Secondary 5 = 
been demonstrated (the third step in the diagram), for it has ae kaps 
necessary to present the unconditioned stimulus (food) in order 


establish the association between the light and salivation. 


In Pavlov's classical conditioning experiment, the simult 
entation of unconditioned stimulus 
crucial factor in accounting for the le 
a previously neutral stimulus elicits 
learning based on this 


aneous pres- 
and conditioned stimulus is the 
arning that has taken place when 
a conditioned response. Conditioning 
principle of contiguity—the concurrent presentar 
tion of unconditioned and conditioned stimuli—has been extended 1 5 
modified by a number of theorists. In one current theory offered 1 
Dollard and Miller (3), the roles of response and reinforcement a 


3 ~ s 1 . TINS } Ede ue, 
crucial. They describe che learning sequence in terms of drive, c 
response, and reinforcement. 


The relation between drive, 
psychological needs described in th 
point. It will be recalled that 
ments of the personality, 
stimulus, either external or internal, 
possible to view the behavioral 
responses to drives. The precise st 


the first of the conditions, and the 
€ previous chapter is of interest at i 
“psychological needs” refer to the require 
while the term “drive” refers to any strong 
that impels to action, Thus it ba 
expression of psychological needs n 
atement of how the psychological meer 
is transformed into physical action is not yet available. The proponents 


of the learning Sequence now being described offer considerable evidence 
that “secondary” or acquired drives (which could be cl 
logical and learned) develop from, and 
learned “primary” drives consisting of co 
and pain. 

While the drive im 
accounts for the directio 
for example, 


1 „cho 
assified as psych 

1 ate n- 

are related to, the innate, bs 
iti ; rs 

nditions such as hunger, thirst, 


pels the individual to 
n and cha 
brings his car to 
and continues his driving when 
stimulus—in_ this case, 


i ik 1 » that 
action, it is the cuc 
7 . 115 
Facteristics of the response. A motorists 


i a cue 
a halt when he sees a stop sign (a cu ) 


i GP a 
he sees a green light. The cue is also 7 
a member of a special class of stimuli having 
directional value. Stimuli may have both drive 


y impels the individus 
to him to seek a bomb shelter. 

Dollard and Miller note that before any response can be rewarded 
and learned, it must occur. They go on to point out that in many differ- 


and cue characteristic 


The air raid siren not onl al to act, it also signals 
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ent types of teaching or training situations, the instructor attempts to 
arrange the environment so that the behavior to be learned can occur. In 
situations where the response is likely to occur frequently, obviously the 
instructor has less difficulty than in those in which learning involves 
responses that occur rarely. 

The likelihood of a particular cue’s eliciting a specific response 
depends on the individual's previous learning. A cue can evoke a number 
of different responses and these can be ordered from the most probable 
to the least probable. When a response at the top of the order (sometimes 
termed a hierarchy) is emitted and is not rewarded, its dominant position 
is weakened and on a subsequent occasion it may be replaced by the 
Next response in the order. 

According to this view of learning, the crucial factor in strengthen- 
ing the association between the stimulus condition and any specific re- 
sponse is the nature and amount of reinforcement. Thus rewards and 
Punishments following immediately upon responses that are provided to 
cues will tend to strengthen the association between cue and response. 
Reinforcement is not limited merely to the events and conditions that 
would be included as rewards and punishments: “prompt reduction in 
the Strength of a strong drive stimulus acts as a reinforcement” (3). Thus, 
nigh state of drive will tend to become 


acts that are performed under a | 
associated with the cue stimulus when there is 
tion in the drive. If an acquired drive to attract attention is operative, 
for example, and an individual who: 


behavior at the top is given cues evok 
al of the group, the likelihood increases that he 


t social occasions—on subsequent 


a prompt or sharp reduc- 


se response hierarchy has clowning 
ing that behavior, to the extent that 
he receives the approv 
Will act like a clown on subsequen 
attract attention. 


Occasions when he wishes to 
eristic of human a 


The complex behaviors charact 
large part of learned drives and learned (second 
these behaviors can be modified if previously neutral stimuli acquire 
reinforcing properties. This is illustrated in an interesting experiment 
un which hungry chimpanzees were trained to use poker chips as 
“money.” By placing a chip in a ven 
ceived a grape. After the chip-in-the-n 
Was well established, the chimpanzees W 
chips. Their work consisted of pulling a heavy lever in order to receive 
their “wages” in the form of poker chips. They worked for the chips, 
which could be converted into food, in a manner indicating that these 
acquired reinforcing properties, and that the 


tivity consist in 
ary) reinforcements, and 


ding machine, the chimpanzee re- 
nachine-to-receive-a-grape behavior 
ere trained to “work” for poker 


meutraluoned stimuli had 
Acquisition of such properties con 
learning (14). 


stituted an important aspect of 
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In a learning sequence that has become known as operant 


conditioning and that has been the subject of vigorous inv estigations by 
B. F. Skinner and his associates 


the subject is rewarded when it provides 
the particular response which is to be associated with a a 
stimulus. To strengthen the association between a lever in an anima 
cage (the stimulus) and the pushing of that lever (the response), for 


example, food (the reinforcing stimulus) is given to the animal when it 
presses the lever. 


Since human behavior frequently serves the function of operating on 


the environment in order to elicit something 
ing parallel between the format of the operant conditioning experiment 
and certain aspects of human learning. In a study of the conditioning of 
verbal behavior, the experimenter reinforced all st 
without the subject’s being aware of it. 
indications of agreement with the o 
increase in the tendency to offer 
reinforced, as compared to their 
reinforcement (12). 


from it, there is an interest- 


atements of opinion 
The reinforcement consisted of 
pinions. The results showed a marked 
opinion statements when they were 
frequency under conditions of no 


Since the learnings that 
unintentional, in large part, 
expected that oper 


account for psychological development are 
and often occur without awareness, it 15 
ant conditioning studies may eventually provide more 
explicit and precise statements than are presently available of the condi- 
tions whereby the individual learns who he is and what he represents to 
others and to himself, 

The principles derived from oper: 


in the development of the v 
machines, 


ant conditioning have been ult 
arious devices, including teaching 
he heading of “automatic teaching 
(10). These devices utilize the principle of reinforcing the 
correct response by directly or indirectly indicating the correctness ol 
the response and permitting the students to proceed to the next “frame. 

sists of the unit to be learned; ordinarily this is a limited 
amount of information or a limited number of relationships. Mastery of 
the new learning must occur before the student proceeds. Repetition ol 
previously learned material is frequent in order t 
reinforcement. 


lized 


that are grouped under t 
techniques” 


A frame con 


o allow for additional 


Although they are presently used most frequently in industrial oF 
military training for highly specific skills, it is anticipated that learning 
machines will eventually become a part of the 


public school program 1 
subjects such as language and mathematics, 


Ke] 
or 
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Cognitive Learning 


In the conditioning theory of learning, which gives prominence 
to the role of reinforcement, what is learned is usually considered to be 
tions that are associated with specific 


a series of specific muscular rei 
cues. Other theories of learning have accounted for behavioral change by 
and purposive activity and his percep- 


stressing the individual's cognitive 
and the conditions or 


tion of the relationship between his own needs 
events that would lead to their gratification. 

In one such theory, Tolman gives empha 
activity of the individual. In this approach, it is of central interest to 
Study the nature of the “signs” the environment presents to the subject; 
he is thought of as seeking to reach goals in ways that require the 
expenditure of the least amounts of effort. In Tolman's “sign-learning” 
how the individual sees himself and his 
bearing on his behavior and on what he 
not of the association of response 
f a path to a goal, which is 
“Jearning not movements, but 


s to the goal-directed 


theory the actor's perception 
Situation—has an important 
learns. The learning process consists 1 
to stimulus but rather of the learning o 
marked for the individual by signs; he is 
meanings” (5). 

Of considerable importance in this 
expectancies the individual holds that re 
Which his behavior is directed. In a classic 
the operation of such a goal expectation, 
under a particular box in order to find a banana. When lettuce leaves, 
a food that they liked less than bananas, were found under the box, they 
; lor the bananas. Their continued effort supports 
1 expectation specific to the 


approach to learning are the 
late to or serve as the goals to 
experiment that demonstrated 
monkeys were taught to look 


continued their search 
the view that what had been learned was an ex l 
banana and not fulfilled by the lettuce. According to this theory, when 
the expectation is fulfilled it is said to be confirmed, and learning 
depends not on reinforcement but on the confirmation of expecta- 
tions (11). 


cted from the variety of learnings that theories 


Must explain and the gaps in our knowledg' 
no one theory fully covers the range of data subsumed under the term. 
“trial and error learning’—the learning 


Occurring as a result of the identification of an eflective response in a 
r Jutions to the problem at hand—is most 
readily explained on the basis of reinforcement-conditioning theory- 
“Insight learning,” in which the principle manifested by a problem must 

a solution, sometimes in only one trial, 


© identified in order to reach x 5 
may be most readily dealt with by cognitive expectanc) theories (4). 


As would be expe y 8 z 
e of the nature of learning, 


It has been suggested that 


ra z . š 
‘ndom series of possible so 
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The reader should note that all the patterns of behavior ny 1 
mechanisms in the next section of this chapter constitute 1 80 = 
sponses having an adaptive character. In the second pan of ee pm 
beginning with Chapter 6, the situations confronted by ee e 
various stages of their development are considered: in 3 “wie 
the individual learns who he is, how he can maintain himself, wi 1 
he can function within himself and in relation to other persons. 


The Adaptive Mechanisms 


Most of man’s covert and observable behavior may be thought oa 
being learned and adaptive to the circumstances that surround him. 2 
only do his thoughts, his work, and his goal-directed pursuits fit in : 
adaptive patterns, but so do his recreational activities and even thos 
behaviors that seem to be aimless, purposeless, or even nonadaptive. 

In the following discussion of adaptation, the emphasis is on those 
patterns that represent the personality’s activity in maintaining. pee 
tecting, and enhancing itself. This discussion of the patterns ol perceiv- 
ing, interpreting, and responding to stimuli in terms of the requirements 
of the personality will focus on intrapersonal activity. We must under 
stand these patterns of activity before going on to consider the -y 
additional factors in the evaluation of an individual's psychologica 
development. These are the behaviors manifested 


in relationships with 
other people (interpersonal development) and the degree to which indt- 
viduals utilize their abilities and talents in productive and satisfying 
work, 


> ir be 
A study of the psychologically adaptive processes and their b 
havioral representations, termed 


a ; 2 - ica ie 
mechanisms, provides clues to ul 
explanation of behaviors that 


are seemingly unrelated to the mainte 
nance of life. Some human effort goes far beyond that required for 
physical survival, In time of war, maintenance of the self-image requires 
actions that are almost certain to bring injury or death, Feelings ol 
loyalty to comrades or of responsibility for the group may impel a 
soldier to behave in ways that lead to his own destruction. The Japanese 
practice of hari-kari, in which personal honor is considered of mios 
importance than physical survival, becomes understandable when it 1“ 
viewed as a way of maintaining a valued self-concept. a 

The mechanisms with which we are concerned are arbitrarily 
divided into those that serve the maintenance 
(defense mechanisms), and those that contrib 
functions (mastery mech 


: ions 
and protective function 


ute to the enhancement 
anisms). The mechanisms of ada 
to maintain a state of maximal balance 
and the selves. It is important to unde 
Maximal for an individual, 


ptation operate 
among the intrapsychic processes 
rstand that this balance is always 
given his particular conflicts and his par 
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ticular resources for dealing with these conflicts, but that this maximal 
balance is not the same as a high level of intrapersonal development. 
The attainment by an individual of the greatest possible degree of 
intrapersonal harmony does not insure his meeting the standards for 
maximal development. 

The mechanisms of defense, concerned with the maintenance and 
protection of the personality, accomplish the best possible balance of 
lves by controlling or circumventing 


the intrapsychic processes and the se 
t. The mastery mechanisms, which 


anxiety stemming from internal conflic 
contribute significantly to self-esteem, function to decrease the numbers 
and kinds of situations that can arouse anxiety. In the assessment of 
amount or level of anxiety and the means the 


development, both the 
its disruptive effects are of 


individual utilizes in protecting against 
Importance. 


Mechanisms of Defense 


The conditions of psychological development and the related 
Conditions imposed by living within a society result in the individual's 
developing an awareness of the signals that represent danger for him. He 
learns that unrestrained expression of his sexual or aggressive inclina- 
tions is unsafe, that action without consideration and forethought may 
bring undesirable consequences, and that the number, complexity, and 
Confusions of the “do's” and “don'ts” of the world are obstacles to the 
Provision of the protection and gratifications he desires. He also becomes 
ainst his own standards bring feelings of guilt 
nings and many others, most men 


aware th: ; 
vare that transgressions ag 


a f Ar 
nd depression. Because of these lear 
Thoreau’s statement that “the mass 


may not be literally true, but if 


have experienced anxiety reactions. 
vi men lead lives of quiet desperation,’ à 
It is interpreted to mean that most men experience anxiety in varying 
degrees, it can be accepted as psychologically sound. As frustration must 
be considered an inevitable product of the experience of living, so one 
must consider that anxiety itself will be unavoidable for most people; 
therefore the presence of anxiety is not as significant in the assessment 
Of intrapersonal adjustment as are the effects of anxiety in interfering 
with the individual's psychological and physiological functioning. 

Just as the presence of anxiety per se is not indicative of disturbed 
evelopment, so the utilization of the mechanisms of defense does not 
in itself have special significance in the assessment of development. 
Probably each of the patterns of perceiving, interpreting, and respond- 
ing to be described is relied upon by everyo 
they are given separate names, such as repression, projection, or dis- 
Placement, these patterns are used in combination. The effectiveness of 
the defensive processes depends upon the severity of intrapsychic conflict, 


ne at some time. Though 


i BE 10 
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i i inati defenses 
I tresses in the external situation, and the combination of 1 85 
she anal rtunities available 
the individual employs, as well as upon the opportunities avai 
1 y À 
him for resolving the conflict. ; op Sumas 
Although the defenses function to maintain the personality by z 
: 5 0 > 7815 Ne baie 1 ar certa 
tecting the person from experiencing dis uptive anxiety, under ce 


i i : ri is ‘ironment. 
conditions they may handicap his efforts to cope with his environ 
When intrapsychic conflicts ar 


Eoi an imar 

50 pronounced that most of an ind 
ili i sui anxiety, then 

vidual’s energy must be mobilized against the ensuing anxiety, 


> 5 13 5 Ade ei 

there is little left for the business of living, and the individual's effect 
iti r erte 7077 + ciety ca 

ness is diminished. In addition, the defenses erected against anxiety 


à A "A e orld 
result in distorted perceptions and interpretations of the external w 
or in inappropriate behaviors. 


REPRESSION 


Repression is one of the major defense 
one mentioned most frequently by 
and adjustment. The term repr 


mechanisms and is the 
authors of books on mental hygiene 

ton relers to the exclusion of thoughts, 
feelings, and wishes from conscious awareness, It has some similarity 15 
the process usually termed “forgetting,” and a superficial analysis migh 
easily confuse the two. 

In the usual course of 
both pleasant and unple 
deeply. For many of the 
images or perceptions. TH 
the pas 


living, an individual has a vast number of 
asant experiences, some of which touch him 
se experiences there 
lese impressions or 
age of time and with the 
—the experiences are forgotten. 
vidual may try to 
other cases, his f 


are corresponding visual 
recollections grow dim with 
intervention of more recent experiences 
If the occasion demands it, the indi- 
remember them, 
ailure to remember 
intervened between the ti 
recall. This h 
know 


è ceeds; in 
and in some cases he succeeds: 

at have 
may be caused by events that h 2 


me of the experience and the 
as been termed ‘ 


n that less forgetting 
an equal number of hou 
When the experience cannot be recalled 
a blackboard has been erased, Thou 


statement of the forgetting process, it 
of forgetting. 


Repression also 


P s 
attempt at il 
> . 1 5 i 18 
retroactive inhibition,” For example, it 

occurs during an intery 


al of sleep than during 
rs spent in the usual 


activities of daily life- 
it is as if something written on 
gh this analogy is not an accurate 
is the way that many people think 
accounts for the f 
process different from that just describ 
not to an erasure, 


8 FK 18 A 
ailure to remember, but it is 1 

. arec 
ed. Repression may be compare 


8 or blocking from view of some 
nder cert 


but to the concealin 
thing written on a blackboard. U 


may still be made available to view, 


Men who were exposed to sey 
sometimes experienced 


an conditions, the experienc 
or more correc Uy, remembered. 


é itions 
ere stress during battle condition 
acute reactions of anxiety and emotional dis 


ere ; 
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E oe War I such reactions were termed shell shock,” 
hie Shite a greater knowledge ol the condition they are now 
be 2 po . Tranmane ’ refers to a condition of 
0 ee mee when it is paired with the noun “neurosis,” it 
a irs ig opica! disturbance created by an unusually upsetting 
1 S t Wos eee observed that in traumatic neurosis there 
98 ibs e for events that had occurred during the period of 
The oe 55 p though the patient was still disturbed by these events. 
W ot loss, or amnesia, was often so complete that nothing could 
Helene 5 ai events that had extended over several days. Under the 
1 ah p relaxant drugs or hypnosis, however, the individual was able 
72 50 i re ihing: that he could not recall while conscious. Cases such as 
sep 95 50 the influence of the mechanisms of repression, not of 
orgetting. 

a loss of memory fo 
mica a study in which students r: 
5 during their Christmas holidays as pleasant, unpleasant, or 

rent. A month and a half later the students were asked again to 
it was found that a higher percentage of 
remembered than of those rated as un- 
in account for the differ- 


or certain events was less dramatically demon- 
ated the experiences that had 


list their experiences, and 
Pleasant experiences were 
Pleasant (8). The mechanisms of repression ci 
sant and pleasant events. 

rilure experiences on learning and 
forgotten when 


ences in the memory of unple 

In studies of the influence of fe 
found that more items were 
lure situations than in nonfailure situa- 
o self-esteem were removed by 


retenti 5 
Clention, it has been 


ers ; 5 
Persons had learned them in fa 
at when threats t 


tions 
ns. It was observed th 
e was some recovery of memory 


8 the nature of the failures, ther 
de items which had been „Jost“ to awareness (1). 
will 33 complex interrelationship of repression, anxiety, and conflict 
n >e described in the following pages, and as a starting point, the 
toned of intrapsychic conflict to evoke anxiety when aspects of the 
ict signify threat will be recalled. Thus, an impulse that had been 
expressed behaviorally may be opposed by ego 
Wath shen it occurs again. T he contradictory 
shes for immediate impulse gratification and for safety constitute 
f the impulse’s effecting a break through 
arouses anxiety. Even though it is 
ates an anxiety-provoking state 


T 
abi when it w 
PGdexend ores 

cesses and hence inhibited w 


8 ic 21212 
. and the possibility 0 
to behavior constitutes a threat that 


Oppose 5 1 5 
Pposed, the presence of the impulse cre 
and unpleasant. Repression serves the function of 


ission of anxiety-provoking wishes, thoughts. 
thus, a previously painful experience will not 
unrecognized. Repression 


chat is unsatisfying 
a na against the adm 
be ae into awareness; 
eie. ed, or an impulse to 

r resolves the conflict nor 
it merely protects 


aggress may be 
5 dispenses with the anxiety associated 
with it: 5 fr 5 f 

h it: toa degree, one from consciously confront. 
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i as iz r evoking 
ing the wish, thought, or feeling that has the potential for e 155 
55 He ý Aaj recogniz 
inxiety. As will subsequently be noted, the person may not recogn 5 
8825 . m 8 < 8 e anxiety 
the source, but he still experiences, directly or in disguised form, anxiety 

£ , 

reactions or their equivalents. 


Before an illustration of the mechanism of repression can have 9 5 
ing it is necessary to indicate that an event is eshenieneet in 1 
movements and in the awareness of oneself, one’s emotions, anc ; 
situation. Visual images and other sensations comprise the content 1 
what the person is aware of while experiencing an event. Following ns 
event, to an extent he can re-experience the state in the sense that mew 
ments, emotions, images, and sensations similar to those which ORGNI 15 
previously are again evoked. He remembers the event when he ee ie 
the visual images and the sensations associated with the event. An 8 
perienced event may be represented symbolically through a specific 
image or thought that constitutes only a fragment of the total . 
Such a symbolic representation can remain in one’s conscious awarene 25 
or may be seemingly lost to awareness, or the symbolic ie paige E 
a previous event may be responded to when confronted in a differen 
context and at a time far removed fron 
images and symbols representing 
understood as direct and log 
finally, the images an experienced event 
can be “split off” from the sensations and emotions that constituted the 
original experience, and while the emotional state associated with the 
symbolic representation of the experience can b 
symbols essential to memory of the event can be repressed. 

A young woman who was receiving 
she was seized with acute 
period of waiting 


n the original experience. I 8 
an experience are not necessarily eae 
ical products of the experienced event. Ant 
and symbols associated with 


i 8 se nie 
e active, the images an 


intensive counseling related that 
anxiety whenever she had to wait. During ihe 
she would experience a feeling of impending disaster 
and she would perspire, tremble, and become nauseous. The most acute 
reaction she had ever experienced was while w 
brating the Chinese New Year. 
return to her home. 

It was not until several days 1 
with her counselor, that the 


aiting for a parade cel 
5 1 0 
She became so tense that she had t 


ater, while she discussed the incident 
associations between her emotional reactions: 
the parade, and the Waiting situation became at all clear to her. She 
described a number of less intense reactions to other situations in which 
she had been kept waiting, and then she rec 
with her whenever she f 
she received on these o 


them. One particul 


alled her mother’s impatience 
ailed to be prompt. She recalled the punishment 
ccasions and the unple 
ar memory stood out 
for years. At the age of five or six 
in preparation for a party, 


asantness associated 1 5 
» Which she had not thought © 
alter she had put on her best dress 


her mother placed her in a room that was 
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usually closed and instructed her to sit still until she was called. After 
waiting alone for what seemed to her to be a very long time, she became 
restless and impatient. She began whirling about the room with her 
arms outstretched. This playful interlude came to an abrupt halt when 
she brushed against her mother’s most prized possession, a Chinese vase. 
The vase fell, and the aftermath was severely disturbing. Her mother 
screamed at her, spanked her, and then went off to the party, taking her 
sister but leaving her home. 


This incident suggests that the associative 
symbolic representation and the affect (emotion) may not be logical; 
there was no reasonable connection between the general act of waiting 
and the general reaction of anxiety. The relationship becomes clear 
only when its meaning to the individual in terms of his experience is 
considered, If an emotional reaction “does not make sense” one cannot 
infer that there are no relationships which account for it; one can only 
conclude that they are difficult to identify. The associ live process is 
not obvious and clear-cut. Episodes or fragments of experience may be 
found to relate to other fragments of experience with which they seem- 


Ingly have little in common. 


process between the 


In the example, waiting was associated with anxiety reactions. The 
fact that the incident had a Chinese theme aroused far stronger reactions 


of anxiety than had been evoked by any previous waiting incident. It 
) 

Was as if the fears and pain expe 

again brought into play by the € 


rienced when the vase was broken were 
pisode of waiting for the Chinese New 
Year's parade to begin. However, although this report illustrates the 
associative process, the information is too limited to provide a clear 
statement of the nature of the conflict situation to which the anxiety 
reaction was related. 


At this point several hypotheses might be formulated concerning 


the nature of the girl's intrapsychic conflict and its relationship to the 
i any waiting situation. One would be that 
i processes developed out of the 
had had with her parents and sister over many 
in which she was punished for breaking the vase 
ate, it was only one of many 


anxiety she experienced in 
the conflict among id, ego, and superego 
experiences this girl 
years. The incident 
Was not the sole cause of the conflict st 
incidents that had influenced her psychological development. Like many 
of the other significant experiences in this girl's life, this incident con- 
tributed to her feeling that disobeying her mother was unforgivable 


and that the only proper behavior was complete compliance with her 
Aligned with the judgmental component of the 
4 8 


which was influenced by the fact that 
ther when she disobeyed and that 


Mother's expectations. 
personality was the ego process: 
she was punished in one way Or 
the consequences of displeasing her 


ano 
mother were serious and painful. 
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At the same time, the ego processes were developed while 1 8 
eased minimal affection from her highly critical mother. This 00 
tion of her desires for affection created profound wishes to 5 
against the mother as well as the sister, who was perceived as 1 15 a 
favored child. But to strike back at her mother would cause the loss 
whatever minimal affection was available and also oc 


sion the painful 
experience of punishment. And, of course, the deep pe iel 50 
expression of aggressive or emotional impulses, or even their conten l 55 
tion, was sinful also conflicted with the wish to express them. Thus, t > 
wish to aggress, to strike back at the mother, evoked . 
reactions from the ego and the superego processes, with the resulting 
repression of the aggressive wish. 

The anxiety experienced by this girl as an adult was related to 
intrapsychic conflicts that began in the development 


al experiences of 
her childhood. The conflicts and their 


potentials for initiating the 
i i » vears. eve rh the 
anxiety sequences had persisted over many years, even though 

memory of incidents such as that described had 


not been consciously 
retained. Many explanations are avail 


able to account for the removal 
of symbolic representations of experience 
ness. When this occurs the memory 
under certain circumstances 
—he finds that the 


s or memories from conscious- 
is seemingly completely lost. Met 
and frequently to the individual's surprise 
memory returns. 

Although the occurrence of repression is acknowledged by most 
psychologists, different explanations are offered for its growth and 


function. All of these, in our present stage of knowledge, must be 
tentative, 


One suggestion is that it is 
conscious, process blocking fron 
linked to unpleasant conflict. 
symbols specifically associated with the conflict, 


include broad segments of experience 
either to e 


an active, though involuntary and un- 
2 awareness those symbols which are 
Such blocking may apply not only to 
but may generalize tO 
that seemingly have little relation 
n the immediate situation. ‘There 
“cause” for the girl in the ex 
her immediate situ 
contained no overt danger. 

process differs from the 
decides to put aside 
When a person says to himself, 
“I will put that out of 
process that is termed 
introduced 


arlier events or to events i 
was little obvious ample to become acutely 


anxious, since ation (waiting for the parade to begin) 


The involuntary deliberate shift in attention 
that occurs when one a difficult question or problem. 
“I won't think about that 


any more,” or, 
my mind for 


the time being,” he is utilizing & 
Suppressed material can be re- 
the deliberate 
unavailable 


“suppression.” 
to consciousness by decision to do so; re- 
pressed material is ordinarily 


to consciousness, since it 
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Operates expressly to prevent the awareness of forbidden or dangerous 
impulses or wishes. The act of repressing is involuntary; we do not know 
and the ideas associated with 


that unacceptable wishes and impuls 
them are denied access to consciousness. 


It is essential to understand that repression does not resolve con- 


flict; it partially insulates the person from experiencing the anxiety 
reactions associated with conflict. Its effectiveness in protecting against 
anxiety depends upon the strength of the conflicting wishes, thoughts, 
or feelings and the strength of the counterforces of the personality acting 
to prevent their behavioral expression. The intensity of the intrapsychic 
conflict, as well as the nature of the situation external to the individual, 


will determine, in part, how effectively repressed defenses accomplish 


their functions. To some extent, 
prevent the memories of relatively minor physical 
the process of developing from entering awareness 


everyone must utilize repression to 
and psychological 


hurts accrued in 
and Monopolizing consciousness. 
however, repression has a number of features that 


to the individual. Although repression of large 
an internally adaptive and pro- 
il effectiveness and decrease 


As a defense, 
limit its usefulness 
Segments of previous experience serves 
lective purpose, it may reduce a person’s soci lentes i i 
his ability to pursue valued objectives. “Forgetfulness” of the details of 
‘ anxiety, guilt, or anger deters him 
In addition, it prevents him from 
his present situation have anxiety-arousing 
o deal with the total experience as if it were 
As a result, he may be so strongly impelled 
t his social effectiveness becomes even 
describe his feelings 


the experiences accounting for his 
from “profiting from experience. 


knowing what parts of 
Potentials. He is forced t 
responsible for his uneasiness. 
lo avoid similar situations tha 
More curtailed. A solitary, friendless person may 
“I become quite tense and uncomfortable when 
L have to be around people.” But he may be quite in error in attributing 
urrent total situation. Heavy reliance on repressive 
self-deception, and under such con- 


accurately when he says, 


his reactions to his c 
defenses often results in unwitting 
ditions there is little opportunity 
Mastery of the conflict. 

Aside from its adequacy as a 
Personal effectiveness, massive repression meg x 3 
ability to experience and demonstrate mirth, sorrow, compassion, af- 
yt in blunted or disguised form. When such blunt- 


richness, intensity, and vitality of life become 
and subtleties of life can be ap- 
lirect access to one’s own experi- 


for corrective action in the form of 


defense and from its influence on 
restrict an individual's 


fection, or anger exce] 
ung occurs, much of the 
Unavailable to him. The complexities 
Preciated and reacted to only through ¢ 
ence; repression disrupts within-self communication. 
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REPRESSION AND DENIAL AS 
“BLOCKING” DEFENSES 


Closely related to the repressive type of defense is “denial.” X 
this case, the individual rejects the stimuli that impinge upon him; 15 
does not see those which have special threat for him. In denial, t 1 
person fails to “see” and hence to recognize and think about the T 
arousing stimuli, with the result that his perceptions of himself, 10% 
example, may be at marked variance with others’ perceptions of a 
In understanding their reactions to him, he may be at a considerable 
disadvantage and may be unable to take action that would improve his 
self-understanding. In repression, wishes, thoughts, and feelings as- 
sociated with pain and unpleasantness are excluded from awareness. In 


denial, an experience is excluded from consciousn 
failure to “see” ( 


s through a seeming 
perceive) the significant elements of the event and URNS 
to respond to their presence. A person with a profound physical dis- 
ability, for example, may refuse to admit that he is impaired. All con- 
trary evidence and argument will be vehemently rejected or dismissed. 
The denial process operates in part on the b 
since the person perceives stimuli that are 
to respond to stimuli that lack meaning for 
provoking potentials. 


asis of selective perception, 
acceptable to him and fails 
him or that posses anxiety- 


Since they prevent the conscious recognition of forbidden 
or the perception of stimuli that are rel 
pression and denial defenses may 
Their use makes it very difficult for 
clearly the nature of 


impulses 
ated to forbidden impulses, LS 
be considered “blocking defenses. 
a person to perceive accurately OF 
the conflicts that give rise to his anxiety. The 
person who relies heavily on repression and denial may be acutely 
aware of his feelings of anxiety and of their 
is quite unable to account for their origins. This is not surprising since 
the defense itself renders useless the very me 
comprehension—the conscious 
with anxiety and conflict, 

The mech 


inappropriateness, but he 


ans required for she 
awareness of the experience associate’ 


anism of repression does not itself 
in which an individual may 


unable to modify his usual 


account for behaviors 
appear to be emotionally unexpressive OY 
activity pattern. 
limes evidencing the psychological 
psychic conflict. The impulse to 
expression is therefore opposed b 
appropriate to the impulse is 
sufficiently intense, there m 
of defense, but 


In these cases he is some- 
immobility that results from intra- 
act initiates a feeling of threat; the 
cho or superego processes, and action 
inhibited. When intrapsychic conflict 1$ 
ay be considerable reli 
behavioral inhibition is correctl 


ance on the mechanisms 
y considered a result of 
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conflict itself and not of the defenses necessary to protect against the 


anxiety aroused by the conflict. 


The difficulty of distinguishing betwee 
illustrated by the results of an experiment in which persons were re- 


quired to read words flashed on a screen. Comparisons were made 
between the lengths of time required to read words considered anxiety- 
arousing and to read words considered neutral. Changes in the electrical 
conductivity of the skin were used to measure emotional reactions to 
the words. The actual reading involved both the perception of the word 
and the response of uttering it. Results indicated that anxiety-provoking 
words were capable of evoking emotiona 
Subject did not report seeing the word (7)- 
word could be due to the blocking action of the d 
prevented the word's entry into awareness or to inhibition of the overt 


response because such response (expression) seemed unsafe. When one 
the absence of behavior, it is difficult to 
reaction fails to become overt because the 
ession has been in- 


n repression and inhibition is 


responses even though the 
Failure to report seeing the 
lenial defense that 


is ; : y 
S attempting to account for 


know whether an impulse or 
r because its motor expr 
denial, and inhibition are 


ating together. 


wis t 

Pte has been repressed 0 
libited. In practice, there 
0 wi ; 
ften assumed to be closely 


fore, repression, 
linked processes Oper 


and symbols which if admitted 
are blocked out; in other 
rmed into impulses and 
to awareness. Often the blocking 


In repression and denial the impulses 
to consciousness would be anxiety-provoking £ 
defenses these impulses Or symbols are transfo. 


symbols that can safely be given entry 
and transforming defenses are utilized simultaneously to prevent aware- 
ness of an anxiety-laden impulse or the symbols associated with it. In 
of the unacceptable impulses, wish, or thought 
elements of it will be transformed, and 


anxiety-provoking potential will appear 


uch instances elements 
1 be repressed while other 
having been divested of their 
consciousness in disguised form. 


PROJECTION 

own to his fraternity prothers as a suspicious in- 
as difficult to get along. He talked very little 
a bout himself. He was alook and 


di John was kn 
a ee : 
Vidual with whom it W 


a s mati 

pe never provided any information 4% ted all invitations t 
2 3 , ed a invl ions to par- 
nad no close friends. He ungraciously reee i 1 75 


ticipate in dances and other social affairs. In view of his behavior, his 
i : 1 and angry when they learned how he 


raterni is 
ity brothers were surprise ; 
had described them to a college newspaper reporter Asked for a 
Confidential” statement on fraternity life, John criticized his fraternity 
Tothers vehemently. He said they were unfriendly, snobbish, and dis- 
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trustful of one another. When word about bis comments wed we 
house, his roommate exclaimed, “Imagine John’s saying that! W 510 
he did was describe himself and the way he acts. It’s like the pot calling 
the kettle black.” — 

In effect, John’s roommate provided a concise comment on pre 
jection,” a major transforming mechanism. This defense process oe 
against anxiety by preventing symbols, words, images, and ideas 9 
gaining entry into the individual's awareness in their original form. T 
addition to repression of the intrapsychic conflict with which u 
symbols are associated, the distinguishing feature of the ee n 
projection is the assignment to others of qualities, characteristics, anc 
motives that actually relate to oneself. When attributed to someone 
else, such qualities are less anxiety-provoking than they would be if they 
were identified as one’s own. Instead of thinking, “I want to hurt him, 
the person believes, “He wants to hurt me.” When asked why he did 
something naughty, a small child will frequently point to a brother ot 
sister and say, “He made me do it” 

Although the militant fanatic who crusades violently against some 
special form of “sinfulness” seems to be motivated by his own impulses 
to engage in the behaviors against which he 
be judged on the basis of its own merit 
of its protagonist. Similarly, the c 
changes in procedures for tre 
modification of law. 


evaluated on the b 


crusades, his platform must 
not on the personal motivations 
ase for or against capital punishment, 
ating criminals and delinquents, and the 
s protecting persons accused of subversion must be 
asis of argument and evide 
issue. This caution is necessary since st 
can be 


nee that pertains to the 
ands on either side of such issues 
attributed to psychological motivation to protect against anxieties 
ssociated with the expression of unacceptable impulses. The person 


who projects his own intense aggressive impulses to others believes tha 
the only effective deterrent t 


o homicide is the execution of convictec 
murderers, Even though such an analysis explains why some person 
argue with great vehemence in favor ol capital punishment, the validity 
of the 


argument must be established or refuted 
vations of its critics or proponents. 

In an interestin 
a fraternity were 


apart from the moti- 


8 study of the processes of projection, members of 
asked to rate both themselves and the other members 
on stinginess, obstinacy, disorderliness, and bashfulness. Each student's 
ratings of himself were compared to his ratings of others and with the 
averaged ratings assigned to him by the group. It was found that the 
students who tended to rate others as possessing specific undesirable 
characteristics and themselves as acceptable in the same characteristics 


were actually rated by the group as possessing the particular undesirable 


traits to a high degree. For example, the persons who scored themselves 
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as being generous, but who were evaluated by the group as being stingy, 
tended to judge the other members of the fraternity as being stingy. 
Such conclusions applied only to those students whose self-ratings de- 
viated markedly from the ratings assigned to them by others (9). 

The use of projection to ward off anxiety accompanying guilt 
reactions is suggested by the results of a study of eight-year-old children 
(15). After each child had been given a desirable toy and one that was 
less desirable, they were divided into two groups. Each child in one 
group was then asked to give one of the toys to another child. The 
sked which toy another child would 


children in both groups were then! 
have given him. The children who had been asked to give up a toy 
atly than did the others that their friends would 
: Actually having to give up the toy 
that included conflict between the 
good, guilt over retaining the 
feeling of greediness, and 
nginess or greed to the 


indicated more frequer 
have given the less preferred toys. 
Initiated a sequence of reactions 
desire to be greedy and the wish to be 
favored toy, anxiety aroused by the “bad” 
defense against the anxiety by imputing stir 
friend. 

Although it has an internally adaptive and protective function, 
extreme reliance on projection may result in behaviors that are ob- 
-inadequate psychological development. For 
inism is observed in the delusions of very 
ed by what they “see” or “hear,” 
“protect” themselves, or who may 


Viously characteristic of 
example, the projective mechi 
disturbed persons, who may be terrifi 
who may be impelled into violence to 


carry out “messages” to inflict harm on others. 


DISPLACEMENT 


. Displacement is another major transforming defense mecha- 
nism that protec igainst the conscious recognition of anxiety-provoking 
impulses or wishes. This protection is achieved by channeling an 
Mpulse or wish toward persons or objects other than those toward whom 


twas initially directed. 
The displacement proce 
Sequences, such as the one that begins 
his wife’s abuse at home. The scene t 5 5 1 
Where he is shown as a raging tyrant, shouting orders and frightening 
his employees. The implication is that since he was unable to express 
lostility toward his wile. he redirected his p 
subordinates. 


ss has been illustrated in various cartoon 
with a husband's meekly accepting 
hen shifts to the husband’s office, 


ent-up feelings toward his 


istrated by an event that occurred in an English 
had been an extremely trying one for 
ıl] from her mother belore she left 


_ Displacement is illu 
ater ss class. The morning 
“arol, who had received a phone ca 
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the dormitory. Phone calls from home were always difficult. Her 1 
usually gave her a little lecture and although Carol did not Enon Ww z 
the trivial suggestions her mother made during these discussions ups l 
her. Today's call was even more trying than usual. Not only did her 
mother make suggestions as to how she might rearrange her room a 
the dormitory and what she should wear at the formal, she also tolg 
Carol that her plan to spend Easter vacation with her roommate was 
unacceptable. Since she saw her parents frequently, she couldn't 
the point to her mother’s insistence that they would miss her if she 
didn’t come home. Carol recalled that it had always been like this; when- 
ever she wanted very much to do something, her mother always managed 
to overrule her. She disliked herself for always giving in so meekly and 
decided that someday she would really be able to handle the situation 
without having to comply with her mother’s wishes. ö 
Carol's thoughis about vacation were interrupted by Professor 
Jones’ remarks about the poor work turned in by the students on his 
last examination. He said that some members of the class with unusual 
ability were doing work that was far beneath their capabilities. Caro! 
felt that he was looking at her when he made 
guilty. She wondered why everyone 
hour, the professor 


this remark, and she felt 
had to pick on her. At the end of the 
asked her to remain. “Here it comes,” she said tO 
herself and suddenly, without further 
professor of being the 


her tears and temper, 
she had calmed down 
her to remain for 


thought, she began accusing the 
poorest teacher she had ever heard of. Through 
she went on to shout many insults at him. After 


she realized that Professor Jones had only asked 
a few minutes, that he 
And the strange thing about it w 

The process of displ 
example. 


had said nothing else to her. 
as that she really liked him. 

acement is usua 
The transforming 
knowledge, although, 
strong feelings came 


lly not so obvious as it is in this 
of impulses or wishes occurs without our 
in retrospect, we well might wonder how such 
to be elicited by the particular situation. 

When anxiety is evoked by the impulse to express positive feelings: 
they also may be displ If their expression would be threatening: 
strong feelings of affection for one person might be redirected more 


“safely” toward a different person or, as is sometimes the case, toward 
animals, or into activities that bring some gratification without involving 
a risk of provoking anxiety. 


aced. 


COMPENSATION 


The mechanism of compensation resembles that of displace- 
ment, for it directs the individual's energy and effort toward objectives 
different from those with which they were originally associated. Not only 
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does compensation transform the symbol that represents the impulse, 
but it is accomplished through activity that is different in form and 
character from the initiating impulse. For example, aggressive impulses 
come to have neither an aggressive form nor an aggressive meaning as 
far as the individual is concerned. 

it cannot be directed toward their original 


Impulses or wishes tha 
pensatory gratifications via substitute 


objectives are provided with com 
outlets. The original and popular meaning 
Alfred Adler originated the term “compensation” 
that man’s activities are 


of compensation differs from 


that presented above 
and used it in conjunction with his theory 
real or imagined inferiorities (2). He 
mastering a limitation or handicap by 
skills, and it is in this sense that 
is said to have compensated 


directed toward overcoming 
described it as the process of 
developing supplemental strengths and 
the term is popularly used. Demosthenes 
for a childhood speech impediment by becoming a great orator. Many 
©versimplified psychological the behavior of famous 
figures, such as Napoleon a 
Sented in terms of the compensatory proc 
rt in his 
a that he was compensating for his 
e complexity of the psychological 


explanations of 
nd Franklin D. Roosevelt, have been pre- 
Although Napoleon's small 
ambitions, an explanation of 


Stature may have played some pa 
his behavior based solely on the ide 
lack of height fails to do justice to th 
Processes that motivate men. 

v Compensation can be viewed as one 
individual from anxiety. Activities that wou 
wishes, or 
individual to 
activities contribute to 


of the defenses protecting the 
ld evoke anxiety by forcing 
conscious recognition of impulses, thoughts are put aside in 
favor of activities that enable the 
disguised form. When such compensatory 
enhanced self-esteem while they in the reduction of anxiety, they 


Tese 2 
esemble the mastery mechanisms ¢ 


express his impulses in 


assist 
lescribed later in this chapter. 


REACTION FORMATION 

anxiety-evoking symbols, impulses, 
opposites. An individual may even 
act with his most severe con- 


In reaction formation the 


or Ne 5 z a 
r wishes are transformed into then 
Te i . . . 
esort to activities that bring him inte 
n who defies death 


anxieties related to death. 
action formation, the individual may develop 


are directly opposite to those he cannot 
at refuses to admit, even to himself, 


> cont 
flicts. T in aerial acrobatics may actually 
gio Thus, the perso h in aeri y actually 
© motivated by his own 
| I hrough the use of re 
laracteristics or traits that 
e in himself. The “brave 
nat the thought of death evos® f ; 
who cannot express intense hostility directly may 
anxiety by transforming his hostility into lavish affection. In like 


acrob 
kes unusual anxicues. The individual 


y defend himself against 
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manner, a person who is threatened by his affection for another m 7 
critical of and hostile to that person. The “virtuous 3 mee 
“shocked” by stories of immorality may be transforming wd se? fo 
pleasure or curiosity into disdain in order to protect himself 3 
anxiety that would ensue if he became aware of his own impulses. Many 
prize-fighters are said to be worried about their masculinity. — 

Reaction formation may be particularly evident during àillescene i 
Many of the acts of bravado, defiance, and sell assertion that ee 
this period may actually represent reaction formation to impulses a 
wishes which are thought to be cowardly or childlike. If an adolescen 


i i anxious 4 iis 
admitted his fear or his dependency, he would become anxious and | 
self-esteem would suffer. 


RATIONALIZATION 


The defense mechanism known as rationalization affords por 
tection against anxiety by the unconscious provision of acceptable 
reasons or excuses for the impulses or motives that actually impelled iie 
person to action. In this, the most apparent of the defense mechanisms, 
the observer may note inconsistencies and faulty thinking as the person 
attempts to justify his behavior. Thus, the teacher who “explains” his 
severe and punitive attitudes toward his students by insisting that such 
treatment helps them build “character” may be known to his associates 
as being indifferent to his pupils’ well-being. By rationalizing, a person 
is able to avoid the anxiety and guilt he would feel if he admitted 
impulses or wishes that are inconsistent with his self concept. Although 
rationalization may enable a person temporarily to maintain his sell- 
respect, such respect is achieved by self-deception and its value is limited. 
If the rationalizer does not continually enlarge his selljustilying al 
planations, he will eventually be trapped into acknowledging the a 
adequacies of his own beliefs about himself. The value of the defense 
is further limited, for it prevents the person from 
efforts and performance accurately. The rationalizer may fail to learn 
from experience and is often inclined to extend his rationalization’ 
rather than to alter his behavior. S 

The rationalization process allows a person to present reasons ſor 
his attitudes or behaviors that are acceptable to himself and that are 
usually socially desirable or logical. The reasons offered are the result 
of the defensive process, however, and they are not those that actually 
account for the behavior in question. 

Two manifestations of the rationalization process have been termed 
the “sour grape” and the “sweet lemon” techniques. The “ 
mechanism derives its name from the leg 


* raising his owl 
appraising his 


sour grape 
end of the fox who, when he 
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found that he was unable 
grapes, decided that they were sour 
dividual may defend himself against loss of self-esteem by convincing 
himself that his goals are really not desirable. The “sweet lemon” 
technique allows a person to defend himself against anxiety and loss of 
self-esteem by seeing the “bright” side or the advantages of his situation. 
This “Pollyanna” technique may be used to excuse himself for giving 
Up or for not trying. In discussing the fact that he had not learned to 
average intelligence said, “Actually, its a 
vay I won't have trouble 


to jump high enough to reach a bunch of 
and undesirable. Similarly, an in- 


read, an adolescent boy of 
good thing 1 never learned to read, since this v 
With my eyes.” 

Ye) 


INTELLECTUALIZATION 


be classified either as a defense 


Intellectualization could i $ ¢ 
for it may function to maintain 


Mechanism or as a mastery mechanism, 
the personality or to enhance it. Projection, displacement, compensation, 
and rationalization all involve some transformation or disguising of the 
Symbols associated with unacceptable impulses or wishes before they are 
Permitted entry into awareness. This is not necessi rily the case with the 
. Symbols associated with the conflict area 
[ awareness, but they have become 
h they were initially associated, 


Kondis of intellectualization. Sy" 
experience may be admitted into 
Isolated from ihe impulses with whic h ; 
Mpulses involved in intrapersonal conflict and invested with emotion. 

intellectualization, threatening impulses or 
visual images, OT memories that 
appear directly in con- 
preoccupations, and 
artially modified and 


ate the. process ol oi 
symbo are isolated from tie ideas, SOMES 
*Mbolize them. The symbols themselves ma) 
eiousness and be the subject of the thoughts, 
Philosophizing of the individual, or they may be p 
disguised, The prolonged discus ions of the adolescent about sex, or the 
Preoccupation of many adults with horror stories or with sadistic sexual 


detect; . eal with unresolved con- 
~ Clive stories, may represent 


attempts to d 


ICL areas. 


Highly abstract and philosophic discussions of love, religion, and 


the Meaning of human existence also may represent, in part, the process 
of intellectualization, even though academic and theoretical issues may 


Stein. thr removed rom specific concerns about sex, morality, or death. 
e the impetus for highly abstract speculations 


dual may be able to make a preliminary ap- 
By isolating the impulse from its 
vidual may be able to confront 
and to read about them and 
Thus, under certain circum 


ich concerns may provid 
pro in this way an indivi 1 
i arouse anxiely- 
the indi 
to think, 
hers. 


Dine. to issues that 
fives ae content (symbol), 
es that trouble him, to tal 5 

to share his thoughts with ot 
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stances, the conditions that provoke anxiety in these areas for hi st 
dereat, With increased knowledge and with the feeling that PA 
share his concerns, the emotional charge of the impulse ip lesene $ b 
to that extent, the process has a mastery as well as a defensive faa : 

Depending upon the function that intellectualization Serves or 3 
given person, whether that of defense, mastery, or both, reliance 50 i 
ihis mechanism may result in the acquisition of knowledge, in the de 
velopment of abstract academic, scientific, or esthetic interests, and m 
skills in the communication of such interests. Intellectualization may 
account for the scientist's objectivity in research or the surgeon's dispas- 
sionate attitude during an operation. 


Mechanisms of Mastery 


Defensive patterns of behavior are neither discrete nor distinct: 
they merge into one another, and in practice it may be difficult to 
discriminate among them. Not only are the boundaries that separate 
one mechanism from another arbitrarily determined, but in reality 08 
list may be longer or shorter than the one presented here. Many of the 
texts recommended at the end of this chapter catalog the mechanisms 
somewhat differently; but however they are catalogued they have @ 
common function, that of defendin 
anxiety, and a 
personality. 


g against the disruptive effects ol 
common aim, that of maintaining and protecting the 
Each of them is to some extent self-deceptive, and to this 
extent, each reduces the individual's opportunity for achieving adequate 
relationships with others or for realizing his full potential. A 

It has been noted that these internally adaptive patterns of behavior 
are universally employed and that their use by an individual is not in 
itself a significant indicator of maladjustment. Furthermore, the mech- 
anisms of defense supplement those of mastery in a positive manner. 


oe 55 9 pais t 
Distinctions between the defense and the mastery mechanisms rest 10 
on the forms of the behavior 


al patterns, but on the functions they serve: 
Those patterns that contrib 


ute to self-esteem and that reduce anxiety 
by decreasing the intensity of intrapsychic conflict are termed mastery 
mechanisms. As the discussion of intellectualization indicated, a partic 
ular behavioral pattern may serve both 


k ‘ and 
adaptive functions: defense an 
mastery. 

In the mastery 


mechanism the significance of the environment as an 
influence 


on self-perception is directly acknowledged. Although it cannol 
be assumed that success in mastering his environment 
measure of an individual's psychological 
not be assumed that psychological develo 


an accurate 
development, it similarly can 
pment is completely independ- 
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ent of the successes achieved in coping with the challenges that living 
entails. The reactions of others, particularly parents, friends, and teach- 
ers, to the individual’s behaviors, to behaviors that are judged good and 
bad or that are evaluated as successes and failures, are reinforcing. From 
the reactions of others to his efforts the individual's self-concept is 
reinforced, modified, or in some instances threatened. 

The relation between psychological development and achievement 
(defined as the acquisition of prestige, power, or wealth) cannot be de- 
tailed in any general statement. The significance of attainment to the 
Individual depends on the motives underlying the achievement, the 
Needs satisfied by such attainment, and the sources of self-esteem avail- 
able to the person. The significance to the individual of his achievements 
i t of his intrapsychic conflict and the pattern 
have said of the basis for judging 

inclusion of the use of 
oductive activity—where 


depends also on the exten 
of his defenses. Yet from what we 
Psychological development it is clear that the 
the individual's abilities in satisfying and pr 
the defining criteria of productive is the degree to which the activity 
contributes to the development of others—necessitates a consideration 
Of the individual's social and occupational performance. The mastery 
Mechanisms and behaviors relate the possible effects of such performance 
‘0 the personality, particularly of those aspects O 
that most clearly express the personality in 


f social performance 
its interaction with the 


environment. 

At times, a defense mechanism may pave the way for eventual 
ästery of problems involved in intrapsychic conflict: defensive behavior 
a provide an individual with the time he needs to master a conflict 
and may afford him the protection he requires before he can approach 
ais conflict areas. 

Consider the situation of a $ 
bree eee yee pie 115 experi 
eln E conflict that began in ear 5 SE 

Were 8s of hostility toward male au h 9 5 
Ae and her desire to sarin ; 
öy combined to evoke intense anxiety- l le 15 funetign im a 1 
her defenses, she would have been unable to ion in a wor 


Situat; 5 n it was 
ation with a male employer. As it was, 


m 
m 


litliculties in relating to 


ecretary whose ¢ 
ive of unresolved intra- 


artially reflect 
ences with her father. Her 


her belief that such feelings 
rs in order to be liked, 


ler. 


he protection afforded 


the emotional force of her 
as sufficiently separated from its content to 
atisfactorily and to maintain adequate, 
her employer and with her office as- 
redirect the aggression she felt toward 
pelled to produce superior work at 

he not been protected 


a enting conflict W ' 
a her to perform her don 
dee’ n relationships wit 
nher e. s. Not only was she able to 

mployer, but she felt less com 


an ad s. 
Y cost than would have been the case had 
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against the anxieties precipitated in this area. By enabling hee . 
main in the situation, her defenses permitted her to have isl bo 
ences in which she could evaluate and appraise her own 1 
Given sufficient time, she began to understand chat the Reeling. 3 
may have been appropriate in her relationship with her — nat 10 
appropriate in her relationship to her employer, who literally was 

her father and who was unlike him. 


> $ Pitas aa Teale 
This insight was followed by increasing awareness of her own fe i 
i j rt i asan 
ings. As it became possible for her to enjoy a comfortable and pleas i 
i i i at aiaia recipi- 
working relationship with her employer, the general anxieties preci] 


a intensity of her 
tated by male authority figures lessened. Eventually the intensity of | 


hostility toward males and her tendency to express such hostility 
diminished, along with her feelings of unworthiness and guilt when she 
was criticized. Finally, she was able to recall early painful experiences 
with her own father, and with such recall there v 
the emotional reactions aroused by him ( 


some change in 
and others “like him”). 

ion in i f sions 
e reduction in intrapsychic tensor 


z . 1 i Ase 
result from the combined operation of mastery and defer 
mechanisms. If his conflicts are not sever 


of experience may enable a resourceful 
to substitute new reactions for his habitu 
example indicates the intimate rel 
adaptive mechanisms. It 
mechanisms may effect 
should not be inter 
by following 


This illustration demonstrates th 
that may 


ely disabling initially, this type 
person with adequate defenses 
ial inappropriate feelings. The 
ationship between the two types 
also demonstrates the way in which mastery 
a reduction in intrapsychic conflict, but it 
preted to suggest that su 
a prescribed formula. 

The mastery of conflict 
achieved in different 
mastery have some 
anisms, but they 


1 P solvable 
ch conflict is easily resolvabl 


and of the anxiety associated with it 5 
ways by different persons. These patterns 0 
attributes that resemble those of the defense mech- 

are less specific and consequently more difficult te 
catalog. For example, although identification will be discussed as à 
mastery mechanism, under certain conditions it 


i a oq in 
might be included 1 
a list of defense mechanisms. 


IDENTIFICATION 


E T ; itudes 
Identification involves the adoption of values and attitude 
that significantly 


influence how the individual thinks of himself and 
how he wants to be seen by others. If projection is thought of as 2 
process that provides a person with a psychological means for ridding 
himself of unacceptable impulses, then identification may be thought 


. . a . . d * ye 
of as its opposite, Through’ identification with persons who hav 
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exercised a significant influence on his development, an individual takes 
to himself the attributes, standards, and characteristics that are valued 
by them. 

The identification mechanism may be operative in the behavior of 
the small girl who plays house or in the boy whose idol is a popular 
Sports figure. Although identification may be self-deceptive, enabling a 
person to think of himself as possessing qualities that are not actually 
his, the identification process may serve more than a protective function. 
By taking as his own the standards and qualities he considers admirable 
an individual's actions may be influenced, even 
or specifically acknowledge their source. 
ng behaviors, thoughts, and values in 
but this process is different 


in another person, 
though he does not consciously 
Identification results in acquirir 
some degree similar to those of a model. 
from frank imitation and more complex. A person's imitative behavior 
May be considered identification if he believes that he really does possess 
the attributes of the model. The person who identifies with another 
May acquire not only definite behavioral attributes but also certain 
feelings of conviction or of power that are in a sense “borrowed.” 

ays an important role in defining the qualities for 


Identification pl . 
Although the possession of 


Which an individual will esteem himself. l 
e their expression in behavior, when valued 


Certain values does not insur je 8 
he person himself, and thus 


behaviors do occur, they are reinforced by t be 
they are likely to be repeated and extended. Such repetition and gen- 
ralization enhance self-esteem and also delimit the area of activities, 
Symbols, and impulses associated with intrapsychic conflict. The process 
Of identification probably plays an important role in accounting for the 
acquisition of societal values and in the learnings that preserve the 


Cultural heritage. 


MASTERY BEHAVIORS 
In learning to master themselves and their environments, in- 


ivi aoe aviors or patterns of behavior that are 
dividuals may exhibit many behaviors or pa z 


too variable to be classified as mechanisms; nevertheless, they are of 
assessment of psychological development. 

ical development consists essentially of the 
of the skills and knowledge he requires 
and his impulses, and to 


Breat significance in the 
Tue process of psycholog 
Mdividual's gradual acquisition Á 
to meet the demands of both his environment 5 i 
Mediate between them. All specific knowledge and skills are potential 
Mastery behaviors, but their actual contribution at any specific time to 
Enhanced self-esteem and to the reduction ol intrapsychic conflict depends 


ir. ental situati individual’ 
on many factors involving the environment il situation, the individual's 


Challenge and response! 


The world is comprised of all kinds of challenges—some small, some sg" 
nificant. Some baffle, intrigue, and gratify, some bring defeat and Aespa 
Challenge represents the opportunity for social progress and, for the indie 
provides his chance to master his environment and to increase his knowledg 
and extend his skills. In rising to the challenge the person focuses his atenton 
and mobilizes his energies; previous learnings are applied, adapted, and com 
bined and, when the challenge is met, the person's response repertoire has 
been increased and his self-satisfaction enhanced. 

The child is curious and responsive to the mysteries of his environment; he 
has great potential to learn—and he will learn if his efforts to do so are en- 


1 5 : 3 š re 
couraged, if there is meaning for him in the challenge, and if those who a 
responsible for his learning value learning and value him. 
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capacity, the nature of his conflicts, and his ability to utilize his personal 
n onek it would be erroneous to believe that A ont 
psychological development is directly related to the extent of his: gee 
edge and skill, there is an important relationship between the a 3 
term knowledge is a broad one and includes understanding A in 
physical world, of self, of people, of their history, and of the “aon 
related to their behavior. The level of development achieved by 121 
individual can often be raised by his acquisition of new knowledge Ga 
skills, which can contribute to enhanced self-esteem, to a reduction 0 
anxiety, and to the more effective use of his talents and abilities. 

It will be recalled that secondary reinforcement can extend the 
range of stimuli which evoke a conditioned fear reaction, so that per 
viously neutral situations become stimulating. Stimuli which BLOUSE 
feelings of threat may bear little resemblance to those initially as- 
sociated with the conflict. The less knowledge a person has of the re- 
lationships between himself and events in his external world, ue 
greater is the likelihood of this kind of generalization among very d 
similar stimuli. In contrast, the more knowledge a person possesses, the 
more opportunity he has for making appropriate discriminations be— 


5 š P „ him 
tween those situations that actually possess the potential to hurt hin 
and those that are harmless. 


Possession of inform 


ation may not be sufficient to counteract long- 
standing anxieties, those incurred under severe stress, or those associated 
with intrapsychic conflict of moderate to severe intensity. Under such 
circumstances, mastery behavior requires not only knowledge but also 
the experience of re-encountering the anxiety-provoking stimuli aul 
new and less stressful circumstances. Such experience may be achieves 
by some persons in the normal courses of their lives, but others may 
benefit from the services of professional persons in specialized situations 
who can help to provide the experience 

intrapsychic conflicts, 

Mastery mechanisms, those processes that contribute to self-esteem 
and to the reduction of intrapsychic conflict, play an important role in 
human development. The behaviors associated with these processes are 
of interest to society, for it is through them that a person not only ap- 
proaches his own potential but also becomes able to contribute to the 
development of others. It is through such behaviors that human beings 
are able to exercise their faculties and to be more than passive organisms, 
blindly and mechanically respon 


ding to the forces that 
them or to their own impulses. Further 


that individuals demonstrate the const 


15 er 
necessary for mastery ove 


ane a 
impinge upo"! 
it is through mastery behaviors 
ructive, integrative, and creative 


qualities that are among the essential characteristics of the life Process. 
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Summary 


In the complicated process of growing up in a confusing, 
competitive world, the individual comes to realize that society fails to 
provide the protections he desires; that it imposes many restrictions 
upon his behaviors, thwarting his attempts to satisfy his increasingly 
complex physical and psychological needs. Early in his life he experiences 
the unpleasant by-products of conflict and frustration, and he begins the 
long and difficult process of learning to avoid them, minimize them, or 
deal with them constructively. 

The process of personal anc 
the individual's acquiring new 


l social development thus consists of 
behaviors and refining old ones, or 
adapting and utilizing techniques, skills, and knowledge designed to 
Satisfy his needs. And to the extent that all that all these changes in 
behavior result from experience and not from physical growth changes, 
they are said to be learned. 

Learning is such a complex process that it is probable that no one 
theory can explain it. It has been suggested, however, that “operant 
Conditioning” might offer the most explicit, precise statements available 
about unintentional learning, that “trial and error” learning might best 
be explained by reinforcement-conditioning theories, and that “insight” 
0 accounted for by cognitive-expectancy 


leara: A 
earning is more completely 
theori 


principles is apparent in the learn- 
These adaptive patterns may serve 
sruptive effects of anxiety are 
nections, in which self-esteem is 


Ihe operation of many of these 
ing of adaptive patterns of behavior. 

Protective functions, in which the di 

as mastery fu 

duced. 

y and defense behaviors in re- 
individuals to be more than 


Suarded against, as well 
enhanced and intrapsychic conflict 1s re 
The combined operation of master 


ducing intrapsychic tension can enable : : 
Passive organisms, blindly and mechanically responding 18 forces imping- 
ing upon them. The more knowledge a person has of himself and of the 
relationships between himself and the 
More likely he is to make appropriate 
tions, is to counteract 
ve qualities. 


events in the external world, the 
generalizations and discrimina- 
the more able he anxiety ellectively and to 


d s antl 
€Monstrate his constructive and creati 
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Infancy and Early Childhood 


This chapter is concerned with the first five years of the child's 
life, a period during which dramatic changes occur in his appearance, 
size, skills, and ability to communicate. Infancy, the period from birth 
to the child’s second year, and early childhood, extending to his fifth 
year, cover the span through which he progresses from the helpless 
State of the baby to the remarkably self-reliant youngster who can be 
away from home for considerable intervals of time every day, can feed 
and dress himself, and is ready to associate with strangers, both children 
and adults. 

In the past, depending upon the times, the culture, and the 
disciplines to which they were committed, writers have presented many 
different views of childhood. Early Greek and Roman writers were 
concerned about the child only as a future citizen, During the eight- 
l nature of the child was debated by philosophers 


eenth century, the mora $ : 
and theologians; by some he was seen as “innately depraved,” born in 
Sin, and by others as possessing inherent goodness. To Locke, the baby’s 


Mind was a “tabula rasa,” a blank sheet, and Rousseau, a French philos- 


opher and teacher, believed the child possessed an innate moral sense 
and should be permitted freedom to develop his potentialities without 


the corrupting restraints imposed by society. 
Many regarded the child as a miniature adult, and consequently 


they had little understanding ol his developmental status or the nature 


a A aa fatal: sere: 574 A 2 12 
Of his psychological and social growth. Until recently, within the last 


eighty years, the prevalent viewpoints were those mentioned above. The 
scientific collection of data pertaining to children’s behavior and growth 


did not begin until the 1880's with the work of Preyer, who presented 
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methodical observations of young children in the form of “baby biog- 
raphies.” Since that time, persons trained in such field as psychology, 
sociology, anthropology, and psychiatry have systematically observed 
children and have related these observations to theories of child develop- 
ment. The material that follows is drawn primarily from the data of 
these investigators, whose work lies within a specialized field of knowl- 
edge, child psychology. 


Physical Development 
INFANCY 


At birth, the infant (or neonate) is a dependent and helpless 
creature with a vast capacity for physical growth and development. He 
possesses the potential to see, to hear, to differentiate people and things, 
to manage his own movements, and to fend for himself, though of 
course he now can do none of these things. In his development he will 
share with others of his age group some observable characteristics of 
growth and increasing physical proficiency, characteristics that are in- 
dependent of his culture or his learning opportunities. 

At birth, he possesses the essential systems of the body and is able 
to register all kinds of Sensations, though perhaps not acutely; he can 
make many com 
largely reflexive. 


plex sensory and motor responses, though they are 
For example, the infant reacts to light almost im- 
mediately after birth, and although his pupil will dilate or contract 
reflexively, depending on the amount of light to which it is exposed, he 
is not able to focus on near or distant objects because the requisite 
nerves and muscles have not yet developed. When the optic nerve and 
ciliary muscles of the eye have matured sufficiently (during the two to 
three weeks following the child's birth), he is able to accommodate to 
near and distant objects and to follow their movements across his field 
of vision, Similarly, though the potential is present at birth, the infant 
requires a period of weeks to months before he can distinguish colors 
and coordinate his hand and eye movements. 

The ability to taste and smell appears very soon alter birth. After 
the first two or three months the infant 


can detect changes in his 
formula; moreover, 


although he may be deaf for a brief period because 
of mucus in the ear canal, he soon responds to sounds. In addition to his 
and to temperature, pain, and kinesthetic 
able to perform such complex activities as sucking, 
hiccoughing, shuddering, and stretching. 


responses to these stimuli 
stimuli, the neonate is 
swallowing, crying, 
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Growth, Maturation, and Learning 


During the first years, the infant's quantitative change in 
bodily dimensions, or his growth, and his qualitative changes in com- 
plexity of structure, or his maturation, occur at a rapid rate that slows 
down as he enters early and middle childhood, This development fol- 
lows an orderly sequence; it has a definite pattern, in which areas of the 
body adjacent to the spinal cord develop at a more rapid pace than 
those which are distant from it, and in which the development of the 
head proceeds at a more rapid rate than areas of the body farthest from 
the head. Such growth makes it possible for the infant to acquire the 
skills of movement. No attempt will be made here to give a detailed 
description of the gradual development from fairly simple head and 
arm movements to the more complicated ones involved in walking, 
writing, and speaking. The important point is that their development 
results from the interaction of physical growth, maturation, and learn- 
attempt to teach skills before the child attains the 
ssary will meet with little success. 


ing, and parents who 
degree of growth and maturation nece: 

When accounting for the acquisition of new behavioral patterns, 
it is often difficult to identify and distinguish the contributions of 
maturational and environmental factors. Studies seeking to make such 
an identification have attempted to minimize the subjects’ opportunities 
for practice and learning or have provided training while making 
allowance for the individual's maturational level. For example, Hopi 
children, who except for short periods ol freedom are confined to 
cradle boards during their first months of life, were studied by Dennis 
to determine the effects of this restriction (10). The findings indicated 
that cradle-board children walked at about the same age as those whose 
ed. In other studies, children’s performance 


movements were not restrict 
levels in activities such as stair climbing, typing, and memorizing digits 
were noted and the amount of training at various maturational levels 
Was varied, depending upon the specific experimental conditions. Identi- 
cal twins were often utilized, so that the performance level of the child 


who received training in the activity could be compared to his twin who 


did not. 

In general, the findings indicate that little is gained by training a 
child in complex motor skills before he has achieved the maturational 
level that will enable him to profit from such instruction. A mother, 
for example, would do well to postpone her attempts to train her child 
to control his bowel movements until he is approximately eighteen 
months old. By this time, the development of the neural tracts essential 
for voluntary control of the muscles involved in defecation is complete, 


and the infant can learn to empty his bowels voluntarily. 


What does the future hold for this new arrival? 


From the warmth and safety of his intrauterine environment he has 
emerged into a world that will no longer respond automatically to his needs; 
a world that requires him to breathe and digest his own food; a world of 
whose definition and meaning he will only gradually become aware; a world 
that, as his sensory organs and muscles develop, slowly becomes recognizable 
and manageable. 

From his biological beginnings the qualities of humanism can flower. 
Whether the infant's potential humanity will become fully realized depends on 
many factors—time, learning, and environmental circumstances. With good for- 
tune he will think, reason, and respond to beauty, he will become an individual 
with his own identity and conscience, he will care for himself and for others— 
and eventually, he will transmit his genetic and cultural inheritance. 


Irrespective of where or to whom he is born the appearance of the new 
arrival renews the cycle of man—he is the future. 
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THE YOUNG CHILD 


During the transition from the dependency of infancy to the 
activity of early childhood, many changes occur. The two-year-old has 
grown in size; since birth his weight has tripled and his height has in- 
creased 70 percent. Now his rate of growth begins to slow down and 
during the next three years he will add nine or ten inches to his height 
and will gain about fifteen pounds. 


Complex Motor Skills 


As his legs grow faster than the rest of him, his general body 
proportions have become much more adultlike and he begins to lose 
his “top-heavy” look. The babyish cast of his face is di appearing, and 
his features are becoming more individualized and definitive. Accompany- 
ing these alterations in bodily proportions is the impressive development 
of the skeletal, muscular, and nervous systems that account for the pre- 
school child's increased endurance and proficiency in motor skills. 
Instead of the awkward, rather poorly coordinated, gross movements of 
the young infant, the child from two to five displays increasingly adept, 
fluid, and controlled movements. Much research has been concerned 
with this development, and studies have been made of the development 
of the specific motor skills that together account for the increasing 
physical facility the child demonstrates as he grows older. It has been 
noted, for example, that while some children are proficient in skills such 
as climbing, skipping, throwing a ball, or tricycling before three, the 
majority of children show a degrce of skill in these activities by the 
age of six. 


One developmental study of this type (22) utilized teachers’ observa- 
tions of over 2000 four-, five-, and six-year-olds. These observations 
supported the view that between the stage during which the child makes 
no attempt to perform a task and that at which he attains a high order 
of proficiency in it, he will progress through two intervening steps. One 


involves the development of the required skills. In these he may demon- 
strate various levels: 


Attempts activity but seeks help or support; 

Tries even when not helped or supported, but is inept; 
Is progressing but is still using unnecessary movements; 
Is practicing basic movements; 

Is refining movements. 


When he has achieved the basic movements required 
specific activities, levels of proficiency within the next step 
may show: 


in performing 
are noted. He 
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Coordinated movements; 
Easy performance with display of satisfaction; 
Evidence of accuracy, poise, and grace. 


Gutteridge notes that following this period, the final stage in the develop- 
mental sequence involves the adroit execution of the skill with variations 
in its use (22). 

As in the period of infancy. 
combine to provide the development of motor skills. Although specific 
skills such as shooting marbles, writing, talking, and buttoning clothes 
tion, the fact that certain skills develop in 


learning and maturational factors 


require practice and imita 
most children at certain ages indicates the significance of maturational 
factors. Other complex skills, such as ball throwing, seem to improve 
not with specific but with general practice ol other activities, so long as 
these activities utilize some of the coordinated movements necessary in 
the complex skill. Research suggests that although the infant performs 
about equally well on all motor skill tests, his proficiency in the various 
skills will tend to vary he grows into the early childhood period. 
y throw a ball in a clumsy manner, yet ride a tricycle very 


Thus, he ma 
well (7). 


Sensory Judgments 

Closely related to the young child's development in motor skill 
is his increasing ability to make sensory judgments. Much human be- 
havior involves reactions to objects in the environment and to the 
individual as an object. During early childhood his accurate perceptions 
as the cerebral cortex and frontal lobes of the 
him to take advantage of his additional ex- 
perience. With increased physical capacity and experience, his ability 
to blend the sensations of hearing, sight, taste, smell, and touch improves. 
He not only can associate one sensory experience with another but now 


can name these sensations and perceptions. And in developing the 
distance and space, speed and direction of 


the image he acquires of himself as a 


Of such objects increase 
brain develop and enable 


ability to judge size and shape, 
movement, and time intervals, 


physical entity becomes more sharply defined. i 
The development of motor skills and his increased adeptness in 


making sensory judgments contribute to the child's ability to identify 
himself in relation to other persons; through the use of his fine muscles, 
his skill in manipulating objects and in moving himself about, and his 
eventual use of language, the child gradually becomes aware of the 
degree to which he can control and manipulate his environment to 
decrease its threatening aspects and increase its gratifying ones. These 
abilities gradually appear and improve during the first several years of 
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the child's life. Since they are based upon maturation, they are ob- 
servable in almost all children, but this does not mean that every child 
will have the same psychological experiences associated with their 
development. Physical, social, and cultural factors of the environment 
interact with the effects of the maturational forces within the child to 
produce the unique individual. 


Genelic Inheritance 


The social and cultural forces that impinge upon the develop- 
ing child blend to produce conditions never exactly duplicated in the 
developmental pattern of any other person. But before leaving the 
topic of physical development, it must again be emphasized that man's 
limits, as well as his potentialities, are set by his genetic inheritance. 
Diamond (11) states that, “individuality is no more than the quantitative 
variation in characteristics which are shared by all the members of a 
species. It is the species, not the individual, which determines the 
important dimensions of variation.” 

In addition to considering the maturational and environmental 
influences which account for the acquisition and demonstration of be- 
haviors, Diamond's statement suggests that the emergence of some be- 
haviors and the nonemergence of others are attributable to the charac- 
teristics of the species. Such a view is supported by the work of compara- 
live psychologists, who endeavor to extend our knowledge of human 
behavior by studying phases of development shared with other species. 
In one interesting study by the Kelloggs (31), the motor and social 
development of an infant and a young chimpanzee were compared 
directly. When the study began, the infant, Donald, was two and a half 
months older than Gua, a seven-and-half-month-old chimpanzee, For 
nine months, the chimpanzee and the child lived in the same household 
and shared the experiences of being cared for, dressed, and fed; they had 
in common the parents’ efforts to teach them the skills expected of the 
young child. 

Gua seemed to learn some of the motor skills, such as holding a 
cup or using a spoon, more rapidly than Donald, possibly because the 
maturational levels required to perform these tasks are reached sooner 
in chimpanzees than in man. On child development tests that evaluated 
performance on tasks involving motor skills, the performance levels of 
Donald and Gua were comparable, and in many of their reactions to 
persons the similarities were striking. At the conclusion of the nine 
months, however, it seemed clear to the Kelloggs that Gua would not 


achieve the pattern of behavior expected of human beings. For example, 
they note that Gua: 
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. . . possessed fewer inhibitory responses than the human subject. 
She was thus a creature of more violent appetites and emotions, 
which swayed her this way and that, seemingly without considera- 
tion of the consequences. . . . She seemed to follow her ruling 
impulses with little permanent regard for restraining circumstances. 
In this respect she was coarser than the child and more elemental in 


her motives (31). 


These conclusions could be interpreted to mean that Gua lacked 
some of the characteristics associated with ego processes. These processes 
control and direct the skills essential in achieving gratification of one’s 
needs in the light of prevalent environmental conditions, and they 
necessitate both inhibitory responses and the anticipation of the con- 
sequences of one’s behavior. As will be noted later in this chapter, the 
ego processes begin to emerge gradually in the human being and by his 


sixth month the beginnings of these processes are evident. 

Genetically determined limits and potentialities of the species do 
not exclude the highly significant differences existing among human 
beings. Since these differences and the conditions accounting for them 
in this text, attention is now directed to the 
al and cultural influences on the development 
nd early childhood. 


are of major concern 
crucial importance of soci 
of personality during infancy ar 


Personality and Society 


GENETIC AND ENVIRONMENTAL 
INFLUENCES 


n the range of his limits and potentialities as a member of 
the individual's psychological development cor- 
{ those reared in the same society and the 


Withi 
the species of man, 


responds to the development o RIEG, 1 3 ; 
same family. At the same time, each individual's development varies 


sufficiently from those of others to challenge the student of human be- 
havior to account for human individuality. . . ö 

Like all living organisms, the human being is responsive to his 
environment and requires from it the essentials for sustenance and sur- 
vival. In the transactions between the individual and his surroundings, 


the direction as well as the detail of human development takes shape. 


Although environmental conditions operating prior to a child's birth 
markedly influence the direction of his development, it is in most 
societies only infrequently that the effects ol a Vitamin deficiency, an 
infection, or the action of x-rays sufficiently disturb the environment 
provided by the mother to contribute to developmental disorder. 
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Following birth, the child’s environment changes significantly. No 
longer are all his needs satisfied by his immediate surroundings. The 
environment is now more complex; the stimuli that impinge upon him 
are more varied and elicit a wider range of responses than those of his 
uterine existence. The infant’s immediate surroundings following birth 
include other persons of whom he only gradually becomes aware but 
who nevertheless play a significant part in his development. These 
persons constitute a segment of the society into which the child is born. 
Their personalities incorporate the heritage of the past: the values, 
customs, and beliefs acquired from previous members of the society. 
These learnings, which represent the content of the civilization, are 
termed the culture and are transmitted indirectly to the child through 
his relationships and contacts with the persons who care for him. Thus 
the culture may provide the content of what the child learns; it may 
also influence how the parent perceives his responsibility to the child as 
well as his beliefs about appropriate child-rearing practices. 

Anthropologists, sociologists, and psychologists, who are interested in 
the relationship between culture and personality and in the way in 
which society's beliefs, customs, and values become a part of the self 
of each individual, have studied child-rearing practices of many societies, 
some familiar, some distant and little known. 

An example of the latter is found in the work of Dubois among the 
people of Alor, an island in the Dutch East Indies (13). The adult 
Alorese were characterized a 
to sporadic outbursts of ager 


uspicious, distrustful, anxious, and given 


on. Dubois attributes these personality 
characteristics to infant and childhood experiences that are severely 
frustrating. These begin as early as the child's second week of life, when 
the mother leaves him for the entire day in the casual care of older 
children or whomever else is available to feed him oc ionally. This 
pattern of rejection and hostility continues as the child grows older. 


Feeding frustrations increase as the child grows. Weaning may 
be hastened by the mother's second pregnancy. She weans the child 
by pushing him away or slapping him. The mother will sometimes 
deliberately stimulate jealousy in a child by taking another infant 
to feed. crd Alter the child is three [he] spends the day playing near 
the house under the casual supervision of an older sibling or an 
aged adult. Under these conditions, the mother being absent from 
eight in the morning until five in the afternoon, feeding is sporadic. 
During the day the child shifts for himself. He gets scraps from 
other children. i 

Children’s sleep is much disturbed: a good deal of activity goes 
on at night, dancing, wandering in the village, narrating dreams 
and eating. Many of the dances last all night, at which children ol 
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five are often present. Children take cat naps when they can, on 
the verandah or leaning against an adult. In other words, the sleep 
and rest of the child is a matter of small concern to the parents. 

Children are sent on errands very early, and are sent off in a 
peremptory manner. There is no permissive, encouraging, nor even 
deliberate training; they learn by restrictive injunctions, shame, 
ridicule and intimidation. They are not taught many avoidances or 
taboos. A boy often has fingers and arrows poked into his 
distended abdomen; if the child is irritated by this he is greeted by 
cries: “Hit him. Kill him.” The children do not have open fights, 
but slyly pinch and run. Frightening children and threatening to 
cut off hands or ears are common, but never for sexual misdeeds. 
However, the severity of discipline or [right is not as decisive a 
factor as the fact that the child may be punished on one occasion 
another for the same offense, and consequently he 
f what adults expect of him. 


and consoled on 
can form no consistent picture O 


In contrast to the Alorese, the Japanese, according to Gorer, a 
British anthropologist (20), emphasize indulgence with regard to infant 
feeding. The Japanese baby is offered the breast before hunger signs 
appear, and weaning takes place gradually. Gorer believes that these 
a minimum of hunger anxiety, for Japanese 
adults are typically indifferent to meal schedules. In regard to toilet 
Gorer reported (though his observation has been 
questioned) that in earlier times the Japanese placed considerable 
emphasis upon regularity, with schedule lapses harshly punished. To 
this early childhood training, he attributes the distaste of dirt and 
ö ils of neatness and tidiness of the adult Japanese. 
ribes the Arapesh of New Guinea as a 


infant experiences lead to 


(raining, however, 


emphasis upon ritui 

Margaret Mead (35) desc ; ea a 
society in which cooperation toward a common goal is maintained 
g ties rather than through clique rivalries, and 
he earliest experiences of the Arapesh infant. 
red for continuously by both the mother 


through person-to-person 
she traces this pattern to t 
ed and ca 
eeding is permitted all day and is an experience 


and child delight. Children are handed from 
learning early that security and affection 


The newborn child is f 
and the father. Breast f 
in which both mother 
relative to relative for care, 


accompany each interpersonal re l 
play near the mother while she works and is warned never to venture 
zarly experiences thus tend to reinforce the child's 


lationship. The infant is encouraged to 


far from the familiar. wage A 
of kind parents exist in the Arapesh community. 


anthropological studies of the type cited indi- 
vary extensively from culture to 


belief that many sets 

Evidence secured by l 
cates that infant-rearing practices 
ission from Cora Dubois. The People of Alor. Minneapolis, 
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culture and even within the same country. On the basis of sociological 
research conducted in the United States, Davis has suggested that child- 
rearing practices typical of middle-class families are not representative of 
lower-class families. The specific findings have been questioned by more 
recent investigators, but the general conclusion must be that the influence 
of the subcultures, centering about different ethnic, racial, or economic 
backgrounds within one country, is important in personality develop- 
ment. Davis’ study emphasizes the fact that common citizenship among 
peoples of a country does not ensure a common culture. The sub- 
cultures in a society as complex as ours permit widely different patterns 
of child-rearing practices. 

Although research has not resulted in the formulation of precise 
relationships between infant-rearing practices and personality traits or 
characteristics, there is support for the position that the infant's psycho- 
logical development is affected by his early experiences with the persons 
responsible for his care. Such experiences involve a great deal more than 
the specific techniques of child care. In the study of relationships be- 
tween physical needs and psychological development, careful considera- 
tion must be given to the quality of the relationship between the infant 
and those who care for him, the “climate” in which he is reared, What 
is the quality of the parent-child relationship? Do the parents value 
their children as children? Do they accept demands, noise, and various 
childlike behaviors as part of the developmental process? Are they able 
to limit the child's activity or direct the child without feeling guilty? Are 
they able to provide the child with a sense of stability and support? 

These questions cannot always be answered by direct observation 
of the behavior of parents and children. Erikson describes an observer 
of American Indians who noted that Sioux parents and children who 
had been separated for long periods of time did not kiss each other 
publicly upon being reunited. The observer concluded that the Sioux 
parent has little regard for his child. However, Erikson describes the 
Sioux culture as one in which the child is actually highly valued and 
indulged. The Sioux adult, on the other hand, has concluded that the 


white man must hate his children, for he may physically strike them as 
well as scold and criticize them. 


THE FAMILY AS A UNIT 


Although its structure may vary from one culture to the next, 
the family, a group of individuals related to one another by blood and 
marriage and sharing a continuing relationship, constitutes the agency 
most directly responsible for the transmission of the cultural content ol 
the society to the growing child. Sometimes, in addition to the care of 
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the young, the family unit also assumes the responsibility for the protec- 
tion and care of the aged and infirm. In American culture, these func- 
tions are now shared by other agencies. 

The nature of the family unit depends partially upon the form of 
the marriage relationship. Although the focus in this text is on the 
Monogamous marriage, it is not to be assumed that this marital arrange- 
ment, in which a man and a woman enter into a legally sanctioned and 
recognized continuing relationship with one another, is universal. In 
one tabulation of the marital relationships sanctioned by a large number 
of societies (32), monogamy was found to be practiced in only 66. There 
Were 378 societies having a marital form known as polygyny, in which 
the husband is permitted more than one wile, and in 31 societies, the 
wile was permitted more than one husband. 

In addition to the influence of the husband and wife relationship, 
economic considerations and customs also determine who is included 
Within the familial arrangement. It may be extended beyond the husband 
and wife and their children to include many other relatives. It may also 
include individuals who live within the family and acquire the status 
of a relative even though no blood or marital ties exist. l 

The significance of the family—of the totality of relationships among 
its members—in the development of personality, is illustrated by several 
Studies, In one study which compared the achievement of the children 
15 from two different ethnic groups (50), it was noted 
| family relationships in the two groups contrasted 
nt group, the mother was the dominant 
Parent, but decisions regarding family issues were discussed and con- 
sidered openly by all the members, among whom there was an appreci- 
able closeness. Th the low achievement group, family relationships 
formed a pattern centering about a dominant, authoritarian father and 
ve mother. In this group the father was not par- 
often made the decisions for the entire 


of immigrant paren 
that the pattern ol 
markedly., In the high achievemer 


a Passive, submi 
Ucularly approachable, and he x 
family without consulting the other members. 5 
The significant effect of the total pattern of family relationships on 
the direction of an individual's development is shown. also se study 
conducted by Stolz and her associates of children: born during Wile 
time (49), The effect of the absence of the father during the first year of 
the child's life was considered. In comparing children whose fathers had 
been absent to children whose fathers stayed with the family, it appeared 
that the absence of the father had detrimental n the children s 
Socialization and adjustment. They were more anxious, less socially 
upon their mothers, and less able to benefit 
arn than were the children whose fathers 
ation of these findings, it is important to 


Mature, more dependent 
from their opportunities to le 
were present. In any interpret 
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note that the re-entry of the father, a father whom the child had never 
known, caused a distinct change in the pattern of the relationship be- 
tween the mother and the child. The effects of so abrupt a change in the 
total familial situation are highly significant, and were not due solely 
to the father’s prior absence, but also to the shifts in the familial roles 
and responsibilities that occurred at the time of his departure and again 
upon his return. 

After categorizing relationships within families, Baldwin (1) re- 

ported that children reared in families characterized by a warm, per- 
missive, democratic atmosphere were inclined to be sociable, competitive, 
and active. Children from homes where more rigid restrictions were 
common tended to show little aggression, disobedience, initiative, OY 
tenacity. Strict, authoritarian homes, according to a similar study by 
Radke (36), were apt to include children who showed little curiosity. 
originality, and spontaneous expression. Similar predictions might be 
made about the development of aggressiveness, passivity, and dependence. 
Several studies (28, 45) support the hypothesis that, in general, a child 
learns to be aggressive or passive or dependent when such behavior is 
reinforced through reward or special attention by parents. This rein- 
forcement is not necessarily provided by parents consciously, nor is its 
rewarding aspect necessarily perceived consciously by the child. He may 
respond to more subtle cues, such as his mother’s frown when he snatches 
a toy from his baby brother or his father’s smile when he shows an 
interest in the football he was given for his birthday. However, our 
knowledge of the operation of secondary reinforcers and the reinforcing 
aspects of drive reduction indicates that the influence of parental be- 
haviors on child behavior is a technical and complex subject. The reader 
is cautioned against the temptation to oversimplify and is advised to 
consult the references at the end of this chapter. 
; Thal the total pattern of familial relationships must be considered 
in identifying the developmental influences impinging upon the indi- 
vidual cannot be emphasized too strongly. An accurate picture of the 
family’s influence on the individual requires the understanding of a 
complex pattern of interlocking relationships. This pattern is difficult 
to identify and understand without first considering the relationship ol 
the members of the family to each other. The following discussion of 
the child's early relationships with his mother and father and siblings is 
only the starting point in understanding the family unit as such. 


THE MATERNAL RELATIONSHIP 


i i Through the hundreds of contacts that the helpless infant has 
with his mother as she tends to his needs for food, liquids, and warmth, 
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he becomes a social being, one who is perceptive of others and their 
significance for him, who can fend for himself, and who eventually can 
care for others. The way he functions as a social being and the way he 
perceives himself and responds to others have their beginnings in these 
contacts. Experiences of which he is probably unaware and later will 
not remember, and that may occur prior to his knowing there is a world 
outside himself, are crucial to his social and psychological development. 
brief though frequently repeated sequence: 


Such contacts follow a 
activity, and muscular tension; satisfac- 


physical need, heightened motor 
tion of need, reduced motor activity, and lessening of muscular tension. 


Within this sequence there are many possibilities for variation in 
the mother’s approach to the child. To what needs does the mother 
immediately respond? How does she handle the infant? Is she comforting 
or scolding? Relaxed or tense? Happy oF angry? Is she physically capable 
of caring for the child? Is there help available to her? How many other 
children or adults must she care for? The variations in mother-child 
relationships account, in part, for the differences in adult personalities, 
as well as for differences in adults’ perceptions of themselves and their 
behaviors in interpersonal relationships. 
te details of the mother-child relationship and its 
ality cannot be specified at this 
are by no means similarly in- 
development, it is generally 
relationship with the child is 
and social development. Ilus- 


Although comple 
Subsequent influence on adult person 
Point, and available research results 
lerpreted by all students of personality 
agreed that the character of the mother's 
of great significance to his psychological Í . 
trations of the research supporting such a conclusion follow in this 
Section and in the material pertaining to intrapsychic processes begin- 


ning on page 154. 

Studies by Sears et al, 
Watson (44, 34, 9, 55) have att 
Cations of the mother’s feeling tow 
Support to the hypothesis of the impor 
child-care practices. Whether the pregnancy was Fe an neee 
Whether it came early or late in marriage, whether it was normal or 
dificult, all these conditions tend to affect the mother’s feelings of 
acceptance or rejection of the child. On the basis of reports from 100 


; i iia other's attitudes rar . 
women, Wallin and Riley related the mot es toward her 


Pregnancy to subsequent infant ac 1 ‘ 
children, nausea, vomitin and discomfort during pregnancy (symptoms 
Often associated with dissatisfaction and resentment toward pregnancy) 
were found to be related to infant feeding and elimination difficulties 
crying and the need to be nela. o 

arb (18), Escolona (14), and Brody (5) indicate that 


Levy. Coleman et al, and Zemlick and 
empted to measure the subtle communi- 
ard the child, and their results lend 
tance of prenatal attitudes on 


adjustment. For mothers ol two or more 


and to excessive 
Studies by Goldi 
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the mother’s negative feelings and the degree of sensitivity she possessed 
in handling the infant's needs, her consistency, and her freedom from 
anxiety had measurable effects upon the child's inner tension and sub- 
sequent development and behavior. Sears, Maccoby, and Levin (44) 
produced evidence that maternal coldness was associated with the later 
development of feeding problems, persistent enuresis, and aggressive 
behavior. 

These investigations of the eſlecis ol the mother’s feelings on the 
child’s development employed objective measures of maternal attitudes 
and characteristics and used statistical methods of relating the data to 
indices of infant development. Another source of information concerning 
the mother-infant relationship is reports of observers working with 
children in hospitals and clinical settings. 

One such observer, Margaret Ribble, studied more than 600 in- 
fants (37). She found that in instances in which the mother spent con- 
siderable time in playing with the baby, in rocking, petting, and 
otherwise “mothering” him, the infant was likely to experience good 
gastrointestinal functioning. The infant deprived of such mothering, she 
reported, was more likely to be prone to various physical ills. 


The Infants Well-Being and “Mothering” 


Ribble’s description of “mothering” is of particular interest, 
since it clearly delineates the feelings and emotions as well as the actual 
behaviors involved in the mothering process. These feelings and emotions 
are important components of the psychological “climate.” 


The newborn baby still needs to be carried about at regular 
intervals until he can move and coordinate his own body. This helps 
to strengthen his sense of equilibrium and to give him a feeling ol 
security. Also, he must have frequent periods of actual contact with 
the mother because the warmth and the holding give him reassut 
ance. Contact takes the place of the physical connection before birth 
when the child was like an organ of the mother’s body. In addition, 
mothering includes the whole gamut of small acts by means ol 
which an emotionally healthy mother consistently shows her love 
for her child. . .. Obviously, feeding, bathing, and all the details 
of physical care come in, but in addition to these duties, which can 
easily become routine and perfunctory, we mean all of the small 
evidences of tender feeling—fondling, caressing, rocking, and sing: 
ing or speaking to the baby. These 


a activities have a deep 
significance. 


2 Reprinted by permission from M. Ribble. The Rights of Infants, New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1943. Copyright 1943 by Columbia University Press. 
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In another investigation of the relationship between infant experi- 
ence and physical and psychological development, Spitz studied infants 
reared in institutions (47, 48) One group had contact with their mothers, 
and a comparable group of infants was cared for by nurses who attended 
to their physical needs with a minimum of contact. The infants whose 
mothers had free access to them and who were played with, caressed, and 
fondled were more alert mentally and more capable physically. Spitz 
concluded that lack of contact with the mother had a significant effect 
upon the health and behavior of the child, quite apart from the ade- 
quacy with which the infant's physical needs were met. 

Anna Freud and Burlingham (15) studied children who were re- 
World War II. Although necessary for 
the protection of the children, this program often resulted in the child's 


Separation from his mother. These investigators noted that children 
tantrums, various fears and sleeping 


moved from English cities during 


thus separated often had temper 


difficulties, and eating disorders. 
Since clinical observations such as those of Ribble, or clinical re- 


Search studies such as those of Porter, Goldfarb, and Spitz, necessarily 
lack the specificity and the controls that are possible in laboratory 
Studies, the reals frequently must be considered as provisional until 
additional supporting data become available. Because of the range of 
observations included in such clinical studies, however, they may provide 
unusually productive areas for subsequent investigation and may lead 

to varied and fruitful hypotheses. ; . . 
Hypotheses based upon the studies cited and those contained in the 
recommended texts at the end of this chapter postulate that the quality 
of the relationship between mother and infant is a significant factor in 
the child's development, that it is not merely the physical care which the 
Mother provides for her child, but also her caressing, loving, playing, 

and talking which affect development. ; ; , 
i 1 that the child’s basic perception of himself 
depends upon the nature of the relationship he enjoyed with his mother. 
of being wanted, or being the 


ng valued, i * 
are the ſoundations for the feelings he will 


It is also hypothesizec 


His earliest feelings of beir 


object of love and affection 5 . 5 
have as a child and as an adult about himself and about others. It is 


Within this relationship that an individual first learns that all his 
demands cannot be met and that his wishes and desires are not always 
respected. The child who is secure in his relationship with his mother 


slowly becomes able to accept most frustrations, for he views them not as 
y S a G . n A $ 
in himself, but as reflections of the objective 


nother is the mediator of the infant's environ- 
for the child as well as his major source of 
ite through her behaviors the implicit 


Indications of any lack 
external world. Thus, che! 
Ment, an agent of reality 
self-esteem, She can communica 
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rules, regulations, and demands that characterize the greater society. 
If she is indulgent, constantly acquiescent to her child's demands, and 
unable to say “No,” she may actually restrain him from developing his 
own potentialities and resources. Such an overindulgent mother not only 


fails to represent reality, but may unconsciously use her relationship 
with her child to gratify her own needs. 


Physical Contact in the Mother-Child Relationship 
Psychologists have been interested in the general nature of the 


mother-child relationship, and also in the specific deti 
which the child acquires particul 


Is of the way in 
ar patterns of response to the mother, 
patterns that are later employed in perceiving and responding to persons 
other than the mother. In many of these studies, the mother has been 
thought of as the source of food and hence as a reinforcer of those be- 
haviors leading to drive reduction. Although this “explanation” is 
widely accepted (granting its oversimplification), some research psy- 
chologists have investigated other significant factors in the formation of 
the special attachment of the child to the mother. 

One recent series of studies ha 
Harlow used infant macaque monke 
maternal relationship, and in an introductory statement to his report 
he expresses doubts that affection deriving from the infant's relationship 
to its mother has its origin in the specific activities associated with 
nursing and feeding, 


aroused considerable interest (21). 
s in his investigations of the infant- 


It is entirely reasonable to be 


lieve that the mother through 
association with food may become 


a secondary-reinforcing agent, but 
this is an inadequate mechanism to account for the persistence of 
the infant-maternal ties. There is a 
formation of secondary reinforcers to hunger and thirst reduction. 
There can be no question that almost any external stimulus can 
become a secondary reinforcer if properly associated with tissue- 
need reduction, but the fact remains that this redundant literature 
demonstrates unequivocally that such derived drives suffer relatively 
rapid experimental extinction. Contrariwise, human affection does 
not extinguish when the mother ceases to have intimate association 
with the drives in question. Instead, the affectional ties to the 


mother show a lifelong, unrelenting persistence and, even more 
surprising, widely expanding generality.? 


spate of researches on the 


In a test of the relative import 


ance of nursing and of ‘“contact- 
comfort” (the satisfactions derived 


from intimate physical contact), 
# Reprinted by permission from H. F. Harlow. “The Nature of Love.“ Amer 


Psychol., 1958. 13, 673-685, Copyright, 1958, by the American Psychological Association 
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Harlow constructed two mother-substitutes, one “made from a block of 
Wood, covered with sponge rubber, and sheathed in tan cotton terry 
cloth.” the other made from a wire mesh cylinder with a block of wood 
for her head. A light bulb behind each radiated heat. The mother- 
Substitutes were made with a single breast from which the infant re- 
ceived its supply of milk. The pictures on page 143 show the cloth and 
the wire mother substitutes. During the 165 days of the study both groups 
Of infants had access to both the cloth and wire mothers. One group was 
fed by the “wire” mother, the other group by the “cloth” mother. 
According to the need-reduction hypothesis, the monkeys would spend 
More time with the mother-substitute that nursed them. Yet, contrary 
to the prediction, both groups of infants spent a far greater percentage 


of time on the cloth mother. Harlow states: 


We were not surprised to discover that contact-comfort was an 
important basic affectional or love variable, but we did not expect 
it to overshadow so completely the variable of nursing; indeed, the 
disparity is so great as to suggest that the primary function of 
Nursing as an alfectional variable is that of insuring frequent and 
intimate body contact of the infant with the mother. 


In subsequent investigations of the strength of the allectional bond. 
Harlow recorded the infant's responses when confronted with fear-evoking 
Stimuli, Here again, irrespective of the infant’s source of milk—the wire 
Or the cloth mocller- lie infants would cling to the cloth mother when 
"rightened (see page 143). Even when the infant was prevented by a 
Plexiglas cover from having direct contact with the cloth mother, her 
Presence in new situations reduced the number of fear reactions. 

Harlow’s studies thus present evidence that the physical contact of 
the infant with a mother whose “skin” is comforting to him adds to the 
elſecis of postural support and nursing in contributing to the significance 
the mother assumes for the child. Such significance is observed in the 
‘Mount of contact with the mother initiated by the infant and by the 
degree to which her presence contributes to reducing his fear reactions. 
From Harlow’s studies one could hypothesize that the relatedness need 
in human beings, the need to feel in communion with others, may 
Partially have its origin in the contact-comforts the infant receives from 


his mother, This work adds to the specificity of the explanations for the 
evelopment of the relatedness need, a need which is evident in the 
alfectiona] reactions of the child to his mother and which also operates 
an the love the mother shows for her child. N . 

To both daughters and sons the mother (or mothersubstitute) 


represents also femininity and womanliness. Her attitudes toward house- 
$ of her children and her attitudes and feelings about 


hold duties and care 


How reassuring to cling to mother! 


The danger is less frightening and there is comfort and security in hold- 
ing tight to mother or being held by her. Every mother who has comforted her 
infant by cuddling and caressing him knows that positive responses are evoked 
by such bodily contact. But the question that intrigues the psychologist is why 
the infant responds positively. Is the mother’s meaning to the child derived pri- 
marily from her role as the gratifier of the infant’s “oral” needs? Or does 
the infant have a need for bodily contact with the mother that is independent 
of the infant's other needs? In his efforts to answer questions such as these, 
Professor Harlow studied the behavior of infant monkeys who were separated 
from their real mother and were fed warm milk by artificial mothers. By pro- 
viding one with a terry cloth skin and by controlling various conditions, in- 
cluding the amount of milk each would provide, he was able to compare the 
relative significance of nursing and skin contact in infant behavior. This re- 
search revealed the considerable significance that skin contact plays in the 
mother-child relationship. 

However, additional findings, other than those related to the primary pur- 
pose of the study, were reported several years after the results of the initial 
investigations had been made public. These later findings indicated that the 
infants “raised” with artificial mothers were themselves unable to fulfill satis- 
factorily the mother’s role. Their maternal inadequacies, impotence, im- 
patience, and disinterest in their offspring underscore the significance of the 
mother in the emotional development of the infant. 


Reproduced by permission of the American Psychological Association and Pro- 
fessor Harlow. 
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herself as a wife affect the child's earliest concepts of the woman, wife, 
and mother. The desirability attached by a girl to being a woman and 
the satisfactions she later achieves in taking her place in her family and 
her society are acquired in large measure through her relationship with 
her mother. A son, too, gains from his mother his first and probably most 
lasting impression of the worth and status of womanhood. And from the 
relationship between the parents, both son and daughter develop concepts 
and attitudes about the nature of the marriage relationship. 


THE PATERNAL RELATIONSHIP 


The classic concept of the family unit prevalent at the turn 
of the century, and still present in nonurban areas of this country and 
Europe, assigns to the father certain specific expectations and assumes 
that he is the strong, dominant parent who takes responsibility for 
earning the family livelihood and whose word is law; matters of dispute 
and discipline and decisions of importance are considered to be within 
his domain, Under such circumstances it is probable that a considerable 
“psychological distance“ separates the father from his children, espe- 
cially when the relationship is compared to that involved in present 
expectations of the father. He may be aloof and inaccessible to them 
except in matters of discipline and decision, and they may hesitate to 
approach him for help or understanding. 


The Father and the Child's Perception of the Outside World 


Although the father’s role in American culture today can 
hardly be described in this way, studies indicate that some of the 
elements contained in the description are still valid. In oversimplified 
terms, it can be said that if the mother is the major source of attention 
and affection for her child, che father is probably the major source of 
his child’s impressions of strength and of the outside world. Such im- 
pressions are often determined, in part, by the father's activities à8 
provider and disciplinarian. This dichotomy of roles between mother 
and father does not apply to all families, however, since the roles are 
not this precise. Mothers and fathers often share responsibilities for 
handling finances, for management and care of the household, and for 
rearing the children. The picture of the mother as a passive, compliant 
person and the father as an assertive and dominant figure within the 
household represents also an oversimplification or a distorted generaliza 
tion ol the most usual relationship between parents in our society: 
Included within this oversimplified generalization of the usual relation- 
ship between parents in our society is the impression that the father is 
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the sole contributor to the economic support of the family. That the 
mother shares the responsibilities of the “provider” is indicated by 
statistics regarding the approximately twelve million wives in the labor 
force in the United States. The periods during which they work seem 
to be related to their ages and the ages of their children. As Glick (17) 


notes: 


During the first year after marriage about 40 percent of the 
wives have jobs away from home. During the second or third year, 
many drop out of economic activity to have children and the pro- 
portion of working wives falls to about 30 percent. For the period 
when women have children of preschool age (under 6 years old), 
only about 15 percent are labor force participants. After all of the 
children have reached school age, nearly one-third of the wives are 
in the labor force.* 


The Father and the Child’s Perception of Authority 


Within the relationship of the child (boy or girl) to the father 
may be found the beginnings of adult attitudes toward authority, The 
ionship to his children usually constitutes their first and 
most impressive experience with authority. An individuals attitude 
toward his employer or toward his employees, his acceptance of “experts,” 
and his respect for leaders of government, industry, or labor often reflect 
the nature of his relationship with his father during his developmental 
a father who is strong, supportive, emotionally 
responsive, and consistent allow an individual to develop attitudes toward 
authority that are quite different from those that develop when the 
father is fearful, critical, inhibited, and inconsistent. 

Persons who are afraid of authority figures may exhibit two very 
different patterns of behavior. Some may conform to every anticipated 
Wish of the authority figure. They are complying. subservient, and 
ingratiating, even though underlying these behaviors, often outside of 
awareness, there may be considerable hostility that cannot be expressed 
directly. Another pattern of response to authority is sometimes observed 
in those fearful persons who resist all rules, regulations, supervision, and 


control. They may respond too intensel 
perceived as the unjust imposition of 


Depending upon the strength of his r 
and refines the child's concepts of good and bad. The 


attitudes that become a part of his 


father's re 


period, Experiences with 


y and too quickly to whatever is 
authority. 
ole in the lamily, the father 


reinforces, extends, 
child takes within himself paternal 
p. C. Glick, “The Life-Cycle of the Family.” 


I Reprinted by permission from 
19 b. 9. Copyright, 1955, by National 


Marriage and Family Living, February 
Council on Family Relations. 
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superego processes. Although the mother may play a more dominant 
role in some cases, it is usually as if the father's voice scolds when ethical 
standards are violated and praises when worthwhile goals are reached. 

Actually the “pure case” of the succorant mother and the dominant 
father is found only rarely in contemporary society. The mother who 
works and the father who shares the shopping, does the laundry, and 
s for the child are not uncommon. Thus 


car the roles of mother and 
father, though clear-cut in the preceding discussion and in popular 
belief, in practice are defined for the child by the actual behaviors of the 
parents. In his relationship to his child the parent may come close to 
filling the social expectation of his role or he may not. In either case he 
may feel that he is or is not treating his child as he should. The complex 
nature of parent-child relationships is suggested by the comments calling 
attention to the significance of the behaviors of the parent toward the 
child, the importance of social beliefs as to the parent's role, the parent's 
expectations of himself, and how he perceives himself and his child. 


SIBLING RELATIONSHIPS 


The term siblings refers to children of the same parents, irre- 
spective of sex. Although family size in itself has no predictable influence 
on the child, the presence of brothers and sisters within the family unit 
affects the child's psychological development, either in terms of the 
influence of the siblings on the relationship between him and his parents, 
or in terms of the direct interaction between him and his siblings. In 
either case, siblings are important forces in his social and psychological 
environment. 

Children reared together are compelled to interact cooperatively OT 
competitively. Conditions often arise in which cooperative activity can 
benefit several of the children. Although the periods when the children’s 
objectives coincide may be infrequent, particularly in the estimation of 
parents, opportunities are afforded for experiences not directly available 
to an only child. More obvious to the observer are the expressions ol 
competitive activity, which may have their origins in the quest for 
parental approval and affection. Even within the sibling group there are 
many opportunities to learn the techniques and the ethics of competition: 
The advantages of cooperative activity and the necessary rules of competi- 
tion can both be learned somewhat more readily by the child who is 
reared with siblings than by the singleton (only child). 

On the other hand, it should be pointed out that there is little 
evidence to support the popular notion that the “only” child has more 
problems or is less stable than his peers. Some studies suggest that he is 
less popular with his age group and more inclined to such disturbances 
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as temper tantrums, fears, and enuresis (10). But others have found him 
to be more cooperative, dependable, and popular than his peers (21). 
The conflicting results suggest that the only child's development is 
more a reflection of the way in which his parents view him and have 


attempted to assist him in learning to live cooperatively than of his 


status as a singleton. 

The concept of sibling rivalry has been given considerable attention 
by child psychologists and other professional persons interested in the 
child's psychological development. With the arrival of the new sibling, 
the psychological and social environments of the older child or children 
change. Studies of the effects of such changes show that they may range 
from favorable and constructive to traumatic or even devastating. 
to which the older child feels displaced or rejected 
because of the arrival of the infant depends largely on the strength and 
adequacy of the parental relationship he has previously enjoyed. His age 
at the time of his sibling's birth determines the degree to which his 
Physical demands on his mother will be interfered with by those of the 
New arrival. The child’s expectations of what the 8 will be with 
a new brother or sister in the house also influence his reactions to the 
sibling. The hostility sometimes expressed by a child toward an infant 
can be upsetting to the parents. A mother reported that George, her 
four-year-old, had seemed pleased with his new brother, and, 5055 very 
concerned and protective. He would ask such questions as, Would it 
hurt the baby if you dropped him on his head? The mother was inclined 
to interpret this concern somewhat differently after she noted that when- 
ever he could do so unobtrusively, George would enter the nursery and 


Pinch the baby until he screamed. 

Most children do not express t 
Sibling as directly as did George, bu See 
hostility is frequent enough to constitute a problem for many parents. 
Often the parents are unaware that their child 5 his sibling aS ont 
intruder who has deprived him of his position as the seente of his 
Parents’ attention and affection. The feelings of being rejected may be 
reinforced and intensified by behaviors of the paras Hf taking sare of 
the infant or in displaying him to relatives and mien by criticism or 
Punishment for waking baby up or for any expression of resentment 
toward the baby. Unfavorable comparisons, thg ue 8 one child as a 
Model for other children, or the lavish praise 5 ch a one child in 
the family all tend to perpetuate and to enhance feelings of hostility 


and bitterness between siblings- 
Ata more subtle level are parent 

Particularly when it is prolonged or when 

In such instances, the attention and con 


The degree 


he hostility they feel toward the new 
t the expression of the older child’s 


al reactions to the illness of a child, 
it results in chronic disability. 
cern of the parents may be 
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resented by the other children even though they hide or inhibit their 
feelings. Even when expressed, these feelings of resentment may through 
the superego process evoke strong guilt reactions on the part of the 
child, Parents who are sensitive to the child's feelings of displacement 
and who can accept the child's expression of hostility toward the infant 
are able to create conditions that minimize hostility between the siblings. 


The Influence of Birth Order 


Circumstances that result in the death of a parent or that 
require older children to care for younger siblings also will influence the 
pattern of interrelationships among the members of a family. The psy, 
chological place of each child in a family is often related to his ordinal 
birth position among his siblings. Certain differences exist in the psycho- 
logical and social structure of the family for the first child compared to 
those for the second or last. 

For example, the first born has the unique experience ol having an 
unchallenged claim to his parents’ attention; consequently, the impact 
of a sibling will be different for him than for the second or third child. 
Because of his physical development, the first born will be given priority 
over younger brothers and sisters in matters involving responsibility and 
self-determination. The second child is weaker and less capable physically 
than his older sibling. He has a less exclusive claim to the parents 
attentions and grows up in an environment that includes close contact 
with another child as well as with adults. 

The differences in responsibilities associated with birth order and 
the expectations held for children by other members of the family be- 
cause they are the oldest or youngest emphasize the point made earlier 
that the psychological influence of the child's familial environment 15 
best understood when the interactions of all its members are considered 
in toto, The influence of ordinal position may begin to operate even 
prior to the child's birth. Sears and his associates (11) found that the 
percentages of mothers and fathers who stated they were “delighted 
with the prospect of the child's birth were greatest for the oldest child, 
next highest for the middle, and least for the youngest child. . 

The effects of the parents’ inexperience are evident in the greate! 
inconsistency of their dealings with the first child than with later 
children. Whereas first-born children are apt to be given freedom to be 
noisy and aggressive, they are also more likely to receive fairly severe 
discipline. In contrast, later born children may have less freedom and 
less severe discipline. In addition to experiencing inconsistency in treat 
ment, the first child also may experience the effects of parental anxiety 
and over-protection, and the loss of his favored position when displace’ 
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by the arrival of younger siblings. Thus, it is not surprising that in 
studies of behavioral reactions to fear-evoking situations, first-born 
children are reported to demonstrate greater anxiety and need for 
association with other persons. Schachter found (42) that when college 
students who were first-borns were frightened by the prospect of physical 
pain, they tended to seek the company of others to a greater extent than 
those who were later in the ordinal sequence. Citing other data con- 
sistent with his findings, Schachter notes that effectiveness of combat 
fighter pilots is lower among first-borns, and that nursery school children 
who are first-borns tend to show more dependent behaviors than do later 
born children. 

While they should be interpreted cautiously, results of other studies 
A ve than their pee 


agree that older children appear to be less aggres 
but to exhibit more behavior problems (8, 43). The youngest children 
tend to be more self-confident, ambitious, and persistent than their 
involving middle children lends some support to 


siblings, and research , 
the belief that they are more gregarious, affectionate, and easily 
led (d. 21. 38). 

The relationship that an individual ha s 
childhood is reflected in later attitudes and behaviors toward the persons 
cooperate or compete. A person who has unsatis- 
and siblings may develop sell- 


s had with his siblings during 


with whom he must 
factory relationships with his parents ) c 
Perceptions that cause him to feel hopeless about having his talents 
recognized or to feel that he will never be treated fairly by persons in 
Il efforts to compete with associates will fail. On the 
rson who can enjoy his associates, who can respect 
and who believes, unless he has reasonable evi- 
[forts will be evaluated justly has 
relationships with parents and 


authority, or that a 
other hand, the pe 
authority without fear, 
dence to the contrary, that his el 
probably enjoyed relatively satisfying 
Siblings, 

Relationships with siblings 
the development of ego and sup 


the attitudes, behaviors. and needs olf othe s an oak e a 
tions in ways best suited to the gratification ol basic desires is 


Strengthened by experiences with brothers and sisters, and the ethics of 
behaviors toward other persons also emerge in part from relationships 


provide experiences that contribute to 
erego processes. The ability to evaluate 
rs and to utilize these evalua- 


with siblings. 
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family—relatives, boarders, or servants—may also exercise an influence 
within the family circle, and hence on the personality development of 
the child, cannot be overlooked. The aunt or nurse who is at home to 
take care of the infant or young child fulfills the functions of the mother 
and thus is significant to the child; in similar fashion, the grandparents, 
uncles, or “honorary” relatives should be considered as parts of the 
family unit. Their specific influence depends upon the nature ol their 
contacts with the child and their position and status within the family. 

During the first several years of the child's life, his world consists of 
the people who comprise the family unit, and it is not until he approaches 
the period designated as childhood (that is, until he approaches his 
fourth and fifth year) that he is likely to have sufficient contact with 
“outsiders,” playmates, and nursery school teachers for their influence to 
become significant. When he does venture outside the family, the pre- 
viously acquired patterns of responding to other persons will be relied 
upon; moreover, the requirements made of him in his experiences out- 
side the home provide opportunities for generalizing his adaptive be- 
haviors and for the abandonment of infantile and dependent behaviors- 
But this takes us ahead too rapidly; first it is necessary to consider how 
the actors we have placed upon the family stage, the mother, father, and 
siblings, interact with the infant and young child as he proceeds through 


his first five years and how such interactions influence his personality 
development. 


Personality Development 
The proc 


ss of growing up psychologically consists in part of 
learning what the world is like. Knowledge of what he can expect of 
others and of himself in a variety of situations enables a person to react 
emotionally and behaviorally in ways that are appropriate to his situa- 
tion and to his own self-interest. This knowledge is acquired throughout 
a lifetime, but the very early years are the time of most rapid learning: 


THE BEGINNINGS OF SELF-IDENTITY 


The learning of self-identity begins with the gradually sharpen” 
ing awareness that the world exists apart from one’s own body. The 
infant, with his limited visual and neural development and his limited 
experience, is at first not only the center of his universe; he is his unt 
verse. Although he is aware of sensations of discomfort, pain, satiation 
or satisfaction, this is not a conscious, thoughtful awareness, but is rather 
an unthinking responsiveness to his own bodily needs and to those 
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events that lead to their satisfaction. When the infant is hungry, cold. 
constipated, or tired, a state of physical (muscular) tension ensues. In 
addition, certain physiological processes occur that correspond to those 
observed and recorded in frightened or anxious adults. These include 
accelerated heartbeat, increased flow of adrenalin into the blood stream, 
and inhibition of digestive processes. Frequently the infant's cries are a 
signal for the mother to feed him, change him, or in some other way 
take care of his immediate need; and with satisfaction of the need the 
tension subsides, allowing bodily processes to function again at the 
usual level. 

As his sensory and neural organ systems develop and his experiences 
with sights, sounds: and people become more extensive, he is able to 
recognize differences between himself and the world outside himself. 
Sensations that were at first internal visual and auditory images are now 
being qualities of external objects, of people and 
The ability to make this distinction is a 
primary characteristic of psychological development beyond the infantile 
stage. This infantile period contains the beginnings of the psychological 
processes that have been included under the term “ego.” The ego, which 
Mediates between the individual's impulsive physical inclinations and 
the external world, begins to function as the infant gradually develops 
distinction between that which is body and that 
Which is nonbody. Separation of the physical self from the external 
ent is an ego function and the ego is influenced in 
the experiences it has during its 


gradually perceived i 
things apart from himself. 


an awareness of the 


physical environm 
the discriminations it makes by 


development. 

It is also apparent th 
of that survival, depends upon the 
adequacy of their efforts to satisly 


at the infant's survival, as well as the quality 
accessibility of other persons and the 
his needs. As the previous discussion 
pointed out, it is through the pattern of experiences that follows an 
aroused need—tension state, appearance of the helping person, reduction 
of tension state with satisfaction of the need—that the need to feel in 
communion with other people gradually develops as a psychological need 
apart from the physical needs with which it was initially associated. As 
the personality develops, psychological needs proliferate and become 
More complex, and it is more difficult to establish their relationship to 
Physical needs. 
The Child's Mastery Experiences 

important to ego development are mastery experi- 
ir a d : ; 

; eant those episodes in which the 
previously unattainable objec- 
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ences. By mastery experiences aa 
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child achieves, through his own elfen 
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1 


tives. Even though the child may experience considerable frustration, his 
attempts to master elements of his environment and of his own body in 
order to achieve difficult objectives are part and parcel of growing up. 
These mastery activiti 


, learned through seeing, hearing, smelling, 
tasting, touching, manipulating, and experimenting, are all involved in 
ego development. 

During the second, third, and fourth years of the child's life he 
acquires physical mastery over many aspects of his environment and 
himself. He can move about on his own accord, feed himself, and control 
his bowel and bladder. He has acquired the ability to communicate 
lucidly with others; many symbols now have meanings for him and 
provide a basis for his expectations of this world. The child's concept 
of himself, although not inflexibly defined, has become clarified and re- 
fined, for by the fifth and sixth years he has many impressions of what 
is expected of him. These impressions remain with him, although they 
may be modified by subsequent experience. If the child's impressions 
conform with reality and provide him with a sound basis for mediating 
between his internal impulses and the external world, his ego can be 
described as strong. If his impressions of what is expected of him are 
inaccurate and he has no sound basis for mediating between inner 
impulses and the external world, his ego can be described as being 
weak. 


EMOTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


In this learning process involving both satisfactions and frustri 
tions, the development of emotional responses is of interest. Because ol 
his limited experiences and the inadequate development of his cortex, 
the outer layer of the cerebral hemispheres of the brain, it is unlikely 
that the infant experiences emotions as they are known to adults. His 
emotional responses probably stem from inner tensions and they are 
diffuse, generalized, primitive, gross. Many studies have attempted to 
differentiate the infant's emotional responses. He cries, grimaces, with- 
draws, smiles. But judges seldom agree either upon the stimulus or upon 
the emotion expressed. 

As he grows older, the child begins to react more to external stimuli 
than to internal cues within his body. To varying degrees, he learns 
controls and modes of expression that are appropriate responses tO 
cultural symbols. The importance of learning in the development of emo- 
tional expression is illustrated by many studies. The reader will recall, for 
example, Watson’s experiment involving Albert and his lear of furry 
objects. In an ambitious study by Goodenough (19), the mothers ol nity 
children kept for an extended period daily records of incidents of anger- 
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In general, it was found that with age there was a gradual decline in 
random, undirected outbursts of anger and an increase in anger overtly 
directed toward the source, whether it was a person or an object. 

The modes of expressing anger also showed a change: crying and 
kicking decreased, whereas verbal responses, striking, and stamping the 
feet increased. Girls expressed anger less frequently than boys and for 
both sexes the frequency of anger-producing situations decreased. No 
difference was noted in the duration of anger expression, suggesting that 
perhaps longer outbursts were less tolerated as the child became older. 
ms in social relationships increased with age. 
ertain routine habits within the home and 
It is, however, important to realize that 
s frustration tolerance. Thus, the hungry, 
angrily under these circumstances and 


Anger arising out of proble 
Whereas conflicts related to € 
to authority tended to decline. 
certain conditions allect a child’ 
tired, or ill child may respond 


not under others. 
gest that many fears are learned. 


There is much evidence to sugg 
Hagman (23), in a study of the relationship between the fears of children 


and of their mothers, questioned the mothers of thirty girls and forty 
boys, ranging in age from seventy months to twenty-three years, about 
their children’s fears and how they were handled. The children tended 
as the mothers, particularly those involving 


to express the same fears 
storms, dogs, and insects. . . 

Jersild and Holmes (29) offered support to the hypothesis that fe 
of tangible, specific objects (noises, falling. animals strange places) 
decrease with age, whereas fears of symbolic ones increase. They also 
found a correlation between fear and intelligence, the brighter child 
quickly than others and thus to be more 
fearful, However, by the age of five all the children in their study 
responded to the fear-evoking situations regardless of intelligence. It 
can be predicted that given a wide range of fear-evoking situations at 


all age levels the brighter child wi 
Whether the response is expressed a 
With the fear situation or as a response 
depends on what the child anticipates as pres 
of fear, Girls learn that it is acceptable for them to express their fears, 
“unmanly.” In the study cited, a significant 
reactions of boys and girls, with 


tending to perceive threat more 


II respond more rapidly to threat. 
s fear or as some behavior to deal 
that conceals his fear from others 
sion 


a consequence of the expre 


boys learn that to do so is 
tween the fear 


difference was found be f 5 Seen onir 
1 boys, but here again, wide individual differ- 


girls expressing more thar 
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because they are not expressed. | 
: ar reactions, 


urs tend to decrease with age, it should be 
assume that fears are nonexistent merely 
Since our culture exerts considerable 
pressure against overt fe: it is quite possible that children 
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learn to disguise their real feelings; moreover, the increasing incidence 
of anger reactions as children grow older suggests that the child may 
convert his fear responses to anger since society permits more open 
expression in this realm. 

Since many preschool children are confronted with the arrival of a 
baby brother or sister who presents a threat to their secure position in 
the family, study of the complex emotion of jealousy is particularly 
important. The jealous preschool child may react aggressively, he may 
regress or withdraw, or he may repress his feelings completely, depending 
upon how his parents handle the problem. 

Not all emotions expressed at this age are disruptive ones, although 
perhaps research has tended to center on them. While the causes of 
smiling and laughter as social gestures are difficult to determine, among 
preschool children laughter often accompanies physical activity, and it 
most often occurs in social situations. Blatz and his colleagues (3) suggest 
that it occurs when a conflict has been resolved, and Justin (30) found 
sources of laughter in situations involving suspense, superiority and in- 
congruity, and relief from strain. 


EGO DEVELOPMENT 


The child reared in a family where displays of both affection 
and hostility are frowned upon may learn to behave in a seemingly Un- 
emotional manner. His natural, impulsive expressions of love or hate 
are controlled by ego processes developed when the expression of fecling 
brought parental displeasure. Such ego controls may continue to operate 
long after childhood, so that the adult may fear his own positive and 
negative feelings to such an extent that he can neither love adequately 
nor express any observable hostile reaction. This id—ego conflict, which 
has persisted from childhood into adult life, may affect the way such @ 
person thinks of himself and may markedly influence the kind of relation” 
ships he has with other people. His inability to make close friends and 
his need to be pleasant and agreeable may be traced to a lack of inner 
peace attributable to conflict between the id and ego processes. 

As the child grows he encounters situations that involve other 
persons and that increasingly necessitate his learning to mediate between 
his own impulses and the demands of reality. These situations in then 
selves represent developmental phases that provide the context or the 
problem conditions in which child and parents react to each other. In 
this parent-child interplay, the child deals with parent and problem in 
terms of his previous experiences as well as his current perceptions and 
reactions. His ego processes (his abilities to perceive the world, tO 
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formulate appropriate expectations, and to behave in ways that provide 
maximum internal balance) will develop from his relationships with the 
significant people in his life. The crucial effect of any of these relation- 
ships depends, in part, upon the developmental point at which it occurs. 

The total experiences of early childhood strongly influence self- 
perception, for they provide the child with feelings pertaining to his 
After recognizing his own existence as a separate 
being, he may come to feel that he is a person who is valued by his 
parents either for what he does or for what he is. If he feels valued for 
his achievements and accomplishments, or for his self-control, or for his 
then he will have to achieve, inhibit, or comply in order 


compliance, 
to feel that he is a person of worth. If he is accepted by his parents as a 
nded to without tension, 


child, and if his actions are understood and respor 
then there will be little emphasis on achievement or compliance per se, 
and the child will perceive himself as a member of the family who is 


valued for what he is rather than for what he does. 


value as an individual. 


Establishing Oneself in the Context of the Feeding Situation 

OF particular significance in the infant's personality develop- 
ment are his early feeding experiences, the degree of satisfaction or 
frustration he experiences, and his parents’ handling of the weaning 
process, Intrinsic to the feeding process is the use of the oral SPRALI: 
the mouth, tongue, and lips, the most highly sensitized and responsive 
area of the infant's body. Feeding is the most important event in the 
infant's daily schedule. His tendency to put “everything into his mouth 
is his way of learning what things are like. This habit of oral Morant 
is one of the most important influences in establishing both his sense 
of being separate from the rest of the world and his fundamental psy- 


chological need to feel related to and be in contact and in communion 


with other people. 


Numerous books on specific child-care practices began to appear in 


the early years of this century. Many were written by physicians as well 
as psychologists, and it is interesting and se dha eb hen sto to note 
the radical changes that have taken place in the +. en = ans 
extreme the rigid, disciplined feeding schedule, bes Inde: regard tor 
the infant's hunger needs, was proposed; at the ot her extreme was a 
complete “demand” schedule that contributed to the child's domination 
over the household. The relative merits of breast and bottle feeding 


Were continually argued and even tod: p the issue is not settled. 
Fr : 51 have come various studies involving cultural 
rom anthropology 1 


and class differences in child-rearing practices, particularly with reference 
8 1 dt and toilet training. The Davis and Havinghurst 
. Wee * * 
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study, mentioned previously revealed that middle class parents tended 
at that time to be more rigid and punitive than low or working class 
parents. Subsequent research by Whiting and Child (53), however, does 
not support this difference in all areas. Perhaps in the intervening ten 
years, education about relaxed child-rearing practices had its effect. 

According to theories advanced by Sigmund Freud, experiences 
during the oral period are of considerable importance for the child's 
later personality development. If the infant's needs are severely frustrated, 
his development is fixated, and characteristics of the earlier level persist. 
One need not accept this part ol Freudian theory. however, in order to 
appreciate the importance of oral exp riences and their association with 
much of the child's earliest social learning. 


Weaning: Developmental Crisis or Mastery Experience 


During the later stages of infancy another point is reached that 
has special significance in the child's psychological development. The 
shift from breast or bottle to a cup represents a major developmental 
accomplishment. As Sears, Maccoby, and Levin (H) point out: 


The child must learn not to want to get his food by sucking: 
He must learn to like to drink the same food he formerly got by 
sucking. He must learn to want solid foods, He must learn the 
manipulative skills required for eating them—biting, chewing. and 
the use of fingers and utensils, as well as drinking from a cup. He 
must learn to do without being held while he is eating? 


The weaning process, then, has considerable psychological signifi- 
cance; depending again on the mother's own feelings about hersell and 
her child, the child may come to make increasingly fine differentiation 
between that which is his own body and that which 18 not. The transition 
is important also because the mastery of an activity so directly related 
to his own gratification contributes to the child's developing cgo 
processes. He begins to learn self-control and acquires a more detailed 
knowledge of what is expected of him by others and what he can expect 
of them. Weaning that occurs under conditions of duress or tension May 
also affect ego development significantly, for the child may learn ta 
expect others to frustrate his wishes and to be unreliable and depriving: 

Because some investigators related it to early or severe weaning 
others to bottle versus breast feeding, or perceived it as evidence in 
support of Freudian theory, and because the dental profession con 
demned it as being responsible for malocclusion, the widespread habit 


5 Reprinted by permission from R. R. Sears el al., Patterns of Child Rearing- New 
York, Harper, 1957. Copyright, 1957, by Harper & Row. Publishers. Incorporated. 
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of thumbsucking has been the subject of much attention and research 
for a considerable period of time. Results of various studies of thumb- 
sucking have supported the hypothesis of the significance of the oral 
zone, For example, physicians have reported fingersucking in newborn 
babies (16). Levy, along with Roberts, Ross, and Yarrow, found some 
relationship between thumbsucking and oral deprivation, and many 
have interpreted their findings as supporting the Freudian theory that 
sucking is a need or drive, a source of erotic pleasure, not merely a 
reflex action related to the hunger drive (33, 39, J. 54). 

On the other hand, Sears has hypothesized that sucking is a learned 
secondary drive developing strength [rom its association with a primary 
drive which is rewarded by feeding. Studies do, in fact, demonstrate that 
istent if it is rewarded through the feeding 


sucking becomes more pers 
process. Although such studies give support to the learning concept, 
they do not invalidate the Freudian theory, since a direct test of whether 
the oral drive is actually primary is not possible. 

Freud postulated also that adults whose oral needs during infancy 
had been either deprived or excessively gratified often remain fixated at 
Sand as adults can be characterized by certain 


this level of development 
g. and traits such as depend- 


habits, such as excessive smoking or drinkir 
ency and pessimism. The oral character has also been described as a 
values the dependency relationship and makes 
sympathy, and support. The conten- 


tion that there is a simple one-to-one relationship between adult personal- 
ity characteristics and specific feeding practices has not been given much 
It is probable that a relationship exists, but 
than that postulated by Freud. 


parasite,” because he 
excessive demands for protection. 


research support, however. 
that it is a much more complex one 


Control of Bladder and Bowels 


Between the ages of two and three years most children in our 


culture become able to control 
anisms have developed sufficiently 
and defecation, but physical contri 
child to respond with the bathroon 
Must learn to coordinate his physica 
tions. The child learns that wetting 


aľortable but also br 
dings contribute to the child's aware- 


their excretory functions. Neural mech- 
to allow voluntary control of urination 
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bladder or colon is relieved. When such relief occurs along with approval, 
as when the child urinates or defecates while seated on the toilet, physical 
gratifications are reinforced by the reward of the parent, who smiles or 
indicates in other ways his satisfaction with the child's behavior. The 
feeling of pleasure associated with control of the physical self is re- 
inforced by the bestowal of parental approval. 

The mastery of these excretory functions may have other psycho- 
logical significances as well. The child may become aware that his 
excretory activities are very important to his parents. Just how overtly 
important it is to parents that a child be “trained” and how much 
pressure they will apply to achieve the objective depends on many 
aspects of the family situation, including the parents’ own toilet-training 
experiences and attitudes. 

When parents are unusually apprehensive that their child may 
never become adequately toilet trained the child is apt to have feelings 
and beliefs reinforced that one must give something to parents in order 
to warrant their approval. In such instances the child's potential to 
control and manipulate his parents is considerable. He can please them 
and gain their approval by controlling his bowels, or he can accentuate 
their anxiety and concern by soiling himself. Although it should not be 
assumed that the child of an anxious parent always consciously decides 
to soil himself to intensify parental concerns, the toilet-training situation 
does afford the child with a means of rewarding or punishing the parent. 
And it is within the parental-child relationship during the toilet train- 
ing period that the child's awareness of himself as a being who can 
act upon and to an extent control his environment is greatly extended. 

Dollard and Miller (12) found that excessive timidity and over- 
conformity tended to result from severe toilet training practices. A child 
cannot differentiate at this early age between his parents’ reactions tO 
cleanliness and to him as a person, and he may interpret their reactions 
as disapproval of him, thus perceiving himself as being unworthy and 
insignificant. He may also tend to build negative or fearful attitudes 
toward his sexual and excretory organs. 

Many adults recall vividly the keen feelings of shame they experi- 
enced as children when their lack of control was ridiculed or scolded by 
their parents. Some persons carry into their adult lives childish fears 
that partially stem from their toilet training experiences. The adult who 
fears he will lose control of himself, who is made anxious by disorder 
and who fears losing the good will of his associates unless he provides 
them with gifts or in other ways ingratiates himself to them, may Þe 
reflecting the effects of severe or possibly inconsistent reactions from 
parents to his toileting. The adult may also carry with him from his 
experience during this period feelings that in order to protect himself 
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he must withhold himself, and that he should be very careful and 
controlled if he is to get people to do what he wants. 

It has been suggested that the origin of attitudes such as these may 
be found in the experiences of children who learned means of effectively 
controlling their parents’ behaviors. The child who demanded a reward 
or bribe to move his bowels or who learned that his parents’ concerns 
at the times when he was constipated dis- 
e for manipulating his parents. The tech- 
self and of giving for personal gain are 
utilized in varying degrees by many adults whose ego processes still bear 
the marks of the experiences of early childhood. ; 

During this period the child learns very rapidly what the world is 
like. The conditions that govern his relationships with others during this 
period will markedly influence the ego process of perception. In other 
words, if the anxieties or hostilities of the parent during the toilet train- 
ing period cause the child to feel that he must always comply or buy 
approval or that he must withhold himself in order to cope with adults, 
then these feelings will markedly influence what he does in his later 
relationships with people. If his ego has developed adequately, he will 
be more reality-oriented than if his ego processes have been adversely 
influenced by the events of early childhood, including the eee as- 
sociated with toilet training. For example, several studies have established 
some association between severity of toilet training and — s later 
aggressive behavior. An investigation by Bernstein (2) produced a 
significant relationship between severe training = — ams 
maturity, and lack of communication. On the — oF mothers a 
Sears (44) found evidence that emotional distur n a i masi prev- 
aining was started when children were very young 
) and when the training was severe, less when 
e to fourteen months old and was 


for him were most evident 
covered a powerful techniqu 
nique of withholding one’s 


alent when bowel tr 
(less than five months old) 
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less rigid, When the child was older 


stitution of bowel training, @ greate: : 
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Although the theories of Freud hypothesize quite specific relation- 
ships between the experiences occurring during the “oral” and “anal 
Periods of the child's life and 


the development of later behavioral pat- 
terns, this text does not view act!“ 
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other persons—that the individual develops in attempting to satisfy his 
need for relatedness and his needs to maintain and protect himself—or, 
more specifically, the psychological part of himself, his personality. 


The Early Use of Symbols 


Purposeful thought and language are important ego activities. 
The young child who has learned to recognize his separateness from 
the rest of the world is able to distinguish among the people and among 
the various aspects of the world that impinge upon him. He comes to 
recognize that a sound or an expression or particular sequence of events 
may symbolize something else. But until considerable experience is 
acquired, his associations between the symbol and the “something else” 
it represents are highly personal. The association may be incorrect, 
illogical, and irrational and it may make little sense to the adult ob- 
server. The basis for such personal associations has been illustrated in 
the case of Albert (p. 89), in which furriness came to be associated with 
a_fear-producing situation. Many similar connections are far more 
obscure in origin, especially to the casual observer. Such thinking is 
technically referred to as autistic and is characterized by the fact that 
the connections between stimuli and the responses evoked are highly 
personalized and are not logical, predictable, or reality oriented, but 
are the “accidental” products of the conditioning process. The infant, 
for example, may come to rec ognize that crying behavior brings mother 
to the crib and that mother at the crib means a diaper change, food, 
fondling, or cooing noises 


Thus, during the child's earliest years, when thought is autistic and 
does not follow a logical pattern and the ego processes are only begin- 
ning to develop, emotional reactions may be conditioned to particular 
experiences, These experiences establish associations between symbols 
and internal physical states of relaxation or tension. Although the 
precise details of how such emotional learning occurs have not yet been 
established, the research previously cited lends support to the view that 
it is attributable to the emotional attitudes of the person who cares for 
the infant. A tense, anxious, hostile, or fearful mother may go through 
the motions of doing all the things indicated in books on child-rearing 


practices and yet find that her baby is not eating, sleeping, and reacting 
as he is supposed to. 

The emotional reactions and sensitivities acquired from the 
emotional and psychological characteristics of the parents may have a 
profound effect upon the development of the child's concept of himself 
as well as of what can be expected from all adults. While the child’s 
basic attitudes develop following the gross recognition that he is separate 
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from the world, his continuing experiences enable him to make in- 
creasingly detailed differentiations among people, events, and symbols, 
and this continuing refinement is influenced and shaped by his emotional 
experiences. 


Rational Thought and Gratification 


Although the child's thinking is still not the logical, rational, 
and orderly activity that it may become in later life, it has advanced so 
rapidly that symbols now evoke specific ideas and emotional reactions. 
These symbols sometimes retain their original meanings for the adult 
long after he has begun to think in logical terms. The developing 
abilities of the child to perceive his world, to think symbolically, and 
to do things that bring him what he desires depend upon the processes 
we have identified with the ego. The refinement and development of 
ego processes enable the child to obtain maximum gratification with the 
least risk. The voung child has become so aware of his world that he 
can react in terms of what he has learned from previous attempts to 
of his wishes and impulsive inclinations. Reactions 
affected by previous experiences are reflective 
al stage than those which were in evidence 


Secure satisfaction 
that are influenced and 
of a higher development 


during infancy 
! ancy. : Stine Bia 
the id processes were dominant. The infant's be- 


haviors and psychological activities were unrestrained and unkellective 
expressions of desire, uninfluenced by reality considerations. With che 
emergence of discrimination, thought, and language, there is increasing 
ition of desires. Knowledge ol the environmental 


During infancy, 
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situation, parental attitudes, and the many 
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Wishes in terms of the existing conditions. At times his knowledge of 
him with expectations that impel him to 


unspecified rules and regu- 
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an almost simultaneous protective reaction causing the impulse to be 
held in check or to be expressed indirectly. 


Language 


As the present chapter has indicated, from the time the child 
is one and a half to two years old until he enters first grade, his rate of 
intellectual and social development is at a high level. This difference 
between what he knows, understands, and can do when he is about six 
and his level of competency at the beginning of this period is due in 
part to the developmental conditions that lead to his ability to com- 
municate verbally, to his acquisition and use of language. 

The great importance of language as a distinctively human phe- 
nomenon, its significance to thought, and its function as a frame of 
reference for the classification of experience require its consideration 
here. The reader should note that although language is included in this 
section, which deals with the period when the child “learns to speak,” 
the actual beginnings of his use of language occur with his gradual 
recognition of himself as an entity apart and distinct from his sur- 
roundings and with his awareness of the differences among sounds. 
The beginnings of speech are to be found during infancy, but language 
development continues into the adult years. 

Of course the human being is not the only animal that com- 
municates with others of his species. In the presence of danger various 
animals may “signal” warnings by emitting sounds or by giving oll 
particular scents. The male peacock prefaces his mating behavior by 
spreading his tail plumage and thus reporting—communicating—his 
sexual readiness. Nevertheless, speech as we know it seems to be 4 
characteristic distinguishing between man and the lower species. It has 
long been believed that man is the only species possessing the capacily 
for combining sounds through control of his diaphragm, vocal apparatus, 
tongue, lips, and facial muscles to form words and combinations of 
words. This does not answer the question of whether man learns tO 
speak because he has contact with other speaking people or whether his 
ability to speak is due to a superior physical endowment, or whether both 
factors are equally important. 

In order to investigate the factors responsible for the development 
of speech, two psychologists raised a chimpanzee as they would have 
reared a child (27). During the three years of the study, the chimpanzee 
named Viki, was cared for, fed, dressed, talked to, and treated as a child. 
The chimpanzee has a physical structure similar (but not identical) t° 
that of human beings in terms of the vocal, muscular, and neural ap- 
paratus required for speech. Because of this anatomical similarity it was 
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possible to test the hypothesis that adequate duplication of the social 
conditions to which the human infant is exposed would enable a 
chimpanzee to acquire speech. Viki's reactions to the treatment she 
received during the first three years of her life have been described in 
an informative and entertaining book, The Ape in Our House (26). 
The record of Viki’s development covers not only speech, but many 
aspects of self-care and social competence. Viki walked upright and 
learned to hold a cup and to drink from it at an earlier age than do most 
children, Furthermore, Viki correctly learned to use the words cup, 
mama, and papa. . 

This study demonstrated the significance of the social environment 
and early experience in establishing a primitive use of words in a species 
previously considered beneath even this rudimentary level of attainment. 
OF related interest are the studies of children who have been abandoned 
or reared in isolation or semi-isolation. Such cases are very rare, but those 
that have been reported indicate that speech is retarded or lacking in 
these children, The student who consults the descriptions of the “feral” 
children reared among animals or by themselves will be rewarded by 
fascinating accounts of these unusual cases. 

Many questions about the acquisition of langnage a“ pens by 
these studies. Could a more intelligent chimpanzee raised as a child for 
a longer period of time acquire the ability to. use nnen lor ‘com 
Municative purposes? What factors in the eny Ironmen" wee mest in- 
ition of language? Does the use of words even at 
an ability to think at a correspondingly 


fluential in this acqu 
a very primitive level imply 
Primitive level? 
; 7 al Expectations 
sa Clue to Cultural E 
Language as d 
at children acquire not only a vocabu- 
lary but also an increased knowledge of the categories of experience to 
it is said that “When one can identify the 
referents for words he can make use of the expectancies common in his 
culture” (6), An example is that of the child who has learned the word 
Aa pi „ knivar: agua ii Si 
knife and who has also learned to categorize knives as sharp objects hav 
ing a particular shape. With the learning of the word cut, and of the 
Category of experience associated with it—bleeding, pain, and so on— 
3 3 nmon cultural expectation to be transmitted to 
cor ; 5 
“Knives will cut. 
opportunity for the learner to generalize 
from his own sensory experience to the experience of others. He acquires 
kne 85 ies sits s of sassible gratification or danger without personally 
ig eye 85 actions leading to either. He learns to heed the 
a 1e 4 s È 


During their developmer 


which the words refer. Thus, 


It is possible for a 
the child by the statement 
Language provides the 


having to reped 


What is “human”? 


Are people human because they are reared by other human beings—or 
are they human because they inherit the potential for specifically human ac- 
tivity, such as the ability to communicate verbally? 

Viki, shown on the opposite page, was reared as any human infant might 
be—with diapers, baby bonnets, baths, naps, and feedings in the high chair. 
She was toilet trained earlier than most human infants, displayed excellent 
coordination, and developed motor skills rapidly. She followed simple com- 
mands and was curious, jealous, and affectionate. She learned to utilize three 
words appropriately. However, in spite of her remarkable achievements, toward 
the end of the three-year experiment it became increasingly difficult to “hu- 
manize” her, and Viki more frequently sought her freedom, climbed trees, and 


in general demonstrated the limitations of social experience in itself in altering 
species-determined behaviors. 


202 * r A . e 
Reproduced by permission of Dr. Keith J. Hayes, from The Ape in Our Hous 
by Cathy Hayes (Harper & Row, Publishers, 1951). 
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words of persons with experience, experience which they also have 
acquired largely through language. For example, as part of his examina- 
tion the physician talks with the patient about his complaints and 
symptoms or about his history. Although he uses a stethoscope to ine 
crease his sensitivity to heart sounds, the sounds have meaning for him 
only because he has learned about the sounds of other hearts, sick and 
well, from the words used by his teachers and written in his textbooks. 
The sounds themselves can be described in special words, which can be 
transmitted to another physician who can then comprehend what the first 
physician has heard. ; 

There are many aspects of this complex process of integrating 
physical, motor, sensory, perceptual, and psychological activities into 
the spoken language that is used to communicate meaning. The vocal 
apparatus is used so smoothly and “instinctively” that it is taken for 
granted by most people. 


The very close relationship of the biological capacities of the organ- 
ism and the opportunities for learning provided by the environment is 
observed in the child’s developing capacity to speak. Most children who 
are free of physical defect or limitation and who are reared in situations 
that provide the stimulation and opportunity essential for learning 
acquire a vocabulary of a little under three hundred words by the time 
they are two years old. Results of studies of children’s language de- 
velopment are conflicting, perhaps because it is sometimes difficult tO 
determine what constitutes “knowing” a word. Smith found the greatest 
increase occurring after the mastery of certain motor skills. Between d. 
and a half and three years, for e 


ample, 450 new words are added, and 
the average six-year-old has a vocabulary of 2500 words (46). And just 
as the number of words increases, so the child's speech becomes more 
articulate, integrated, and precise, with full, longer, and more complex 
sentences appearing about the age of four. 


Contact with Other Persons 


Although we do not know the precise conditions under which 
speech is acquired, it is obvious that speech and the use of language 
depend on the presence of other persons who not only correctly repeat 
the word-like sounds the infant makes but also reinforce the “right 
sounds and the “right” associations. Such reinforcement is provided by 
caresses or other parental behaviors that enable the infant to experience 
pleasurable sensations. Later, through secondary reinforcement, the child 
will respond to the parent's words of approval in terms similar to those 
he exhibited when he was actually caressed or otherwise rewarded. 

Children who are deprived of contact with parents and who are 
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reared in institutional settings do less well in learning words and in 
speaking than do children of corresponding ages who have homes (52). 


Contact with others serves to facilitate learning by providing the occasion 
by offering opportunities to hear adults use 


he necessary reinforcement when the child's 


for verbal communication, 
language, and by permitting t 
efforts to communicate are adequate. 
A theory based wholly on the reir 
forward by Skinner. Utilizing research 
conditioning (p. 94) he suggests that the in 
cal capacity to emit certain sounds will do so. 
made by the infant have no particular meaning and chance determines 
what sound is made. The characteristic babblings or pre-speech sounds 
of the four- or five-month-old infant are of this order. Some of the 
sounds the infant makes will be responded to in ways that are pleasing 
to him. To the sound of mama, the mother may pet the child, or pick it 
up or make certain responsive sounds. Over a period of time the 
tendency to emit the rewarded sounds is greater than the tendency to 
emit the sounds that bring no reward. With the increasing tendency to 
emit the rewarded sounds, there is an increasing ability to associate 
Particular sounds with particular objects or persons, as well as an in- 


creasing ability to refine the sounds themselves. 


nforcement principle has been put 
and analogies drawn from operant 
fant who possesses the physi- 
At first the specific sounds 


“generality potential” of language which 
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and satisfying. If through learning 
awa has termed it, a person is better 
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we have described, its capacity for P 
ous experience, is wholly desirable 
about the world of words, as Hayak prs 
able to deal with the world as it is, then language has played a facilitat- 
ing role in his development. But if his world of words creates a false 
impression of the real world, then his language only assists him in 


deceiving himself. 

The crucial psychological 
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The accident of birth places each man in the world at a particular 
time, and his life span can encompass only a small fragment of the time 


span of the universe. He is limited in terms of what he can see and 


touch, and he starts his life with the same unawareness of his world that 
characterizes all the new babies ever born into the world. During his 
lifetime, however, he has under certain conditions the opportunity to 
know much more about the world than did any of his ancestors. Not 
only are technical aids to communication available to him, but also the 
records of history and of intellectual thought as they have been accrued 
in the experience of others and transmitted through the medium of the 
language. 

A helpful distinction has been made by Hayakawa, who points out 
that the world as we learn about it through words should stand in 
relation to the objective world in the same way that “a map does to ä 
territory it is supposed to represent.” The map should not be confused 
with the geographical territory, nor should any word be confused with 
what it represents. Chair is a word used to represent a class of objects 
that have specific characteristics and that function as seats: the word 
chair should not be confused with the thing called “chair, 

Not only can words be confused with things, they can also take on 
such strong emotional connotations that they are actually misleading 
rather than informative. When this occurs, language no longer serves 


the function of providing an accurate picture of the world of things 
and processes. 


The word pig has been cited as an example of this point. It may 
be used informatively to provide a readily agreed upon concept, such 
as “mammalian domestic quadruped of the kind generally raised by 
farmers to be made into pork, bacon, ham, lard . . . . or it may have 
an “allective connotation,” may evoke a personal emotional response: 
such as “Ugh! Dirty, evilsmelling creatures, wallowing in filthy sties” 


(25 


may be seen in the delicate evasions ol language pertaining to sexual oF 
eliminative behavior. 


p- 8). The confusion of the word with the thing in affective terms 


The negative emotional reactions often associated 
with bladder and bowel activity are avoided by using the words “rest 
room” to designate the toilet in a public place. Words having affective 
connotations may be applied to the people or things we like or dislike 
and may influence us in our reactions toward people and things with 
whom we have had no direct experience. 

Semanticists and linguists as well as psychologists have been in. 
terested in the relationship of language to thought. One point of view 
contends that “cach language is not merely a reproducing instrument 
for voicing ideas but rather in itself is the shaper of ideas” (51). Accord- 
ing to this position, language exerts an active influence on the type and 
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the content of the thinking for which it is utilized. For example, some 
of the aspects of language that we take for granted as reflecting the 
the division of the world into things and 


properties of nature, such a 
actions (nouns and verbs), are actually only properties of the language 
we use, but they in turn influence the interpretations we make as we 
observe natural phenomena. A similar process occurs when we utilize 
verb tenses to reflect a chronological or mathematical conception of 
time. There are other languages that have different reference points. The 
Hopi utilize a personalized conception of time that is not expressed in 
arithmetic units, but in terms of events that are momentary, continued, 
or repeated (51). 

An even closer relationship of language to thought has been postu- 
lated by some who have concluded that thinking is actually unspoken 
speech. ‘They have conducted investigations utilizing sensitive devices 
to record the electrical activity of the nerves that activate the vocal 
mechanisms and have obtained results which support the hypothesis that 
thought is implicit speech. Other investigations, however, have found that 
without the hidden use of speech or language. The 
ationship between thought and language cannot 
lable evidence, derived in part from studies 
and thought in children, points up their 


thinking may occur 
precise nature of the rel 


as yet be specified, but a 
of the development of language 
close relationship. 

Although the 
specifically with various aspects of 
dividual, all of them inevitably touch deeply on the area of interpersonal 
ige is vital to the personal contacts that provide the 
[ humanness, a process that has been referred 


studies cited in the paragraphs above deal more or less 
language development in the in- 
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child with his concept o 
to as socialization. 


Summary 


ires with all other mem- 


As a physical organism, the infant sl 
bers of the human species physical characteristics and potentialities that 
of training, culture. and environment; he grows, 


develop regardless 3 5 Š 
differentiates) sensations and 


coordinates muscles, and blends (and n S 
ial to such performances as feeding himself, controlling 


inipulating small objects. But the acquisition of new 
maturation is supplemented by the skills he 
acquires from experience. These learnings are rooted in the specific 
society and culture into which he has been born; they provide the be 
aracteristics that distinguish the Samoan from 


responses essent 
his bowels, and m: 
behaviors as a result of 


havioral customs and ch 
the New Yorker. 


The child's experiences during his first five years with those closest 
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to him reinforce behaviors congruent with social expectations. Various 
rewards, such as food, holding, petting, words of approval, and smiles, 
facilitate the acquisition of new behaviors, behaviors that are reflective 
not only of the culture but also of the parents’ values and standards. 
Thus, it is through the parent-child relationship that the culture 
exercises its influence on the young child. For him it is usually the 
relationship with his mother that is crucial to psychological and social 
development. It is believed that the quality of the “mothering” the child 
receives contributes crucially to both his physical and his psychological 
well being. The significance the mother has for the infant has been at- 
tributed to her role as the provider of food and the satisfier of his needs 
for intimate physical contact. 

The emergence and definition of the ego processes are observed 
in the young child when he becomes aware that he is an entity separate 
from the rest of the world. This awareness that the world exists outside 
himself leads to understanding of the nature of the world and the 
people who inhabit it. From experiences with the significant persons in 
his life, the young child generalizes so that in addition to the specific 
skills and techniques developed to satisfy the wishes and expectations 
of others, as well as his own needs, the general attitudes of trust or feal 
of others also begin to appear. 

The basis of the individual's psychological need to feel related to 
others has its origin in the conditions characterizing the infant's physical 
dependence upon others for his survival. As the young child matures 
physically and acquires additional experiences and new learnings, che 
available means and techniques to satisfy his need to feel in communion 
with others increase. 


Language, one identifying achievement of the human species, plays 
an increasingly important part of the child's life during his early 1 5 
By the time he has passed through the fourth year and into the fift 1 
he has learned a considerable amount, including how to talk to 1 
with other persons and how partially to control his impulses. He is inen 
ready to journey outside the home, to enter school, and to have his peer 


. . . . n in his 
and adults unrelated to him play an increasingly important role in 
life. 
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Childhood 


As the child developed physically in infancy and early child- 
hood, he was expected to fulfill parental expectations in regard to drink- 
ing from a cup, feeding himself, controlling his bowels and bladder, 
walking, talking, dressing, and washing. These developmental tasks pro- 
vided one context in which the attitudes toward the self developed: 
They were accompanied by the development and balancing of the ego 
and superego processes and by the techniques and mechanisms neces- 
sary for maintaining their optimal harmony. 

During childhood, from the age of five to thirteen, personality de- 
velopment is less directly related to the specific stages of physical oe 
velopment and the tasks accompanying these stages. The extension ane 
enhancement of physical skills, the development of attitudes toward the 
self that accompany lessening physical dependency, and the acquisition 
of physical prowess are comparatively gradual processes during a 
period; they are less dramatic than those of infancy or of adolescence 55 
are nevertheless of great significance to the individual's psychologic? 
development. f 

At five, the child weighs five or six times as much as he did as an 
infant and his height has more than doubled. At birth, his head 15 
resented one fourth of his total height, but by the time he enters child 
hood it is only one eighth of his total height and his bodily proportion 
have become closer to those of an adult. Although the rate ol growth s 
less rapid during childhood than it was during infancy, between 55 
ages of five and nine the child's height and weight increase steadily. H 1 
becomes longer-limbed and longer-bodied and his proportions ve 
breadth to width gradually change from the roundness of infancy to the 
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flatter contour of the child. Toward the latter part of childhood, usually 
during the twelfth or thirteenth year, well-known physical changes as- 
sociated with puberty become evident. At this time the rate of growth 
again accelerates, and he gains weight and grows taller more rapidly 
than he had during the previous four or five years. 

Between the ages of five and thirteen, the child learns to sustain 
his attention for longer periods; motor skills are refined and extended 
to include the more complex skills of writing, handling tools, playing 
baseball. Speed of reactions continues to increase, with boys being 
Slightly faster than girls. Fancy stunts on bicycles and roller skates are 
and because of the development of fine motor control, 


not uncommon 
as the best time for the child to learn to play a musical 


this is regarded 
Instrument. 


PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT, PARENTAL 
ATTITUDES, AND SELF-ESTEEM 


The child's physical status plays an important part in the 
genesis of the beliefs and attitudes the person holds of himself. Beliefs 
and attitudes regarding one’s worth, competence, and ability arise, in 
Part, from experiences of confronting a new task or a new demand and 

procedures, approaches, or skills required to allord 
duction, or relief from pain or the threat of pain. 
Childhood offers many challenges: caring for one's pri need, attending 
school and performing activities related to reading and writing, playing 


: i itively wi ne's peers, and fulfilling the 
COoperatively and competitiv ely with one’s peers, l g 
the family situation. Successes and 


from developing the 
8ratification, tension re 


responsibilities expected within 75 EA 
failures in coping with tasks such as these contri ute to an impression 
of one’s own value and worth. Although it is an oversimplification to 


ship between self-esteem and physical 


a direct relation c 
Jook the role physical development 


to over 
image the individual has of himself. 


expectations of what the child 
related to some aspect of 


assume that there is 
development, it is also unwise 


often plays in contributing tO the 
attitudes and their 


are often closely x 
arance: OF physical proficiency. In infancy 
ace upon adults is taken for granted, 
onsibility for himself in such matters 
as eating, dressing, and complying wan e eens 
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proficiency are high will not necessarily hold himself in high mg 
nor will one whose physical prowess is below average necessarily de 
value himself. 
The crucial factors in determining the extent to which the child 
measures his own worth in terms of what he can do physically are the 
responses that the significant persons in his life provide to his efforts. 
Parents who reinforce the child's efforts to cope with new tasks by pro- 
viding encouragement and approval when he has tried, even though 
the outcome may fall short, and who acknowledge even modest gains 
in a positive manner will contribute to the likelihood that the child will 
continue to try. The parent who evaluates the child's efforts in terms only 
of what other children do or of some arbitrarily high standard probably 
contributes to a personal self characterized by feelings of inadequacy 
and incompetence. ; 
This, of course, does not imply that parents should fail to provide 
guidance or instruction when their children require it; it does suggest 
that unusually high parental standards and expectations, criticism, and 


: - Tate » of 
unfavorable comparisons do not contribute to the child's sense 
competence. 


Physical Development and Social Environment 


Another aspect of physical development during this period is 
of particular importance. Usually by the time the child is four or five 
he has learned that males and females are constructed differently. He 
has had some opportunities to observe the bodies of his playmates and 
his parents and he is aware that women, in contrast to men. pine 
breasts and lack a penis. As the physical diflerences between men ant 
women become more clearly identified in the course of his developmen 
a host of attitudes and impressions, many of which gain emotion? 
components, are acquired. He learns that certain acts, related to ipae 
tion and defecation, are performed privately, that certain subjects 5 
not discussed openly, that some questions he raises are evaded by 5 
parents. His acts of manipulating his genitals are discouraged, scolded: 
or ridiculed. r 

How he comes to think of himself and his own body, his own e 
cal impulses and urges, the behaviors that he believes he should ee 
for others to see and respond to, and what he believes he ee 
should not do with his body develop through experiences in ae 
parents, peers, and teachers communicate their attitudes to him. ae 5 
communication often occurs in the form of direct reinforcement ol 15 
child's behavior; acts that receive disapproval are not only less likely ii 
be repeated but in addition the parental disapproval sometimes gen 
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5 5 pertaining to the body, to its natural functions, 
8 s personal feelings of self-worth and value. 
m 3 i af physical development to the development 
3 in as ; understood only in terms of the child's experiences 
iso 3 the discussion at this point shifts its emphasis to the 
nc — a wor ld. The very close interrelationship of physical, social, 
psychological development 1s illustrated by the first topic to be 
which describes how the child’s sex, a 
] status, assumes its particular psycho- 
ationships with other persons. í 


onered in the next section, 
lie determined phy: 
ogical significance through his rel 


Physical, Social, and Cultural Environment 


FAMILY RELATIONSHIP AND THE 
SOCIAL ROLE 


The culture into which the child is born continues to exert a 
20Wer 1 . . h 
powerful influence upon his psychological development, but only as it is 


Mlerpreted and enforced, first through the parents and then, with in- 
creasing significance through the child's associations outside the family. 
Fhe child's developing concept ol himself as a memb 
expectations of appropriat his attitudes towards his own 
body and his own impulses, are 


hi i 

im because of his sex by those 
to him 
are associated with a particular position 


members of the social group. 


er of his sex, his 
e behaviors, 
all related to the expectations held of 
: with whom he mingles. These expecta- 
lions, which are assigned and over which he has no control, 
relate to the behaviors that 
held with respect to the other 


of Role Behaviors 


positions that are defined in terms of the society 
For example, the terms doctor and 
behaviors considered relevant 


The Learning 


The social 
designations. 


social positions, and the 
rmed “roles.” The role—the expected behavior— 


the sick and of the lawyer to protect the 
rights of his client. Similarly, there are behaviors expected of the child 
because he is a child, and, more specifically, behaviors that are expected 
ol him because of his role as 4 boy or a girl. The expectations of the 
Various role behaviors depend upon a common frame of reference, such 
is language and customs, and upon judgments or attitudes that are 


Sharat è , individuals in a society. 
dared in common by the individuals in y l 
iultaneously occupy a number of positions. The 


May bear many 
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of the doctor is to care for 
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nine-year-old child may fill the positions of a boy, a third grader, tie 
oldest of three children in a family, and a cub scout. Each of his roles 
will depend upon his position in relation to others in his social environ- 
ment; the activities associated with any given role will therefore depend 
upon the relationship of that role to others. Consider the relationship 
between role and position as it can be observed in the baseball situation. 
Second base is a position; the second baseman who fills the position 18 
expected to adopt a set of behaviors appropriate to it. By virtue of his 
position and his knowledge of the role associated with it, he behaves nn) 
accordance with the social expectation. Some roles are assigned to Im- 
dividuals on the basis of physical characteristics, characteristics over 
which they have no control. Thus, racial background or conditions ol 
physical disability or deviancy may evoke expectations in others because 
of the roles that are assigned to such persons in the society. , 

Of the many roles that individuals are as igned by virtue of their 
position in our society, few are as explicitly defined as the boy-girl roles. 
Some of the experiences enabling the child to learn the role expectations 
were mentioned in the last section, but here Sears’ comment (17) re. 
garding the importance of the parents’ behaviors, as they interpret 
cultural expectations, is relevant. 


The sex of her child provides an important stimulus to A 
mother. It places the child in a social category that has enormous 
implications for training. She knows the many differences in the 
roles that apply to the two sexes; she has expectancies that are 
congruent with these roles. Even by the age of 5, the child elicits 
some kinds of behavior from the mother that are direct responses 
to the fact of the child's being a boy or a girl.! 


Parents’ Role Expectations 


Sears and his associates have been concerned with the behavioral 
expectations mothers hold for their children, expectations that were sa 
lated to boy and girl roles. In this study of child-rearing practices a 
they were reported by over 200 mothers of five-year-old children, it wor 
found that maternal expectancies for sons differed from those for 
daughters. Some of these differences seem obvious. For example, girls 
were expected to help with the dishes by 28 percent of the mothers, but 
only 19 percent expected their sons to perform this chore. In the same 
study, 60 percent of the mothers of daughters reported affectionat? 
behaviors toward their daughters while only 49 percent of the mothers 


1 Reprinted by permission from R. R. Sears et al., Patterns of Child Rari 
New York: Harper: 1957. Copyright. 1957, by Harper & Row, Publishers, Incorporat 
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of boys reported such behavior. It was found that boys were treated 
more permissively than were girls when they fought with neighbors’ 
children or when they were aggressive toward their parents. 

Judging from these mothers’ reports, the image of the male as a 
warrior and fighter is still prevalent. Thirty-four percent of the mothers 
encouraged their sons to fight back if attacked, while only 14 percent 
of the mothers of girls did so. The authors of the study illustrate the 
point that being “boylike” is seen as involving the ability to defend 
oneself and to be aggressive with one’s playmates by the following 


quotation, 


Interviewer: How important do you think it is for a boy of 


Ted's age to act like a real boy? 

Mother: Very important, very important—I will repeat that. 
By a real boy, I mean not being a sissy; it is very important. I 
wouldn't want him otherwise—! would give him boxing lessons if 
I had to. 

Interviewer: Have you eve 

Mother: Oh, yes. 1 have tol 
care of his own battle, 1 am n 
another thing that he is going 


r encouraged him to fight back? 
d him if he can't fight back and take 
ot going out there. You see, that is 
to have to learn: to give as well as 
take; and that is going to make him get away from these other 
feminine likes of his. But, you see, he runs away from it, which isn’t 
good. This summer will be the test, because then he'll be six, and 
he'll be meeting up with the gang around here, and unless he 
establishes himself as being a good kid and a good boy in their eyes, 
he might feel it from that point on, you see. That is why I am play- 
ing up this big, strong angle. All the boy needs is confidence. I 
mean, if he can stop this youngster once and hurt him, that, I think, 
gives him so much confidence that he can do it again without being 
hurt himself too much. 1 am not one that goes out and just hits for 
the sake of hitting, but I think around here if a child hits you, 
you can’t run home and cry to your mother; you've got to hit him 
back and learn to take it and give it too." 
as the provider and the related need for his 
underlies the different educational 
their sons and daughters. The general 
plete a college education, daugh- 


The role of the male 
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€xpectations mother 
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measures used to discipline young children involved greater physical 
punishment for boys than for girls, who were disciplined more frequently 
by “love-oriented techniques,” such as withholding of approval, verbal 
expressions of disapproval, or offering of praise. 

Differences in parental treatment of boys and girls are reflected not 
cited above but in many activities so common that they 
are taken for granted. The issue of appe 


only in the ways 


arance is a case in point. The 
little girl who comes in from the street with a dirty dress, her hands and 
face streaked with mud, is apt to receive a scolding from her mother, 
not merely because she is dirty, but also because “little girls shouldn't 
look like that.” Her brother may also receive a scolding, but it is likely 
to be tempered with some degree of acceptance because “boys are like 
that.” Customs in dress or manner or speech also reflect the differential 
expectations held for boys and girls; some behaviors are considered 
“unladylike” and inappropriate for girls, while other manners and in- 
terests are considered effeminate if engaged in by men. Appropriate role 
behavior is reinforced also by the child's experience with his own age 
group or peers and will be discussed in detail in a special section. 


Inhibition of Sexual Expression 


During the preschool years and childhood, sexual as well as 
aggressive impulses are redirected and inhibited as a result of experiences 
with parents and others. It has been noted earlier that the basic bio, 
logical drives and urges which have been grouped within the category of 
the id impulses will energize the individual into action, These impulse 
—or more correctly their psychological components, which in adult life 
are integrated and combined in the procreative behaviors—are eviden! 
in children in the forms of sell-gratification, interests, curiosity, and sex 
play of the type in which children engage. Yet the culture in which we 
live is one of the most restrictive and punitive toward these childish 
expressions of sexuality. In accounting for the social mores that serve 
to restrict the child in his expression of sexuality, Sears (17) makes the 
following point: 


Our relatively high level of education, which is a prerequisite 
for such a complex industrial society, requires that young people 
in their late teens remain in school and become prepared for thet! 
careers. They are expected to postpone marriage and childbearing 
until a later age than would be common in many more prim- 
tive societies. Furthermore, our monogamous marriage system e 
quires that young people be trained toward the cultural ideal “ 
confining their sex interest to one partner. They must receive ear) 
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training in impulse control and must acquire the ability to postpone 
gratification of sex impulses.* 


The learnings through which such control over sexual impulses is 
ationships of parents and children, the 
parents in effect representing the culture and imparting the attitudes of 
the society through the controls they place on the behavior of the 
child, Sears notes that such controls do not allow sexual contact between 
a child or adolescent and any other member of the family group; they 
prohibit sexual self-stimulation and all forms of sex play with other 
children. 

Of all the restrictions upon th 


acquired occur within the rel 


e child’s sexual: clivity, the commonest 
in all societies is that against incest. Sexual relations between parent and 
child are taboo not only in highly developed societies such as ours but 
also in less complex and in primitive societies. It has been suggested that 
such controls are essential if the family is to function as a unit; without 
them the authority of the parent would be lessened and the husband- 
wife relationship weakened. 

With respect to self-stimulation and sex play, however, our culture 
shares only with Western Europe its restrictive controls. These cultures 
differ from most others in that sexual self-stimulation and child sex play 
den. Although the practice of self-stimulation 
a natural part of the child's be- 
in other societies, here it is 
e from calling the child's 


are quite expressly forbid 
or masturbation is usually viewed as 
mitted in public 
can rang 
g his genitals or asking him if he 
m, to severe physical punishment or frightening 
ious harmful effects of masturbation. Since most 
al years ol life learn that rubbing them- 
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“You are a big boy now.” 


This means that you conceal your fears, that you push back the tears, that 
you don’t flinch or show your hurt. 

To be a big boy is to be a man and men are brave, strong, and unemo- 
tional. And even if you are only seven you know this; you have seen your 
parents’ smiles when you have acted “right” and have caught their disapproval 
when you have let them down. i 

To be emotional is to let yourself down if you are a male, for “everyone 
knows that men are not supposed to behave this way. Yet men do have their 
fears and their feelings. To run from danger, to avoid pain, to express ones 
emotions—these are natural characteristics of the human being, whether male 
or female. But social expectations are learned early in life, and to behave con- 


r 
trary to these expectations brings shame and humiliation. So be brave, “YOU 
are a big boy now.” 


Wayne Miller—Magnum 
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is dared to reveal himself or is challenged to a contest to see who can 
urinate the farthest. That such activities are done secretly contributes 
to the heightened excitement which they afford. In sex play, then, 11 15 
not merely the satisfaction of curiosity and the actual physical stimula- 
tion the child experiences that contributes to the pleasure of the situation 
but also the excitement of doing something forbidden or disapproved. 
The relatively common practice among children of preschool age and 
of first and second graders of going to the bathroom together probably 
has some elements in common with sex play of the type just mentioned. 

The period of childhood is characterized by an expansion of the 
ego; information and knowledge are continuously being acquired about 
acceptable and unacceptable behaviors, and the attitudes of those who 
are significant in his life are related to the impulses he finds gratifying. 
The significance on a particular child of parental reinforcement of 
cultural mores and expectations is specific to the relationship that exists 
between the child and his parents. Within our culture, childhood sexual 
behavior is not condoned, and the parents communicate this to the 
child. But whether the child also learns that there is a degree of danger 
and threat in sexual gratification or interest, and whether he becomes 
anxious when he experiences his own sexual impulses depends upon 
several related issues pertaining to the parents (usually the mother’s) 


feelings and the degree of anxiety she communicates in matters pertaining 
to sex. Closely related to 


this is the severity or permissiveness tha 
characterize her efforts to re 


inforce the control of sexual activity. 

Sears notes that the mothers in his study (17) who were rated as 
being nonpermissive with respect to the sexual activity of their children, 
also tended to prohibit their children from ageressing against them, 
were very strict in toilet training, often physically punished them, checked 
on their whereabouts often, were emotionally cold toward them, ane 
were strict about their manners and care of property. The nonpermissive 
mothers also were concerned that their daughters should be “feminine 
and their sons “masculine.” 


RELATIONSHIPS OUTSIDE THE FAMILY 


As he grows older, the child spends increasing amounts a 
time outside the home, much of it in activities related to school, where 
he comes in significant contact with adults who are not his parents 
members of his immediate family. In this process he begins to question 
the infallibility of his parents, learning—perhaps with some eg 
their human failings. In addition, some of the essential learnings awe 
acquired pertaining to self-identity in relation to the world about him! 
these learnings occur, in part, through contacts with his peer group- 
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In a study by Tuddenham (24), California children in the first, 
third, and fifth grades reported definite concepts of traits and character- 
istics associated with each sex. The typical girl was seen as tidy, quiet, 
friendly, not quarrelsome, and not a show-oll. The typical boy was 
considered to be a show-off, wiggly. not bashful, good at games, and 


bossy. Tuddenham states: 


The picture of the typical boy and girl as conceived by children 
even in the primary grades seems to be almost a photostat of the 
common identification by adults within our society ol aggressiveness, 
restlessness and daring with masculinity, and amiability, docility, 
and timidity with femininity. 


the child's friends hold toward behaviors 
appropriate to the two sexes is probably an additional factor accounting 
for behaviors adopted by boys and girls. The influence of the child's peer 
group is probably achieved through the responses that the members 
reinforce by their approval or disapproval, and those behaviors ac- 
ceptable to the group, those that conform to expectations, will be rein- 
forced, adopted, and strengthened; those that are inconsistent with 
expectations will be discouraged. 

Researches involving social 
study, often utilize the “Guess Who” 
short descriptions of children in the group Ì f j ; 
are then asked to guess which member of the class is being described (24). 
Another technique, developed by Moreno, allows children to indicate 
preferences for classmates to serve on their committees, to sit next to, or 
(12). This procedure, known as constructing a 
hild to select or exclude members of the group 


activity involve! 


The expectations that 


acceptance, such as the Tuddenham 
technique, in which a number of 
are given and the children 


to accompany on trips 
Sociogram, allows the c 
according to the type of a 
diagrammed in such a way that the “popular a eae I e 
members can easily be identified by the teacher lie’ jiyagi snie 
using these techniques have led to reports that p a A a 
in Popularity tend to shift with age, from the 18 1 — — a in 
younger groups, to the more athletic, aggressive $ sp wali 15 
this chapter (10). It seems also t s essential for socia 
Acceptability are not the same for 


d. Children’s responses can be 
as well as the “rejected” 


hat the characteris 
all economic levels. 


INTERESTS 
-ussion has pointed out, the characteristics 
to be accepted and admired by 


As the foregoing di 
required of boys and girls if they 
their peers are reinforced in their 


are 
contacts with these peers. These 
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characteristics are reflected in the choices that children make of ways to 
spend their time. The pattern of masculine interests and activities will 
include the use of tools, playing with kites and marbles, wrestling, boxing, 
and football, while the girls’ interests during the same period include 
playing with dolls, playing house, and cooking. Boys will be primarily 
concerned about their play activities, while girls may be chiefly occupied 
with helping at home. As children reach the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades their pattern of reading also reflects the effects of well-established 
differences in interests. Boys are interested in reading books of adventure, 
exploration, and travel, but girls tend to prefer stories of love, romance, 
and feminine activities. It should be emphasized that although sharp 
differences such as these are noted in some of the studies cited, masculine 
and feminine interests are better described as points on a continuum 
than as two distinct areas. Thus, some very “masculine” boys prefer 
quiet activities and some “feminine” girls enjoy sports. 


The Social Self and the Perceived Sex Role 


By the time the boy reaches the age of nine and until he enters 
adolescence at about the age of fourteen, his interests and his con- 
sciousness of himself with respect to the opposite sex result in a social 
self that is manifested by his not joining in a game in which he is an 
only boy and not showing a girl any particular attention, if he can 
avoid doing so. If he finds himself in a group of girls, he often tries 0 
leave as quickly as possible. As he approaches the end of childhood, Pe 
may poke fun at girls and tease those of his friends who indicate an 
interest in them. He becomes aware of the physical aspects of sex and 
becomes very modest in undressing or going to the toilet in the presence 
of the opposite sex. 

This pattern of self-consciousness about one’s sex and accompanying 
modesty is duplicated in the behavior of girls, except that it begins and 
ends somewhat earlier, since girls enter their adolescence before boys: 
therefore, during the period from between her eighth and ninth year 
until about her twelfth year a girl tends to become increasingly a 
terested in clothing and her physical attractiveness. She will not join 
a group of boys if she is the only girl and also will evidence a high 
degree of physical modesty. 

During the period of childhood most boys come to value themselves 
for their aggressive and competitive skills, for their strength and com- 
petence in games, and for the things they can do and make. They 
develop ideas as to the type of work that is befitting a man and are 
disdainful of women’s pursuits. Girls tend to share more in the respons!” 


bilities of the home and become increasingly conscious of the importance 
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within this culture of feminine traits such as good manners, attractive- 
ness, and competence in matters of dress and homemaking. 

Through his peers the child comes in contact with various attitudes 
toward himself, toward adults, and toward those things that are to be 
valued or disregarded. He learns how to secure the recognition of his 
group, how to participate as one of its members, and how to avoid its 
displeasure. Many of his peer contacts occur in school; many indirectly 
involve adults as supervisors and teachers, or involve the imitation of 
adult standards. From the peer group the child learns modes of be- 
havior that cannot be learned from adults. This contribution to the 
that is, to his development as a member of society 


child's socializatior 
er group via its rewards when he complies 


—is accomplished in the pe 
with its expectations, His peers provide a model for him to follow. 
From the group he also receives support for his wishes and for the 
stands he may take with his parents. Realization that he shares certain 
experiences and wishes with other children contributes to his feelings 
of relatedness and to the diffusion of his loyalties outside the familial 
relationships. Thus, as Martin and Stendler (11) have noted, the child 
acquires from his peer group (1) rewards; (2) an identity; and (3) support. 


How he thinks of himself, as well as how he wants to present himself 
parental relationships; in these 


to others, initially depends upon his t lion 
relationships being “Jove-worthy” is of primary significance to the 
child. In contrast, the period of middle childhood Sees the development 
of self-esteem as being related also to his being “respect-worthy.” 


White (28) comments in this connection: 

at the crucial arena for self-esteem is the 
arena of one’s age-mates. At home there is an age hierarchy. Even 
the siblings are bigger or smaller, so that differences of competence 
are expected. The home, moreover, continues to be the source of 
love and provision of basic wants, even when the child ventures 
forth to playground and school. At home he pust be love-worthy; 
this may include being competent, but it is heavily weighted on the 
side of being good, obedient, and affectionate. On the playground 
the values are different: He must be respect-worthy, able to command 
respect because he shows competence and handles himself with ease. 
It is a sharp strain for many children when they pass from the 
atmosphere ofa child-centered home into the competitive realities 
of even a friendly social group. They must now ano what they have 
in the way of physical prowess, Courage, manipulative skill, outgoing 
friendliness, all in direct comparison with other children of their 
age. The penalties for failure are humiliation, ridicule, rejection 


from the group.* 
ermission from 
ress Company. 


It is fair to say th 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF PREJUDICE 


The group composed of the child's 
in which the child can acquire the ex 
consequences of his own behaviors. 
unacceptable to the group and how 
he acquires increasing ability 


peers provides a context 
perience necessary to evaluate the 
He learns what is acceptable and 
to conform to their wishes. Although 
to empathize with others—that is, to 

respond with sensitivity to the feelings and needs of others—he rea 
becomes increasingly aware of his own ethnic background and c 
This is the period when the awareness of differences in racial backgrounc 
and in religious convictions becomes evident as a basis in the 5 
or rejection of one's playmates, White children in the early grades wil 
cross ethnic lines in selecting their associates, but by the fifth and sixth 
grades such a crossing occurs only rarely, P 
The formation of prejudice has been extensively studied, and this 
highly complex subject does not lend itself to a simple presentation. As 
far as school children are concerned, however, attitudes of prejudice 
appear to be learned and may have little relation either to personal 


experience or to direct knowledge of the persons discriminated against. 
In one study (15) it was found that w 
attitudes toward Negroes even 
them. This r 


ance to change in attitudes 


hite children do not change their 
after having pleasant associations with 

and beliefs is attributed to 
the fact that within the culture prejudiced attitudes are reinforced more 
often than nonprejudiced attitudes. In Chapter 12 the issue of prejudice 
is treated in more detail; it is introduced at this point merely to note 
that during the childhood period awareness of racial and ethnic differ- 
ences becomes a f. in the choice of one's associations and that the 
emotional and value judgments which often are 
awareness of differences also become significant ¢ 
of these learnings occur in the school situation, 
cussed later in this chapter in rel 
extension, clarification, and refi 


actor 


linked to the cognitive 
luring this time. Many 
a situation that is dis- 
ation to the factors that contribute to 
nement of ego processes, 


Personality Development of the Child 
THE SELVES AN 


D INTRAPSYCHIC 
PROCESSES 


Underl 


ying the conscious self-im, 
period of de 


velopment are the intr 
the child's selves. The peer 
roles and in definir 


ages the child h 
apsychic processes, w 
Sroup's importance 
"8 Appropriate beh 


as during this 
hich account for 
in reinforcing sexual 
aviors has been discussed. Learn- 
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e ees to sae roles, reinforced by peers as well as by parents, 
i ibute significantly to the development of the child’s concepts of his 
personal, social, and ideal selves. ETE 
— eee eee, between the role expectations of boys and girls 
inka of i ane women has significance not only for what the individual 
inteli l himself (personal self) and for what he wishes to show of 
e in his relationships with others (social self), but also for the 
child's ideal self: that is, for what he believes he should be. The non- 
5 nonathletically inclined boy whose interests are in music, 
al ih may in his fantasies perform marked feats of heroism 
i xcel in athletics. In some cases, the disparity between the ideal and 
tie personal self images is so great that the child will be dissatisfied 
ii with himsel! and will have to rely upon various 
ses to reconcile these incongrulties. 
is wie continued reinforcement of the behaviors associated with his 
ekila u oth at home and at school, it is not surprising that as the 
self af ages through this period he acquires a clearly defined social 
lnie includes those behaviors he feels should be presented in his 
ra is lips with others. These aspects of the social self are derived in 
„ part from che expectations that others hold lor chose of the child's 
à hus the social self is influenced by the ways in which his parents 


and frie 8 
d friends expect him to behave. 


DEVELOPING EMOTIONAL CONTROL 


preschool years, the child becomes in- 


During infancy and the 
the age of five he recognizes 


Creasi 8 
tl ‘singly able to control his impulses. By 
i be delayed, that the conditions of his 


ained expression of his wishes, desires, 

a succession of encounters with his 
their expectations and require- 
s toward him, reinforce his 
inhibit the 


Fe aa gratifications must 
and ay n will not permit unrest 
bn The child has had a Si 
Tens S, other adults, and his siblings: ihe 
tende o him, their attitudes and behavior t er 
— to postpone immediate gratification anc 0 
ssion of his impulses. 

1 will be recalled that 
“pter 6 reported that the preschoo > 
an unrestrained fashion, by crying, screaming, and kicking, behaviors 
ne essari directed against persons. After the — second year, 

ger outbursts decrease in frequency, as he grows older, the inci- 


dents š A ee 

ents that trigger off anger responses become increasingly social in nature. 
bE bie.) š 

precipitate his anger, and the nature 


lirected more specifically toward 
another person, however, give 


the Goodenough study mentioned in 


Ch ] child often expressed his anger 
in 
Not 
and 


the aei : 
of . e of others more often 
Us expression tends to become ¢ 


some, 
leone else. Direct physical attacks upon 
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way to verbal attacks, oe as 5 or sarcasm, and anger shows 
i in irri ility, sulkiness, or i ; 
1 throughout childhood; parents ee ua 
temper tantrums of their children and under most A ne 
suade them from striking other children, By the time the 85 5 is a 
three, he has begun to learn that open expression of anger is n ee 
doned by his parents, teachers, and peers and that his S ees i 
best served by restraining his impulses to strike out when ee 
Some research has been done on other emotional responses. A study 
by Pratt (14), for example, indicated that fears still plague the lives of 
older children; in fact, he found that rural children in the fifth 19 
eighth grades reported a greater number and variety of fears 17 5 
younger children. Jersild’s investigation, involving reports from 1,( 
fifth and sixth grade children, suggested that responses to fears tend 90 
become more subtle and indirect, shifting to more complex e 
While some fears reported were realistic ones, a surprising number were 
in the realm of fantasy, such as fears of imaginary creatures, of being 


alone or in the dark, Eighteen percent of the subjects were afraid of 
being attacked by animals, yet only 
attack (5, 6). England asked 100 se 


drawing: 


2 percent had experienced such an 
venth and eighth graders to make 
nts in their lives, Although he said 
directions, 88 out of 290 drawings 
ar experiences, which suggests the extent 


the lives of older children (3), 
od of e 


s of the most important eve 
nothing about fear while giving the 
were identified as depicting fe 
to which fears persist even in 

As is the case for the peri 


arlier childhood, little research has 
been done on the expression of pleasant emotions. Another study by 
Jersild, however, Suggests that older children identily social relationships 
and opportunities for realization, 


self-discovery, 
being more Joy-producing than younger ones do (7) 


and improvement as 


Anxiety and Sexual and Aggressive Impulses 


In the discussion of the 
processes, it was noted that anxiety 
the personality. Some of the id imp 
for expression during this period, 
expression, as indicated by restrictions 
sex play. Pression of other feelin, 
child slowly learns that satisf. 
gaining control over physical 
the childhood period, 

impulses represent to q} 
the parents’ anxieties 


relationship between ego and id 
accompanies conditions that threaten 
ulses have a sexual 


aspect; they strive 
but society does r 


not sanction their 
against incest, masturbation, and 
gs is similarly restr: 
actions must be del 


ained, and the 
ayed. In this process of 
expression of affection or aggression during 
the degree of danger or threat that his own 
ae child will depend upon the degree to which 
about these behaviors are apparent in their own 
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behaviors 
12 5 alge 5 1 just as the child's ego processes enable him to 
are Ah ys 8 are frowned upon, so he can learn that some 
certain 8 £ 1155 rightening to his parents. W hen he is unclear or un- 
shown nes 2 — nature of the act accounting for the anxiety or fear 
the Nature 5 then the potential for anxiety is greater than when 
Sete ee ‘ng threat can be understood. 
sexual 8 5 the interesting observation that, 
is in ether s and their function, the child may not b 
developmental experiences—with appropriate language, sub- 


Stitut x 
skills, or alternative actions that can help him to cope with his 
He notes that when the 


with respect to his 
t be provided— s he 


own i 

in ae ò : : 

child mpulses and his parents requirements. 

his is given misleading information, such as being told not to touch 
renz 1 8 A : À 
genitals because they are „dirty,“ emotions may be associated with 


Sexual; 

Xuality . : 

Ooth ling that can contribute to difficulties 1n the sexual area during 

that diud and later life. In this connection it should be observed 
he attitudes of childhood toward sex provide the basis upon which 


adult ¢ j 
is, Sexual attitudes are built. Parental emphasis upon sexual impulses 
ad, with respect to one’s body, upon self- 


m upon undue modesty € 
all in some respects damaging 


ani i 
to sede as causing mental illness, are 

On ve s development (17). AT 
ego in 5 other hand, the parent, as 1 hi > ie 
cannot ee the child to acquire a know ec e or sp eY 
lict Wee behaviors that would bring the aa doce te 
BET Ese: the society. That the parent's position in maa : be ai g to 
Pressive and sexual impulses is indeed difficult must be acknowledged. 


: i 9 6 
.es that parents can do is, perhaps, to reinforce the demands of 
information he can understand, and 


reali 

ality Ky 3 , , 
Lo es z presenting the child with i une 
Nain relaxed about the subject while they are doing so. 


nd architect of the 
ciety’s expectations, 


TH 8 niais 
OF E CHILD'S LOVE FOR THE pARENT 

THE OPPOSITE SEX 
to be magnified during the 


id 5 
as evidenced by 


Interest in the genitals is sa 
11 om about the third to the sixth or se 
me in masturbation; sexual fantasies 
s > 581 tac 
0 be a stronger desire for physical con 
Site sex 


Perj 

Tod fy r seventh year, 

8 also mount, and there 

Sei t with members of the 

p) 
is period is the child's 


Accordi of th 
ordi Pr. entral theme 5 
. e e e Electra and Oedipus complexes 


-Th x 5 
aot tionship of the girl to her father 


£ 5 

Sn the opposite-sexed F i 

A EO tk < jonal rela j: x 
he complex emotiona s mother (Oedipal complex). The 


a cor to hi 
mplex) and the boy ; { Oedipus, who unknow- 


€dipal comes from t 


Ove 

Pert 
‘lect: 

term 
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i Jered his father and married his mother. Psychoanalytic theory 
Ka an Ta these Oedipal wishes diminish and that the adult can 
a ate ad social relationships with members oi „ 
because in the course of his development he manages to identify 
the like-sexed parent. When such identification does nor oe 
Oedipal situation is said to be unresolved and to form the ae 5 05 
adult intrapsychic conflicts. The hypothesis that the Oedipal ang nus 
complexes represent is difficult to test, however, and anthropo ogi a 
studies cast doubt upon the universality of the Oedipal conflict situation. 
Freud's theory also holds that there is a period, 
ages of six and ten, when the child’s sexual 
of the repressiv 
latency period. 


occur, the 


roughly between the 


impulses are dormant because 
€ action of ego processes. Psychoanalysts refer to it as the 


IDENTIFICATION 


Bea aes is of 
Whether or not one accepts the psychoanalytic hypothesis 0 
the Oedipal situation, one must admit that identification is of primary 


importance in the development of the superego processes. Some attention 
will now be given to the type of learnings accounting 
of conscience, internal controls, and self-reward. 
Sears, who represents one point of viey 
tion results from learning w 
teach the child and without a conscious e 
part. In this type of learning, 
pretends to act as if he w 
occurs in fantasy, in d 
initiated by his desire 
also that the role-pr 
himself that he h 
parent role in f: 
indirect we 


for the development 


V, postulates that identifica- 
s deliberately attempting to 
ffort to learn on the child's 
termed role practice, 
ere filling another person's role. Role practice 
aydreams, or in play behavior, and could be 
to reproduce pleasant experiences. Sears 
actice behavior can represent 
as his parents’ affection 
antasy or in his day 
ty the affection he 

As the child grow 
affection, becomes, 
him for the 


ithout anyone’ 


the child acts or 


notes 
an attempt to reassure 
and love. By assuming the 


dreams, he can give himself in an 
desires (17). 


s older, the mother, 


for one reason or 
attention 


the primary source of his 
another, no longer available to 


and care on which he has depended: thus, follow- 
ing the period during which he attempts to regain her 


attention by behaving in ways pleasing to her, the n 
come to reflect her attitudes, values, and standa 
himself (through role practice) these attitudes 
with reward he Provides himself w 
well according to these st 
fails to meet them). The 


approval and 
ole-practice behaviors 
rds. By taking within 
and standards associated 
ith both gratification (when he does 


and guilt and uneasiness (when he 
process of identification includes much more 


andards) 
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than F 
an the tak - . ‘ 
tking in of standards and values, however; 1t also encompasses 


Many a vat 
Y aspects of the adopted sex role. 


THE > 

E DEVELOPING CONSCIENCE 

e in the development of personality is the 
This third intrapsychic process has 
uring the preschool 


Sradual 1 significance 
Its te of the superego. 
Years, 1 5 Bs in the ego processes that 
of the 3 that involve the child's 
behaviors 8580 world, that permit him to reco; l 
through ANOR WH them rewards and others punishment; and that 
associate generalization and secondar reinforcement enable the child to 

‘ parental attitudes and th his own attitudes and 


operate d 
abilities to perceive the details 
gnize that some of his 


5 values W1 
behaviors 1 
and values by which 


a] standards 
standards are 


and large these 
- adults and the child’s peers also 
o matters of ethics and goodness 
ignificance in the 
action away from 


Re oi includes those ethica 
e assesses himself. By 

Mluence hi from the parents, but other 
and badn a perceptron and response t 3 
“Cialization’ The superego processes are of particu F s 
tis Die ion of the child, in that they enable him to ul i 
their ents or other adults in ways that still reflect the ™ uence of 
as a deterrent to some behaviors if 
f “getting caught,” but the influence 


chende, o Perego processes springs from their asp 7 851 . 
Standa St from the fact that the child has taken 15 me Dima om 
lere by which he is evaluated. When such stae ards are. actually 
re or their violation is threatened, the aipa EE at 
of guil generates feelings of self-censure; this 1s ane l- non 5 11 ee 
righin 5 And when the individual meets or exceed s eta ih 115 
W he rewards himself by feelings of virtue and a stan 
term X f the superego 18 that which 1s coron y 
oo arding aspect of the superego 
and the conscious images that in part 
1 with the ideal self. : 

a particular child and his mother, the 
] its withdrawal rather than by 
nt seems tO be related to the 
he degree to which it provides 
es. Sears points out that 
he specific standards it 


an 


ir 


Sle A1 < 
indards. Ego processes serve 


there ; 
re is à 1; à 
f a likelihood of discovery Or O 


€ or restraining aspect o 
the conscience; the posi 


las I 
> Been te 7 
Sii n termed the ego ideal, 
Prise y 
entica 


tive and rewé 


1 nie ego ideal are id 
5155 e relationship between aS 
Materia] which she disciplines by love anc 
al rewards and physical punishme! 

h th of the developed conscience and t 
controls over sexual and aggressive impuls 


e—that is, t ! 
t often the mother’s) be- 


degre 


Ee 5 
actuz . 
“Nore tual content of the consciend 0 
Saat arenta mos 
avi will depend upon the pare! b eee oe te 
iors, ae and Fie with the father’s “voice of authority 
Se ‘ in one study (9) it was 


re 
example, 


Mforci 
Orcing these (see p- 56). For 


For the moment he is lord and master of all he surveys. 


He is the big man, he gives orders that are instantly obeyed, he travels 
to far places. He has wealth and everyone respects him. Although fantasies of 
omnipotence occur throughout life, they have a special vividness and signifi- 
cance during childhood. For this boy, he himself is now the big man—he is 
trying out the feeling—he likes it and will adopt the “big men” of his life and 
time as his models. Their admired attributes become a part of him. To be like 


; k 7 f f- 
them for a moment, whether in fantasy or in actuality, is occasion for sel 
satisfaction. 


Wayne Miller—Magnum 
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found that children identifying strongly with aggressive mothers were 
inclined in a play situation to evidence a considerable amount of 
aggressiveness; other children who strongly identified with nonaggressive 
mothers demonstrated a low order of aggressiveness. 

Since the evaluative judgments that one makes of others may reflect 
the content of the conscience, the work of Piaget, who studied the 
development of moral judgments of children, is of interest. Piaget (13) 
noted that the four- and five-year-old child relies on parental morals 
and standards because they are the parents’. A violation of a standard 
of desirable behavior will call forth an unequivocal judgment from the 
young child, a judgment that reflects an absolute conception of what 
is right or proper. In contrast, the older child, who has been in contact 
with adults and other children outside the home situation and who has 
taken within himself the parental standards, no longer will evaluate in 
absolute and categorical terms merely because such evaluations are part 
of his perception of the parents’ standards. Piaget notes that: 


. .. There are three great periods in the development of the sense 
of justice in the child. One period, lasting up to the age of 7-8, 
during which justice is subordinated to adult authority; a period 
contained approximately between 8-11, and which is that of pro- 
gressive equalitarianism; and finally a period which sets in toward 
11-12, and during which purely equalitarian justice is tempered by 
considerations of equity. 


The development of the superego and eventually the conscience, is 
then, a gradual process. It first becomes apparent in older children whose 
behavior reflects inner controls, standards, and a sense of justice or 
moral perspec = 


C. 


THE CHILD AND SCHOOL 


Although the transition from the home to the school situation 
is usually accomplished in such a way that the child spends only a few 
hours a day in the kindergarten—and even less time if he is enrolled in 
a nursery school program—the shift from the familiarity of home and 
mother to the less known and more impersonal group situation con- 
stitutes for most children a change of considerable psychological signifi- 
cance. For the majority who negotiate the change successfully, it indicates 
that they have reached a stage in their development in which many 
profound changes in self-concept and in ego functioning will be 
occurring. 

The school reinforces many of the attitudes and behaviors that the 
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child has learned at home. But in addition to existing attitudes and 
behaviors, the child will acquire new skills, attitudes, and concepts that 


stem from school experiences. These experiences center about his con- 
and who may be the first grown 
ide the family situation. 


tacts with adults who are unrelated to him 


persons he encounters in close relationships outs 
his perceptions of the requirements 


Through his contacts with teachers, 
friendly, hurtful, or un- 


of an adult world and of adults as helpful, 
friendly are reinforced, broadened, and tested. 
The experiences of the school situation include that of being a 
member of a group. The behaviors learned at home and appropriate for 
the child in his relationships with his parents and siblings must be 
extended, for his mode of operation as a son within the family is not 
completely appropriate as a member of the class. He thus will acquire 
new self-concepts as a member of the group, as an individual functioning 
apart from his parents and outside the familiar confines of his home. 
Children will respond to him and he to them in terms of his and 
iors, attitudes, and skills. From them and with 
them, he will acquire a sense of his position or role with reference to the 


group, and this role may in part be related to ethnic, religious, or 
h he has no control. He may find him- 


because of characteristics he 
ay be unable to under- 


their appearances, behav 


physical characteristics over whic 
self a member of a favored group OF rejected 
possesses through no fault of his own, and he m 


Stand why he is responded to unfavorably. ; 

With his entry into school he begins to learn adult skills. He learns 
how to read and write; he learns about his world and acquires techniques 
for utilizing the experience and the wisdom achieved by his predecessors. 
But in addition to the specific skills and knowledges that are learned in 

ected of him as a student. 


school, he acquires an aware 
and the learnings that 
g member of societ 
s of a worker, and eventually he comes to think of 
himself as functioning in some specific field of human endeavor. 

lt may sometimes seem that little is accomplished that relates to the 
child’s eventual occupational and vocational choice during this period. 
ations derived from investing his energies in school 
esponsibilities, or the absence of 
art in the attitudes he will hold 
He learns that he is expected to be prompt, 
considerate, alert, reliable, and diligent. He learns to subordinate his 
and inclinations to the routines required of him and 
t are not of his choosing. With the 


ness of what is exp 
accompany it, add to his self- 
y. Within the school context, 


Such an awarenes: 
concept as a contributin 
he acquires the image 


However, the gratific 
eeting his home rT 


activity and from m 
a significant p 


these gratifications, play 
toward himself as a worker. 


immediate wishes 
to commit himself 
opportunity for such learning, 


to activities tha 


most children experience changes in their 
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own feelings of importance and independence fairly soon after beginning 
school. u ' 

In one study (19), mothers of first-grade children were interviewed 
before their children began school and again after they had been attend- 
ing school for two months. At the latter time, 86 percent of the mothers 
reported that their children were behaving in ways that reflected a 
greater degree of responsibility for themselves and a greater degree ol 
self-control, and that they were more helpful and cooperative than when 
they entered first grade. Although these mothers provided favorable 
statements regarding the changes that occurred during the first several 
months of school, they also reported that a considerable number of the 
children (40 percent) occasionally did not want to go to school, and that 
8 percent did not like school. 


The Influence of the Preschool Personality 


It is obvious that reactions to the school situation, what the 
child is able to get from it that facilitates his development, and the 
direction his behavioral patterns take as a result of being there, will 
depend in large part upon what he brings to the school. The child who 
has had trusting relationships with his parents will probably not be 
fearful of his teacher; the child who has been encouraged to care for 
himself will make fewer demands on his teacher for help; 
is unsure of himself may feel threatened and intimid 
of other children in the classroom and may feel unable to compete; the 
child whose emotional outbursts have succeeded in intimidating his 
parents may rely upon such behavior in his dealings with his teachers, 
for he may lack more appropriate behavioral patterns for relating to 
adults. According to the results of one study (20), “rejected” children, 
whose parents failed to provide them with adequate protection, care, or 
affection, made a poor adjustment to school, They were rebellious, unable 
to comply with rules and regulations, and likely to play truant. In their 
academic work these rejected children had difficulty 
attention for sustained periods of time and were inclined to 
to be apathetic and indifferent. 
impression, 

Howe. 


the child who 
ated by the number 


focusing their 
daydream and 
Other research studies support this 


er, although the child entering school will generalize the 
responses learned at home to his teachers and will bring with him a self- 
concept acquired at home, many responses emerge primarily from ex- 
periences in the school setting and are not to be considered solely as 
extensions of previously established behavioral patterns. Under appro- 
priate conditions of response and reinforcement, the child learns to 
discriminate his teachers from his parents and to respond to them 
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differently. When such discrimination occurs, behaviors also change; the 
child who has been rebellious often becomes cooperative; the child who 
has been apathetic becomes interested; and the child who has had little 
involvement with intellectual matters becomes stimulated to read and to 
acquire knowledge. 


THE ACQUISITION OF KNOWLEDGE 
AND MASTERY OVER THE 
ENVIRONMENT 


Included prominently in the learnings deriving primarily, 
though not exclusively, from the school situation are those relating to 
the processes of knowing and perceiving. Such processes are termed 
cognitive and include many of the activities assigned earlier to the ego: 
perceiving, thinking, naming, reasoning, abstracting, and communicating 
verbally. 

The cognitive aspects of personality 
they were independent of the rest of personality. Actually, however, they 
are not separate. Even the seemingly solitary work of the student, whose 
activities are limited to study from his books and who may be pre- 
Occupied with solving complex and abstract problems in higher mathe- 
à his emotions, motivation, and feelings. He 
it is important to him, because his needs to 
Maintain and enhance his personality are operating in such a way that 
he elects to pursue the studies at hand, and because such activity brings 
him closer to a feeling of relatedness with the world he values. 

At the elementary school level the interrelationship between the 
cognitive and affective (emotional) processes is also evident. To learn 
the skill of reading, the child must feel some need to comply, to attend 
to what is being said by the teacher, to invest the necessary energy in 
the activity, The affective and motivational components of the learning 
Process thus will influence the degree to which the child learns as well 
as what he learns in the school setting and elsewhere. And the child’s 
in turn influence how he feels and what he 
will provide him with a means for categorizing 
though the school setting is usually 
here cognitive learnings occur, and 


are sometimes described as if 


matics, is not separable fron 
is doing what he is because 


cognitive learnings will 
responds to emotionally, 
the experiences he encounters. Al 
thought of as being the locale w 
although the focus in the following section is on the cognitive learnings 
ation of cognitive and affective processes 


acquired within it, the separ s 
not a reflection of a dichotomy that 


here is a matter of convenience, 


exists in nature. 
At school the child learns to read, to write, to deal with numbers. 
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He acquires knowledge ol his past and ol the Worldy sas 0 ee 
pressions of himself in relation to the rest of the Sn ee 5 R 33 
deepened, and with this differentiation or discrimination ne ac q 
skills to master the environment and to fulfill the expectations tha 
others hold for him. To the extent that he does acquire information 
about the world he lives in and the skills for coping with this world, his 
concept of himself will be influenced: under conditions of cognitive 
learnings, his sense of personal worth and adequacy will be positive. 
This is partially because he can master the tasks and problems with 
which he is confronted and because his successes in attaining these 
mastery skills are reinforced by parents and teachers. 

A considerable amount of cognitive activity—and therefore of school 
learning—involves the manipulation of symbols. The reader will recall 
that symbols are shorthand devices representing events or experiences 
with which the individual himself may not have had direct contact. 
They are basic to activities of reasoning and thought. The learning ol 
the symbols employed in reading, writing, and mathematics is useful 
to the individual as he thinks of himself in rel 
These symbols are “tools” of thinking 
sentations of an object, such as a dr 
symbols that could express the rel 
chair in mathematical terms. The t 


ation to future objectives. 
and can range from direct repre- 
awing of a chair, to highly abstract 
ationships of the components of the 
hinking process has been described as 
ranging from concrete to abstract; that is, from thinking which is con- 
fined to ideas pertaining to the highly specific 
life to thought which relies on 
classes of events and experience, 


and tangible aspects of 
abstracted properties of the different 


Intelligence 

Throughout the person's childhood, adolescence, and adult 
years his perceived and actual mastery of the 
by his environment will 
mastery depends, in 
symbols, to 


problems presented to him 
influence his self-concept. Environmental 
part, on the individual's ability 
anticipate the consequences of his 
from his experience. These abilities, 
not only on the child’s school att 
organization 
under the 


to manipulate 
actions, and to profit 
which have a significant bearing 
ainment but 
and the content of his self-perception 


heading of Intelligence. Because of 
issues, the topic is given det 
of relationship between 
throughout the text, 


also on his personality 
as, can best be discussed 
its importance to these 
however, specific points 
ality are touched upon 


ailed consideration; 
intelligence and person 


Since ancient times, observers of 


human behavior have noted that 
some people are alert, quick to learn 


, and able to grasp new relationships 
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easily, while others are dull, learn laboriously, and seem unable to apply 
their previous experiences to new situations. In his description of a 
model state, Plato proposed to select and to train persons for the highest 
positions on the basis of what we would now call intelligence. 

_ Although the fact of varied intelligence has been known for a long 
time, the systematic effort to study and measure intelligence did not 


begin until about the turn of the present century. In France, the public 
ay by the early 1900's. Legislation 


education movement was well under w 
Provided that all French students who could benefit from public school 


were entitled to admission. Interpretation of the laws raised the question 
Of which students could benefit from attendance. In 1904, a commission 
headed by Alfred Binet, a French psychologist, was charged with the 
task of developing procedures to identify students who could not benefit 


fr j 
om the public school program (2). 


The Binet Age Scale Intelligence Tests 


i Other psychologists had wied tọ utilize measures of simple 
reflex activity or sensory discrimination as indications of intelligence. 
ir failures to find relationships between estab- 
id speed of finger withdrawal responses or 
1 8 of perception of weight differences resulted seis their use of 
Versimplified measures. He postulated that the measurement of intel- 
‘gence required tasks characteristic of the complex processes involved 
in the performance ol intellectual acts. 

ies Binet noted that as children grow 0 

Petent, more critical of their own 


recog 1 to offer expl : 
to apply previous experiences to the 


t yet directly encountered. A child of 


Bine A ? 
1 believed that their 
S ai 8 

5 ted performance levels ar 
accuracy 


Ider they also become more 

performances, more able to 
i . . anations for their observa- 

ti Nive their surroundings anc a 

ons es : 
ns. In addition, they begin 


Soluti 
on of specifi ~oblems no 
s ific problems 7 8 $ 
three who ¢ r 8 th 1 doll's nose. eyes. and ears but who is unable to 
an name i s se, ©) f ve kay 
Count beyond three or four can. in the following year, not only count 
a IDES a variety of tasks which had 


dey, A arform 
Yond his previous level but also perforn 


een beyond his earlier capacity- 
eee observations led 1 PA 
thai priate to children ol given ap 

: could be passed by a majority or 
Mat were too difficult for the majority 

ie a Aaa 8 T sixth year level, for example, 
Send u f pa 85 sia soal 1 á year-old children. The items 
ated at he 18 age levels Binet 91 85 „ 
competence zeliened by the majori hildren of that particular age. 


asks and questions that were 
levels. From these he selected items 
children at a given age level but 
of children one year younger. 
f the older of the two groups. 


collect t 
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Of course, a precocious child, whose rate of intellectual development 
was more rapid than those of most five-year-olds, might pass a six-year- 
old item and might even pass items located at higher points in the age 
scale. Thus, Binet’s scales provided a means for comparing one child's 
performance level, and hence his developmental rate, with those of 
children of various ages. If his rate of development had been accelerated, 
his performance level would correspond to that of older children, and if 
his development was retarded, his level of performance would cor- 
respond to that of younger children. A child whose test performance 
corresponded to those characteristic of six- 
have a mental age of six, while 
at the ten-year age lev 
mental age of ten. 


year-old children was said to 
a child who could pass the items located 
el on Binet’s scale was described as having a 


This explicit means of identifying mental 

deal with some of the practical issues involved 

could benefit from public instruction. If, for ex 
that a first grade child required the competenci 
year-old children, then the test could be utilized to determine whether 
the child had reached such a level of competency; moreover, the degree 
of a child's retardation could be assessed in terms of the age level of his 
performance. Such assessment has considerab 
as does the early identification 
whose intellectual attainments 
themselves. 


age made it possible to 
in the question of who 
ample, it were assumed 
es possessed by most six- 


le importance for society, 
of unusually talented or gifted children 
are characteristic of children older than 


THE INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENT 
Although the practical significance of identifying a child's 

mental age should not be underestimated, the mental age figure in itself 
does not provide a description of the child's “brightness.” Such a 
descriptive index necessitates a consideration of the child’s chronological 
age. A six-year-old child with a mental age of ten is identifiable as pre- 
cocious, while a six-year-old child whose measured mental age is three 
is known to be retarded. The introduction of chronological age as the 
divisor of the ratio MA/CA led to the now famous intelligence quotient 
(IQ). Complete expression of the ratio is IQ = MA/CA x 100. The 
multiplier of 100 is included in the expression simply to eliminate 
decimals; 100 is the average IQ. 
The value of the 


intelligence quotient as a measure of intellectual 
development may be 


illustrated by an example of two children who 
attain similar mental ages of ten, but who do so at the ages of eight and 
ten years. The ten-year-old child's intelligence quotient of 100 (MA = 10, 
CA = 10) indicates a developmental rate that is similar to those of most 
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children of his age. In contrast is the child of eight who also attains a 
mental age of ten, but who has an IQ of 125 (MA = 10, CA = 8), re- 
flecting an accelerated rate of intellectual development. In a single 
statement, the intelligence quotient compares an individual's test per- 
formance to those of others of his age. 


THE STANFORD-BINET INTELLIGENCE 
TESTS 


The first large-scale use of the IQ as the ratio of chronological 
to mental age was in the 1916 revision of the Binet test made by Lewis 
Terman of Stanford University. Following Binet's approach, Terman 
developed and refined the procedures in the 1916 Stanford-Binet. In 
1927 intensive work was begun on the refinement of the test, and in 
1937, a revision was published by Terman and his associate, Maud Mer- 
rill; in 1959 the test was again revised by Dr. Merrill (22). 

Philosophically, the Stanford-Binet tests rest on the view that intel- 
ligence develops with age and that test items at each mental age level 
Should be based on the actual performance characteristic of children of 
that chronological age. The most important aspect of the test ad- 
Ministration is that it must be given individually. This means that it is 
administered by a psychologist to a single child or adult, a procedure 
Usually requiring from an hour to an hour and a half. A very specific 
Procedure is followed by the psychologist, who must have extensive 
taining in the administration of the test. This training involves not 
Only the procedures for giving the test, but also those for scoring the 
responses and interpreting the results. a 

Since it is difficult to differentiate performance levels from one year 


to the next on nonverbal tasks, from the sixth year onward the Binet 


is essentially a verbal test. The term “verbal test” means that language 
is the vehicle of communication between the psychologist and the child. 
In most instances the individual being tested must respond verbally in 


Order to meet the requirements of the test situation. Terman and Mer- 


rill have noted (21) the difficulty of devising nonverbal tests that dif- 
ferentiate the performances of individuals over six years of age. 

At these levels the major intellectual differences between subjects 
reduce largely to differences in the ability to do conceptual thinking 
and facility in dealing with concepts 1s most readily sampled by the 
use of verbal tests. Language, essentially, is the shorthand of the 


higher thought processes, and the level at which this shorthand 


functions is one of the most important determinants of the level of 


the processes themselves. 
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An interesting problem in the construction of an age-scale intel- 
ligence test arises from the fact that the developmental rate of intellec Pi 
ability is greater during an individual's childhood years than it is during 
his adolescence and adulthood. The amount of knowledge and com: 
petence that the child gains between the ages of three and four is far 
greater than that achieved by the same individual between his thirteenth 
and his fourteenth year. The increases made by an individual between 
his twenty-third and twenty-fourth year are in turn less than those made 
during the adolescent period. j 

A number of studies have found, for example, that the most rapid 
rate of development occurs during the first six or seven years of a child s 
life. The rate becomes less rapid as the child grows older, and by mid- 
adolescence the increment from year to year has decreased considerably, 
although the individual continues to achieve gains through the period 
of the early twenties. From the e 
a leveling olf, and above the 
which becomes more marked i 
“slow-down” 


arly twenties to the late thirties there is 
age of forty there is a gradual decline, 
n the fifties and sixties. Because of this 
in rate, the chronological age divisor in the Stanford-Binet 
intelligence quotient formula has been statistically adjusted, beginning 
with age thirteen. After the age of sixteen, the divisor remains as a 
constant at sixteen. 


This statement of the rate of intellectual development refers to a 
composite of all the specific abilities comprising the concept of intel- 
ligence; it is derived from studies of large groups of persons. For 
specific groups and individuals there can be differences in che curves 
that characterize intellectual development through the life period. For 
example, although performance requiring accuracy of vision or speed 
of hand-eye coordination may decline for the whole population ol 
older persons, it has been found that performance on problem-solving 
tasks and proficiency at certain verbal skills, such as those measured 
in vocabulary tests, do not decline for those 


who possess high intellectual 
abilities and who work with | 


anguage and verbal concepts (1). 
THE WECHSLER INTELLIGENCE TESTS 
A somewhat diflerent approach is found in the tests developed 
by David Wechsler (25, 26, 27). These tests also are administered 
individually, but they include a number of items that rely less heavily 
on verbal abilities than do those of the Stanford-Binet. (One ol 
Wechsler’s tests is directed to an adult population.) 
An interesting technical distinction exists betwee 


such as the Stanford-Binet and a point scale test 
Wechsler tests. In a point scale test, 


n an age scale test 
as exemplified by the 
items are grouped not by age 
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designation, but in terms of the type of task they represent; thus the 
Wechsler verbal test items are grouped in subtests identified as Vocabu- 
lary, General Information, General Comprehension, Digit Span, Arith- 
metical Reasoning, and Similarities. Wechsler also constructed five “per- 
formance” subtests: Digit Symbol, Picture Arrangement, Picture Com- 
pletion, Object Assembly, and Block Design. In the Wechsler type 
of test, items are arranged in order of ascending difficulty, and an in- 
dividual is given items from all the subtests. The examiner stops ad- 
ministering a specific subtest whenever the person being tested begins 
to fail consistently. It is possible to obtain composite scores for the 
verbal tests and the performance tests for a specific individual in 
addition to his total score for all the tests. The total score may be trans- 
lated into “intelligence quotient” equivalents. 

Although the construction of the Wechsler tests differs in certain 
aspects from that of the Stanford-Binet, both tests provide a basis for 
comparing a single individual's performance with that of other in- 
dividuals. In the Wechsler tests there is also provision for comparing 
one adult with other adults of his own age group. Because of the gradual 
decline with age of some of the abilities measured by intelligence tests 
this feature is of value in the evaluation of the pe 
particularly those in their middle and later years. 
Since each of Wechsler’s subtests is a test i 
note areas of especially good or poor performance 
d. This feature is useful in vocational guidance. 
“the aggregate or global capacity of the 
to think rationally, to deal effectively 
should be noted that Wechsler's verbal 
correlate higher with the usual measures 
success, professional achievement, 
than do his performance 


rformance of adults, 


n itself and yields a 


Score, it is possible to 
for each person teste 
Wechsler defines intelligence as 
individual to act purposefully, 
With his environment,” but it 
tests, like the Stanford-Binet, 
ol intellectual attainment (academic 
and position in the occupational hierarchy) 
tests. 


CHANGES IN INDIVIDUAL 
INTELLIGENCE TEST RESULTS 


One of the practical questions arising from the widespread use 
child who scores relatively low during 


of intelligence tests is whether the 
rm less well than his peers, or 


his carly years will continue to perfor 
Whether there is a chance that he will 
tarded child plans lor schooling must 
such instances to consider arrangemen 
as accurately as possible whether the individual can be expected to be 


economically self-sufficient. 


“catch up.” In the case of a re- 
be made. It also is important in 
ts for future care and to predict 
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If previous intelligence test scores for an individual fluctuate widely, 
then there is little predictive value in such measures; if they fluctuate 
relatively little, then credence can be given to the predictions that follow 
from the test scores. Although there is no categorical answer to the 
question of the stability of intelligence test scores, as a generalization it 
might be noted that intelligence test scores for an individual are most 
closely correlated when the time interval separating the two adminis- 
trations is relatively short. If two tests are administered within a three- 
year interval, the scores obtained are most likely to be similar than are 
test scores ten years apart; furthermore, the relationship between two 
scores obtained on the same individual is more likely to be close if the 
first test is administered when the child is capable of using language. 
Tests given after the age of five or six are better bases for prediction 
than are tests administered when, for example, the child is two years of 
age, because the nonverbal test items in the preschool levels require 
skills that are different from those employed for the verbal items of the 
later levels. It follows from these statements that the later the ad- 
ministration of the intelligence test, the higher will be its predictive 
value for the level of adult intellectual functioning. 


Predictions of adult intelligence level may be of great importance. 
If a child scores very low on 


an individual intelligence test and does so 
again on another intelligence test, then possible explanations for the 
obtained 12 must be considered. Physical factors, the child's opportuni- 
ties to undergo the usual experiences of children of similar age in this 
culture, and the presence of emotional difficulties all require evaluation. 
A child with a sensory defect may be unable to hear adequately, al- 
though the deficit may be so slight that it is not evident to parents and 
teachers. Visual difficulties may account for an inability to acquire the 
usual experiences of children typical of a particular age, and they also 
may handicap the child in the actual test situation. Unusually lengthy 
periods of illness that isolate the child from his playmates may lower his 
level of performance. A child reared in socially or economically deprived 
circumstances, such as the child who comes from a home in which 
English is not habitually spoken, may also be handicapped in his day- 
by-day experiences and therefore in his responses to test items. 

The contributions of psychological and emotional factors to a low 
level of attainment on an intelligence test should be carefully weighed 
in the interpretation of test results. The child who is anxious, tense, 
and angry must employ his energies in defending and maintaining his 
psychological self; consequently, he may have little energy available to 
direct to the outer world. Such a child also may misperceive the test 
items presented to him or interpret them in terms of the generalized 
threat that he perceives. Thus, the child who is emotionally upset or 
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Wilde Gime ser: í 
hose intrapersonal development has been disturbed may not be able 
to i 8 . 5 1 . 2 
function any more succesfully in the intelligence test situation than 


he can in actual life situations that require him to demonstrate intel- 


ligent behaviors. 


GROUP INTELLIG E TESTS 


wy The cost and the time required for the administration of in- 
dividual intelligence tests are such that group tests of intelligence are 
lrequently employed for large-scale screening and selection. A group 
test may be administered to a large number of individuals at the same 
time. ‘These tests are most frequently of a paper-and-pencil nature; the 
are given booklets and the examiner provides 


indivi à 
Halls being tested 
irections and times the test administration. 

used for counseling and guidance 


loyed by industry for selecting new 
riven special training or advance- 
ests occurred during 
armed services were 
above certain “cut 
ums, such as flight 


Group tests of intelligence are 
Purposes in schools and are also emp 
Employees or for choosing those to be g 
i of group intelligence t 
ividuals entering the 
y those who scored 
pecial training progr 


Wo ee the largest use 

tiens Var II. chen all ind 

off: classification tests. Onl 

a ie were admitted to sp 
ung or Officers’ Candidate School. 

Vests similar to the army classification 
erming a “screening” function. Persons whose test scores 
they probably will 55 unable to complete a given training program are 
Seened out of the group selected for admission to the particular train- 
NB activity, If an individual received a score of 140 or more on the 
Army General Classification Test, his chances of being graduated from 
Officers’ Candidate School were better than nine in ten, while if he 
cored less han 110. his chances ol being graduated were less than five 
an ten, ? nine out of ten individuals who score 140 or 
al Classification Tests were able to complete 
than five iduals who scored 


tests are said to be per- 
are so low that 


980 This means that 
elter or 3 i 
1 the Army Gene! 3 
Offic f a 
agi training while fer an of 1 
ss tha j : lete such training. 
n rere @ omplete s . 
an 110 were able y ene fashion for college admission. One 
se form of a group intelligence test is the 
a de Test (the SAT). This test is divided 
ude Tes : 
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and the speed with which they are covered. ‘The Wise baa nate eae 
test scores can spare individuals the frustration that PADA sens 5 975 
and can prevent waste of energy and time by both the Küken n be 
school. Of course, factors other than intelligence may be associatec 8 
success in an academic or occupational program. Such factors have 1 
discussed repeatedly in previous chapters and will be illustrated further 
in subsequent sections. ae 

One of the most valuable uses of the intelligence test, particularly 
the individual intelligence test, is to identify the child who has the 
potential to profit from school experience but whose actual ee 
level is low. This paves the way for those corrective educational or 
treatment approaches that can bring the child to his actual achieve- 
ment level. 


DEFINING INTELLIGENCE 


The question of the meaning of the term intelligence may now 
be considered. This term has been variously defined as the ability to 
profit from experience, the ability to engage in abstract thought, the 
ability to be critical of oneself, and the ability to apply one’s previous 
experience to novel situations. It has also been said that “intelligence 
is that which the intelligence tests measure.” This definition is probably 
the most sensible, although initially it may seem to be evasive. What it 
suggests is that the content of any intelligence test must be examined 
very carefully to note what capacities 
measured in the specific test items comprising the scale. Viewed more 
comprehensively, the statement means that intelligence must be defined 
in terms of the activities and the proficiencies with which the test scores 
are correlated. 


abilities, and aptitudes are 


If those elementary school students who score high on intelligence 


tests are also most likely to do well in their academic studies, then it 
can be said that there is 


a high correlation between intelligence test 
performance and 


academic performance. In fact, for the tests cited, 
there is a correlation with school work that 
general predictions of the later school work. 

The question of whether intelligence is 
ability, as it is sometimes expressed, is th 
whether there is an intelligence or whether there are intelligences. Re- 


search on this issue has been conducted using a statistical procedure 
known as “factor analysis.’ 


is high enough to permit 


a unitary trait or a general 
e same as the question ol 


This technique begins with a large number 
of intercorrelations of tests that have been administered to the same 
individuals. Those items that vary together (are positively correlated) 
are said to contain a “common factor.” Factors are labeled in terms of 
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the items or tests from which they have been derived. In studies con- 


ducted by Thurstone (23). the following factors of intelligence were 


named: 


to define and understand words; 


l. verbal comprehension—the ability 
pidly of words; 


2. word fluency—the ability to think ra 


the ability to do arithmetic problems; 


3. number 
esign from memory or to visualize 


4. space—the ability to draw and d 


relationships; 
5. memory—the ability to memorize and recall; 
6. perception—the ability to visualize details and to see differences and 
similarities among objects: 
7. reasoning—the ability to find rules, principles or concepts for under- 
standing or solving problems. 


In addition, it was noted that various tests which had been developed 
Specifically to measure different factors varied together to some degree. 
This supports the conclusion that there is a general intelligence or 
ability that runs through abilities such as those just mentioned, and that 
abilities which, depending upon the tests and 
r less resemble those indicated above. 

To conclude this section, a final comment upon the nature of intel- 
ligence is relevant. Although it would seem that general intellectual 
ability is very closely related to verbal ability, there are other specific 
abilities influencing behavior which can be identified as intelligence. 
The nature of the device which is used to measure intelligence—that is, 
„vill influence the ways in which general 
elligences are represented in the over-all 


there also are specific 
test items employed, may more o. 


the specific abilities it tap 
Mtelligence and the specific int 
Score yielded by its administration. 

The definition of intelligence as that which the test measures and 


the analysis of the intelligence test in terms of the abilities with which it 
correlates, are probably still the best and most helpful means of defining 
and describing intelligence. At present, the best single predictor for 
Success in elementary school, high school, or college is the individual 
intelligence test. The prediction is far from perfect, but if wisely con- 
sidered in conjunction with other 
can be directed toward personal objectives 
ability level. 


measures, energy, time, and etfort 
appropriate to the individual's 


School Achievement and Self-Concept 
acquire academic skills and are 


ich children 


The extent to wh i i ! 
a matter of considerable interest to society, 


able to use their abilities is 
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for it will prosper to the extent to which all its resources, including those 
represented by the talents of its citizens, are utilized. The issue also 
possesses considerable significance to the individual, and the conditions 
under which he has the opportunity to acquire skills, such as those taught 
in school, will influence not only the extent to which he develops his 
abilities but also the way he perceives himself, the goals he sets for 
himself, and the tasks to which he commits himself. 

In the elementary school situation, the child is exposed to experi- 
ences that are directed toward facilitating his learning of many new 
skills and attitudes. It has already been noted that his way of responding 
to his teacher will depend, in part, upon the relationship he has had 
with his parents; similarly, the attitudes he has toward the process of 
learning, toward the acquisition of symbols, and toward school itself 
will depend upon his parents’ values and the extent to which academic 
pursuits are important to them. Children from socially and educationally 
deprived families have had little opportunity to observe their parents 
reading or writing, or even to participate in breakfast and dinner-table 
conversations with them. Such home situations are in contrast to those 
in which school is taken for granted, the acquisition of academic skills 
is valued, and the child’s attainments in these areas are reinforced 
through attention and reward. The degree to which the child's self- 
concept will be influenced by his success or failure in the school situation 
is determined by the extent to which his parents value school attainment 
and the extent to which the child feels that his personal worth depends 
upon his achievement in this setting. 

Although considerable evidence exists that many children from the 
lower economic and educational strata of our society do not include 
academic achievement in their self-evaluation and instead adopt their 
parents’ values, for most children school achievement is an important 
measure of one’s personal worth. The competitive aspects of this achieve- 
ment are often symbolized by signs of special recognition, such as gold 
stars, special privileges, parental rewards, and grades. For children who 
conform to academic and parental expectations in school, who do well 
in their studies and compete successfully with their classmates, the 
rewards received reinforce the patterns of behavior that lead to school 
achievement. For those children who do not perform well, however, 
failures reinforce avoidant behaviors and the academic situation becomes 
one of frustration, boredom, and conflict with one’s teachers and parents. 

When intelligence test performance is utilized as a basis for evaluat- 
ing academic potential, and the child's actual school attainment is con- 
sidered relative to his intellectual ability, 


i 3 it is possible to describe school 
children in terms of under- 


and overachievement (also see Chapter 11). 
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Underachieving children are those whose academic performance is con- 
siderably beneath the level anticipated on the basis of their intellectual 
abilities: overachievers are those whose achievement is in excess of the 
level anticipated. In one study of 40 underachievers and 40 overachievers 
(8), the authors report that the groups differed significantly. 


Pride, confidence, affection, and interest of parents in their 
children as shown in instances in which parents read to their chil- 
dren, play with them, build for them, or attend school with them, 
appear to be in greater evidence for plus achievers [overachievers] 
than for minus-achievers ſunderachievers]. On the part of children, 
there is a tendency among plus-achievers to respect their parents, to 
take them into their confidence, to be concerned about pleasing 
them, and to return the love their parents show. Minus-achievers 
appear to have a comparatively limited place in the home. There 
does not appear to be so much exchange of affection, or mutual 
respect, desire to measure up to expectations. In fact, even expecta- 
tions appear limited for minus-achievers.® 


Causes of Underachievement 


. The explanations for underachievement should not be over- 
Simplified, since children vary considerably in response to the competitive 
aspects of school and in the homes from which they come; the interplay 
among the preschool child's personality, his family relationships, and his 
school experiences, however, can be inferred from the finding that for 
not commensurate with their 


boys whose academic performance was 
Measured aptitudes, underachievement was apparent in their first grade 
Work, and the pattern became more evident as they proceeded through 
elementary. junior, and senior high school (18). Conditions operating 
Lchose that influenced his attitudes 


befor P 
fore the child entered schoo 
and his attitudes toward him- 


toward adults, his expectations of them 
self, his abilities, and his interests in att 
requirements—were such that his progres 
would have been anticipated on the basis o 
The behaviors resulting in failure were app 
home and at school throughout the school period. 

vool children, in response to the question, 


empting to conform to adult 
s in school was far less than 
f his intelligence test scores. 
arently reinforced both at 


g In another study, public scl 
What I dislike about myself,” wrote themes in which school experience 


Were mentioned more often as a source of self-disparagement than as a 


Swenson, “Factors Relating 
School Review, 1951, 59, 472- 


' © Reprinted by permission from J. J. Kuru and E 
8 Over-Achievement and Under-Achievement in School 
805 Copyright, 1951, by the University of Chicago. 


The problem challenges—previous approaches won't work—new ones must be 
tried. Let's go to work and think it through once more. How about this? Yes, 
it might do—it DOES work! What a great feeling! 


Tension, frustration, gratification—all are involved in learning. Learning is 


an active process. Even when the academic material to be learned is strictly 
symbolic, the motivation of the student, his Previous experiences of success and 
failure, all influence his effectiveness, Thus, the intellect is not a disembodied 
entity, something that can be trained or developed like a muscle; rather, the 


be viewed in the Perspective of his total being. 


Wayne Miller—Magnum 
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source of confidence and good feeling toward the self.” On the basis of 
such research Jersild concludes (4): 


Ihe school constantly and perpetually, day in and day out, 
year after year, reminds great numbers of children that they are not 
much good. To a large number of children who do not happen to 
have the kind of intellectual and conformist tendencies which are 
praised in most institutions of learning the school dispenses un- 
favorable comparison, reminders of failure, and implied rejection 
on a colossal scale. . . . What often happens is that when a person 
fails in a given test in life, such as an important assignment al 
school, it is difficult for him not to view this as a test of him as a 
person, a total test rather than just a measure of a limited facet of 
his worth. When a child is deficient in arithmetic or in reading, he 
will have a tendency, at least for the moment, to feel that he is just 
plain deficient in everything. ..“ 


Experiences that reinforce the child's feelings of inadequacy, such 
as those occurring when the child fails to compete successfully with his 
peers in school, may have subsequent effects on the goals the individual 
will set for himself, as is seen from the research of Pauline Sears (16). 
Selecting three groups of children who had earned different reading. 
arithmetic, and achievement scores, she studied the effects of success and 
failure experiences on the goals that the child would set for himself on 
his next attempt. Her “success” group had a history of having done 
well, the “failure” group of having done poorly, and the third group 
had a history of success in reading but none in arithmetic. 

Each of the children in the three groups was given short speed 
tests in reading and arithmetic. After finishing, the child was told how 
many seconds the trial had taken and was asked to estimate how many 
seconds he would need to complete the task on the next trial. The study 
was designed to make it possible for the experimenter to provide success 
or failure according to a prearranged plan for the three groups. It was 
therefore possible to record both the immediate influence on goal-setting 
behaviors of conditions of success or failure, and the differences among 
the three groups pertaining to reactions to success and failure. 

Sears found that in general, success in the tests tended to correlate 
with the setting of goals somewhat higher than the actual performance, 
and that these goals could be termed realistic. Experiences of induced 
failure also resulted in the setting of goals higher than the actual per- 
formance, but these goals were quite variable and were often un- 
realistically above the actual performance level. 


ë Reprinted by permission from A. I. Jersild, Child Psychology (ed. 4). © 1954. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, NJ. 
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When the previous histories of the three groups were taken into 
account, the results indicated that students whose academic history had 
consistently reflected success set their goals slightly above their perform- 
ance level. Thus they adapted their goals to their attainments on the 
test trials as they were reported to them. The failure group tended to 
respond to their performance by either dropping their goals or reporting 
unrealistic aspirations. The third group, which had a history of success 
in reading and lack of success in arithmetic, set goals on the reading 
tasks in a fashion similar to the success group; while on the arithmetical 
lasks their goal-setting behavior resembled that of the group with a 
history of failure. 

From Sears’ study it can be infe 
influenced by success and failure experiences. Children with a positive 
self-concept modify their aspirations realistically in the light of their 
actual performance. Children whose self-concepts include feelings of 
rthy will have to rely on various devices for 
goals so low that suc- 


rred that the child's self-esteem is 


being inadequate and unwo 
Protecting themselves from failure; they may set 
not commit energy to the attainment of 


ess is inevitable; they may . 
have not tried); or they may 


goals (thus they cannot fail because they 
resort to fantasies about great attainment. 


Reactions to Competition 


The experiences of childhood in regard to success and failure 
Contribute significantly to the child's self-concept. It should not be 
inferred—because of the cumulative pattern that seems to follow when a 
child does not succeed in school—that children are to be denied knowl- 
edge of their attainments relative to others. Rather, the issue is that of 
the Separation of competitive achievement from feelings of self-worth. 
When parents and teachers c : ; 
Ssteem because he has tried, he has done his best, and when he feels 
sure that his parents value him not ; 8 
tccomplishments, but because he is a human being, then the detrimental 


side-effects of unsuccessful competitive effort will be somewhat less than 


the present studies suggest they are. 
The child's developing ego processes Ves j 5 
berlormance. This information, even when it is of inadequacies, can be 
communicated to him without his feeling that he is a failure. This is 
a matter not only of teaching technique but also of the basic orientation 
Of the teacher and parent. If they value the child as such, then he can 
lake performance results as a fact of life and can give consideration to 
appropriate remedial behaviors. On the other hand, when the child is 
Made to feel that he is a failure because his performance level has been 


an contribute to the child's feelings of 


because of his attainments and his 


require information about his 
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inadequate, there may be little incentive for him to continue to invest 
energy in further efforts to learn. 


Summary 


From his fifth to thirteenth year the child develops into a 
social being of considerable competence. He travels progressively farther 
from home, makes new friends, and has new and important relationships 
with adults other than his parents. He learns the expectations that are 
held for members of his sex and he acquires interests and skills con- 
sistent with these expectations. 

At the beginning of the childhood period he starts attending school 
and during these years completes his elementary and junior high school 
grades. As physical growth and intellectual development continue he 
acquires new skills. 
develops, 


His awareness of status and prestige distinctions 
as do his own personal resources for achieving status within 
his family and his group. His peer group, gang, club, or clique creates 
its own special rules, rituals, and language. He becomes more cognizant 
of the views and opinions of others. At the same time his critical faculties 
become keener and the evaluations he makes of others may be harsh 
and uncompromising. As he nears the end of this period, he becomes 
aware of what he perceives 
may point out the 
they do. 


The developing abilities 


as the shortcomings of his parents, and he 
inconsistencies between what they say and what 


to postpone immediate gratification, to 
perceive parental and peer expectations, and to control his aggressive 
impulses underlie the child's increasing social effectiveness. His experi- 
ences with the world outside the home bring opportunities for the 
acquisition of new skills, and these in turn extend the range of experience 
available to him. In addition to the knowledge and skills that are 
acquired during childhood, the personal and social selves become more 
complex and more clearly defined. With the incorporation of parental 
values and standards that provide a base for the child's judgments of 
himself, activities associated with the superego processes become maus 
apparent. His behavior is modified by moral and ethical considerations 
and he feels guilty if he violates or considers violating his code; when 
he satisfies his own standards, he is able to reward himself by feeling 
worthy and virtuous. The development of superego processes is closely 
related to the clarification of the child’s ideal self, of what he wishes 
he were and believes he should be. At the end of the childhood period 
the favorable state of balance that has obtained among his intrapsychic 
processes is altered by the physical, social, and psychological conditions 
accompanying adolescence. 
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Adolescence 


The teenage period is one of transition, of a physical, social, 
and psychological change-over from childhood to adulthood. In this 
Period, termed adolescence, the behaviors and self-expectations of the 
chilq gradually give way to those of the adult. i 

For purposes of convenience, the first phase of adolescence, puberty 
(from the Latin pubertas, “age of manhood”), is usually defined as the 
beginning of menstruation in girl and the appearance of pigmented 
Pubic hair in boys (5). By this definition, about 50 percent of boys reach 
Puberty between tte ages of 14 and 15.5 years, and about 50 percent of 
girls between the ages of 12.5 and 14.5 years. There may, of course, be 
Considerable variation from the average; some girls menstruate as early 
as 9 or 10, others do not until they are 16 or 17. 

The physical changes associated with puberty mark the onset of 
adolescence, “and the attitudes and concerns of the adolescent often 
7 spect of his physical 
his sex role. Since the significant psy ; $ 
tion from his family and the development of adult skills and roles are 
intimately related to the adolescent's physical development, the discus- 


Sion begins at this point. 


155 š aranc is bodily functions, or 
focus on some appearance, h y 


chological issues involving emancipa- 


> < = 
PHYSICAL, DEVELOPMENT 

Popular belief accepts the term “weaker sex” as rightfully 
relerring to women. Although this stereotype erode = : 
the facts do not give it much support. Even the beginnings of life belie 
Such a distinction \lthough approximately 20 percent more males are 


is pervasive in our culture, 
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conceived, only 5 or 6 percent more boys than girls are actually born, 
for the prenatal mortality rate of males is considerably higher than that 
of females. 
During infancy, the death rate of males continues to be higher. 
The male is more susceptible to many illnesses and hereditary defects. 
Each body cell in the female contains twenty-three pairs of identical 
chromosomes, one pair of which (the XX pair) carries sex-linked char- 
acteristics. Every cell of the male has twenty-two parallel pairs of 
chromosomes, plus a nonidentical pair of sex chromosomes (the XY 
pair). This difference has been cited as a possible explanation for the 
greater prevalence of physical defects among men than among women. 
Since the female has two X chromosomes, 


the opportunity exists for an 
inherited defective characteristic (a 


gene) to be counteracted by a healthy 
gene in the parallel chromosome. But the male cell has only one X 


chromosome, which is paired with a dissimilar Y chromosome contain 


ing relatively fewer genes, so there is less likelihood that a defective 
gene could be counteracted by a healthy one. 

Other physical differences between men and women are genetically 
determined. At birth, the male wei 
than the female. 
twenty men 


ghs approximately 5 percent more 
This weight difference increases, so that at the age ol 
are more than 20 percent heavier than women. Height 
differences fluctuate but also increase with age. By the age of twenty. 
men are on the average 10 percent taller than women, 

In addition to being generally taller and heavier, males develop a 
heavier musculature and a greater lung capacity. These physical dif- 
ferences may account in part for the interests and abilities of males in 
vigorous games and mechanical activities. 
pologists indicate, however, that even when an individual's physical 
abilities may seem to favor one line of endeavor over another, social 
custom and cultural tradition can still be 
choice of activities. Certain roles char: 
women 


Studies by cultural anthro- 


decisive in accounting for his 
acteristically assigned to men and 
in our society are reversed in other societies, such as the 
Tchambuli, in which the male performs the household duties while his 
wife toils as the breadwinner (7). 

As previous chapters have pointed out, physical differences in the 
genital and reproductive systems of men and women assume specific 
meanings for children as they grow older. These meanings obtain their 
dimensions from values in the culture, the interpretations that the 
society places upon maleness and femaleness. The young child's naive 
discovery of his structural differences from the opposite sex and his 
subsequent questions about his own body and those of other children 
are natural and healthy. How such curiosity is dealt with by the child's 


parents, what information is provided and what is concealed, reflect both 
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the attitudes prevalent in our society and the emotional abilities of his 
parents to deal with the issue. Efforts to misinform children about the 
Nature of differences in physical structure and function or to prevent 
their asking questions can create the impression that there is something 
Mysterious and even bad about sexual matters. Such feelings of badness 
may be generalized to apply to the entire area of sexual activity and 
Sexual impulses and, in some cases, tO other physical functions as well. 
male has been considered by some 


The possession of a penis by the 
‘chological theorists to have an important effect on the psychological 
development and attitudes not only of males but also of females. Accord- 
a penis makes the boy feel superior 
to females, and also may lead him to believe that the girl's lack of a 
Penis is the result of punishment for misbehavior. The young boy may 
draw the frightening conclusion that indiscretion or misbehavior on his 
Part can cause him to lose his penis in a similar manner. In support of 
sion of the penis by the male accounts 
Significantly for differences in the self-concepts of men and women, 
Various data have been assembled. These include analysis of sexual 
reports of the use of the penis as a symbol of 
ad studies of young children's questions about 
those data which do support this hypothesis 

the ssumption that the 
il feature accounting for all 


ps 


ing to these theories, possession of 


the hypothesis that the poss 


humor, anthropological 
Strength and virility, a 
their bodies, As yet, however 
Should not be “overgeneralized to support 
absence or presence of the penis is the critica 


the fas H 5 = 
le facets of one's self-concept. 


T 


PHYSICAL, DEVELOPME 
IN ADOLESCENCE 


Although the signs of the onset of puberty appears at about the 
Same age for boys and girls, the significence given 10 these signs is 
arbitrary, and it should not be assumed that the physical, social, and 
Psychological development of boys and girls are similar during ado- 
lescence, 
There are marked differences—both quantitative and qualitative 
un the growths of boys and girls. Onset of menstruation and enlargement 
of 5 : girls between the ages of eleven and 
fourteen, The physical changes marking the transition from boy to man 
Occur later, more gradually, and probably with less psychological impact 
than is the case for females. As far as height and weight are concerned, 
apid growth two years before boys 


the breasts appear for most 


and 


* tine . . = 8 
ls reach their period of most T 


by S 5 
) the age of fourteen most girls h 
‘eight. The growth rates of girls are most accelerated between their 


ni " m 
nth and twelfth years, but boys, 


ave achieved 96 percent of their adult 


in general, do not show the “growth 
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spurt” until their eleventh to fourteenth years. During this “spurt”? the 
average girl has grown from 4 feet 21% inches tall, weighing 57 pounds, 
to 4 feet 9 inches tall, weighing 100 pounds, On the average, boys at the 
age of eleven stand 4 feet 10 inches tall and weigh 86 pounds, but by 
the time they are fourteen, they are 5 feet 4 inches tall, about 90 percent 
of their adult stature, and weigh 119 pounds (19). Since boys and girls 
are together in the same grades when they are the same ages, the dif- 
ference in their sizes is often very noticeable during the years im- 
mediately preceding their entry into high school and during their fresh- 
man year. The early maturing girl may appear to herself and to her 
classmates as a veritable giantess, the late maturing boy as a miniature 
edition of a high school studeni. 

With the onset of puberty, the adolescent's arms and legs become 
proportionally longer and his facial features lose their round, babyish 
appearance and become more adult-like. By the time he is about fifteen, 
his head has assumed adult size. With rapid change of proportions during 
the early adolescent years, there is also a marked increase in the in- 
dividual’s musculature. While approximately 20 percent of the average 
eight-year-old child's body weight can be attributed to his muscles, at 
sixteen this percentage reaches 44 (4). 

As the proportion of muscle tissue incre: 
corresponding increase in the individu 
ment. Although the adolescent's 


of increased muscle tissue is steadily enhanced, there may be periods in 
which he has not as yet 


accommodated to the growth of his extremities. 
Because of his inexperience with his ne 


es, there is, of course, a 
al's strength and speed of move- 
ability to coordinate his body as a result 


wly acquired strength and with 
moving limbs that are longer than they had been, the familiar awkward- 
ness of adolescence may occasionally be observed. 
Although it may be said that girls, as a group, acquire their adult 
physical characteristics earlier than boys, it cannot be assumed that all 
girls or all boys follow the pattern or the developmental rates of their 
groups. Individual patterns of physical de 
knowledge of the development 
in understanding his inte 
sonal self-concept m 
he is acquainted w 
ment. 


1715 at 
velopment are so varied tha 
ary 


al history of each individual is necess 
rpersonal behavior. Sometimes the adult's per- 
ay seem to be inappropriate to the observer unless 
ith the details of the individual's physical develop- 


BIOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF SEXUAL 
BEHAVIOR 


Te as during adolescence that the youth becomes physically 


capable of sexually reproducing, Many behaviors of a physical sexual 
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nature that are linked with male or female roles are not biologically 
determined, however. Although they are often discussed and reacted to 
as if they were necessary results of physical structure and functioning, it 
is important to distinguish between those physical role behaviors that 
are directly or only indirectly based on sexual biology. 

The human sex drive is initiated by the activity of the sex glands, 
or gonads, which produce the reproductive cells and, in combination 
With certain other endocrine glands, account for what are termed the 
Secondary sexual characteristics. These include the growth of bodily hair 
and beard, changes in voice pitch, and the changes in the shape of the 
body occurring during adolescence. Male secondary sexual character- 
testes are removed, diseased, or functionally 
duce testosterone, the male sex 
the individual's voice remains 


tcs Cannot develop if the 
defective prior to puberty, for they pro 
hormone, In the absence of this hormone, 
high, his beard fails to develop fully, the shape of his body is charac 
terized by softness and roundness, and he fails to develop the expected 
Sexual drive. The female who is deprived, prior to puberty, of her 
Ovari one, estrogen, is unable to develop 
and she also lacks the expected 


. which secrete the female horm 
acteristics 


leminin 
Sex drive. 


secondary sexual char: 


A structurally adequate reproductive system prior to puberty is 
therefore necessary for the emergence of the sex drive. Once the secondary 
Sexual characteristics have been developed and the drive has become 
es not have the marked effect on 


manif, ; A 
Nanifest, removal of ovaries or testes do 
it does prior to puberty. Nor 


SCX: Cae Se P 
exual characteristics and behaviors that 
does these glands, such as occurs in the 


removal or degeneration of 
inution or loss of the sex drive. 


change of life, necessarily result in dim 3 
Individuals who have lost their gonads during adult life and are sterile 
are able to maintain sexual activity. provided that the psychological 
©ONsequences of the loss do not interfere with or inhibit sexual interest. 

his continuation of sexual activity 


l 5e 6 é 78 
hose produced by specific biochemical a ¢ i 
f associated with physical gratifica- 


indicates that stimuli other than 
ctions of the endocrine system— 


habi pera 
Mbit patterns, interests, and behaviors 
11 v „ E wei 
i ©N—can take over the function of stim 
havior, 


ulating the individual to sexual 


varies. In some persons the drive is so 
ual’s thoughts and energies. In 
that even its presence might be 
rtain conditions such as illness 


The intensity of the sex drive 
ompelling that it dominates the individ 
Other BIR - o 

thers, the drive is of such low intensity 


0 TE 8 * : 
Westioned. Although it is known that ce : 
or drugs can diminish the intensity of the drive, explanations for in- 


ances of prolonged and intense sexual excitement (nymphomania in 
Women and satyriasis in men) or of frigidity and impotence are probably 
to be found in nonphysical causes. The denial or repression of sexual 


St 
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impulses may reflect id-superego conflict originating in early childhood 
experiences, in which such expressions were forbidden, disapproved, or 
ridiculed. Intrapsychic conflict can also contribute to heightened sexual 
drive, for it may produce doubts as to individual value and adequacy, 
causing an unending search for reassurance and physical gratification. 

Individuals also vary in the directions in which the drive is ex- 
pressed. In the usual course of psychosexual development, as the previous 
chapter pointed out, the individual finds sources of pleasurable activity 
in various areas of his body. In the developmental process, these so-called 
erogenous zones shift and eventually lose much of their significance as 
major sources of gratification. The lips, mouth, and tongue, however. 
may still be sources of gratification in the expression of the adult sex 
drive. Thus, kissing is evocative of the sex drive and is considered one ol 
the preliminary acts leading to intercourse in our culture. Since kis ing is 
not universally practiced in all cultures, its potential to evoke sexual 
desire is viewed as learned rather than instinctual. 

As the physical development of adolescence proceeds, the person in 
most cases identifies with his parent of the same sex, thus partially 
achieving his own personal identity. This identification includes some 
aspects of the sexual role. How firm the person's identifications are with 
his own sex and how satisfactorily he fulfills his own sexual role depend 
upon the nature of his previous experience, his physical well-being, and 
the character of his social situation, When the identification process has 
been disturbed, sexual tensions may, according to some theorists, be 
evoked and gratified through means other than sexual activity with the 
Opposite sex. Such individuals are sexually aroused and stimulated by 


objects, animals, or members of their own sex. The broad range ol 
possible ways in which 


individuals can channel their sexual drives is 
determined not biologically, but as a result of their social and psycho- 
logical experiences. 


PERCEPTIONS OF THE SELF AND 
PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 


Of the many factors that influence the person's evaluation of 
n relation to his sex role, the experiences associated with physical 
development may be of primary importance. These experiences may 
center about reactions to a physical characteristic, such as a disability 
or irregular features, or to developmental rates and thus be more subtle 
in their psychological significance. 

An example of the latter was provided by an attractive young woman 
who sought psychological assistance. She was unable to believe that the 
young man whom she had been dating for several years actually was in 


himself ir 
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love with her. Although he was ardent and insisted that she marry him, 
and although she believed that she loved him very much, she refused to 
agree to marriage. She stated that she hesitated to accept his proposal 
because she doubted that anyone could really believe her to be attractive. 

In discussing her attitudes toward herself, she revealed that she was 
the oldest of three girls. Her two sisters, who were identical twins, were 
only fifteen months younger than she. They had always been petite and 
Sraceful, while she had been large and physically mature for her age. 
She reported feelings of being awkward and clumsy and of embarrass- 
Ment at being the largest child in her seventh and eighth grade classes. 
and she recalled her mother’s comparing her unfavorably with her 
y junior year in college that she had her first 
s were married within a year of their 
the obvious acceptance she 


Sisters, Tt was not until he 
date, although both her sister 
finishing high school. Thus, regardless of 
received as an adult, she still maintained the negative feelings about 
herself and her acceptability as 4 woman that had developed in her 
childhood, feelings that were changed only after prolonged counseling. 

The puter of physical development also may have definite psycho- 
i The early developer, the big boy who 


Bical implications for males. 8 
a man, is often expected to 


Possesses the physical size and strength of 
exhibit the social, emotional, and judgmental character 
The late developing boy may be confronted with special problems be- 
Cause he ir sall and weak in relation to the other boys in his class. 
Derogatory references by classmates to à girl's height and boy's smallness 
can lead 10 much unhappiness Although both early and late maturers 
Nave special problems and concerns, the anxieties of the late maturer are 
some asive than those of the early maturer (1). 
The uncertainties of knowing whether he will ever “grow up” or 
Whether he is a physical anomaly may cause the late developing boy 
Considerable ATN Since he is at a disadvantage athletically and 
Socially, doubts about his future can compound the dissatisfaction he 
expe 


ics of an adult. 


What more intense and perv 


riences about his present physical status. 


Physical, Social, and Cultural 
Environment 


SEX ROLE 


Psychological reactions and attitudes toward self are influenced 
ane degree to which the individual believes he fulfills his sex role. If 
issue is put solely in terms of physical attractiveness, it becomes over- 


Simplified and confusing. The belief 


by 
the 
that a body attractive to the opposite 
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sex is the definitive indication of masculinity or femininity is a prev-- 
alent but erroneous one in our society. 

The term “sex role” may be thought of as including two compo- 
nents. One pertains to the physical sex role, the person's anatomic and 
physiological ability to participate in an intimate, conjugal relationship. 
The other pertains to the social sex role, which is made up of those 
behaviors and characteristics associated with each sex and expected of 
its members. Although the two parts of the role are related, they are 
sufficiently independent to merit extreme caution in predicting physical 
sex role from data pertaining to social sex role and vice versa. No sweep- 
ing inferences can be made about the state of an individual's adjustment 
from the fact that he may or may not fulfill some aspects of the role. 
For example, failure to fulfill the physical aspects of the role may be due 


not to physical limitation but to lack of Opportunity or to conscious 
choice. 


Physical “Attractiveness” 


People frequently make judgments of sex-role adequacy on 
the basis of culturally determined aspects of physical attractiveness. 
Persons reared in our culture may find it difficult to admire the Ubangi's 
extended lips or the enlarged ear lobes of these natives of French 
Equatorial Africa. Their welted t 
other than masculine strength 
adequacy are learned 


attoos also may represent something 
and virility to us. These symbols of sexual 
and they depend upon the customs of the culture 
in which they occur. It is important to recognize that physical attractive- 
ness as a symbol of sexual adequacy is at best a sign, a sign which may 
relate more to the conventions of the culture than to intrinsic qualities 
of masculinity or femininity. 

Many individuals base their self-concepts largely on physical appear- 
ance, and they esteem themselves in terms of the closeness with which they 
conform to socially determined standards of beauty. Many young people 
consider the Hollywood concepts of physical attractiveness as the models 
of femininity and masculinity, without regard to other social and cultural 
standards of behavior. The acutely self-conscious adolescent or young 
adult may feel that his value as a human being depends upon whether he 
has broad shoulders or a muscular physique, and he may experience 
unhappiness about real or imagined “shortcomings.” 

Certain focal experiences growing out of the physical differences 
between the sexes provide the occasions in which the attitudes of signifi- 
cant persons can influence a person’s attitudes toward himself and his 
learning of what is good or bad, proper or improper, modest or im- 
modest. The emotional quality of the situation in which the young child 
inquires about sexual matters or sexual differences, the reactions of his 
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parents during the toilet training process, and their own concealment or 
display of their bodies, all may influence the child’s feelings about him- 
self and about what is expected or considered desirable of him relative 
to his sex. Attitudes toward the menstrual period or toward sexual 
impulses are determined by the attitudes of those with whom the 
Individual has contact ama with whom he has identified. Cultural 
standards and values reinforce in varying ways the individual's early 
Concepts of desirable sexual behavior and appearance. 

frequently values physical strength, 
and virility, he sometimes 
hievements or feelings of 
or use of provocative or 


Since the male in our society 
Prowess in athletics, sexual attractiveness. 
engages in activities that contribute to such ac 
achievement, Identifications with sport heroes 
tough” language can provide substitute gratifications for the person 
Who does not fulfill the role of the athletic or attractive male. These 
Substitute behaviors influence not only how he feels about himself and 
how he perceives himself, but they also partially account for his be- 
haviors toward women. The person who doubts his adequacy as a male 
will, through the workings of the compensation mechanisms, sometimes 
Seek—or boast ol many ‘conquests. He has to “make out” on every date, 
; asting relationships with women because 
to demonstrate his adequacy in the 


and he m: j 
h l he may be unable to enjoy 
8 1 r P . f 

IS preoccupied with a need 


Sexual 1 
physical area. 
physical attractiveness, or 


ues femininity with 
demonstrate her adequacy 


The woman who equi 
ilar need to 


hes Ht equated for her, has a sim 92 5 EER } 5 
being sought alter. She invests her energies 1n behaviors that will 
Make her appear attractive to men and is satisfied with relationships 
from which she gains little. Some women who have had inadequate 
Pportunities lor identification with their own mothers are confused 
at their roles as wives and mothers. .. g 

Men who achieve husbands after dazzling successions n 
or often fail to include any realistic expectations 
tal roles. The roles associated 
lin detail in Chapter 9. 


Their concepts of the attractive 
ons of boy friends 


romanti N 
of ais experiences j 
Wi the demands or the requirements of mari 

ich marri; hood will be discusses 


ge and parent 


The Body Image 
ignificance our bodies have for us has been 
8 


The psychological s i coe 
Their investigauons have been con- 


eae a number ol authorities. A Sate baa tae tae 
with what is termed the “body image. AE DOWN NSS fee 
Person's mental picture ol himself. The body image of the young lady 
Mentioned did not correspond to the actual picture she presented to 
Others, but rather to an image of hersell formed many years before. 
Although there may have been a factual basis for her early feelings, her 


ad A ae sirable bec: . 
ult belief that she was awkward, clumsy, and undesirable because of 
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her size represented her own self-evaluation. Since the significant 1 
viduals in her life had tended to devalue her, it is not surprising nee 
she devalued herself and that she interpreted the comments and criti- 
cisms of her former peers as “evidence” that she possessed little worth. 

The significance of the individual's concept of the adequacy of 5 
own body was emphasized by Alfred Adler, one of the early associates o 
Sigmund Freud. Adler believed that those who felt that they were ne 
adequate would often try to compensate for their inadequacies through 
the development of talents or skills in areas related—but not always m 
some physical aspect—to those in which they felt limited. Illustrations 
of compensatory reactions to disability include those of Theodore 
Roosevelt, who became a boxer, hunter, and sportsman following a child- 
hood marked by illness and physical inadequacy, and Glenn Cunning- 


ham, the famous runner, who suffered serious burns on his legs during 
childhood. 


Compensatory reactions can occur also in other areas: the boy who 
is not adequate as an athlete may 
demic distinction; the unattractive 
and talents. Compensatory reactions 
needs to achieve self-esteem when 
most desired sources of self-esteem. 


focus his energies on achieving aca- 
girl may develop literary interests 
can be thought of as motivated by 
the individual is deprived of the 
According to this use of the concept, 
individual physical limitations may or may not be the occasions for the 
quest of additional sources of self-esteem. One cannot make psycho- 
logical inferences purely from observ 
individual's physical condition, for a person is not necessarily impaired 
psychologically because of a physical disability that may have presented 
him with special social problems. The significant issue involves the 
individual's specific sources of self-esteem that determine his attitudes 
toward himself and his own feelings of worth, These, of course, may or 
may not be involved in all persons whose physical appearance or func- 
tional ability departs from the socially valued norm, 

Thus the role the adolescent. perceives as appropriate for him and 


the sexual role that he attributes to members of the opposite sex have 
their origins in his previous experiences, 
at home where parent 


ations of the actual state of an 


These experiences have occurred 
s have reinforced the behaviors they responded to 
as appropriate to his sexual role. Parental attitudes, in part, reflect the 


attitudes prevalent in the society, and attitudes can differ markedly from 
one culture to the next. 


Social Expectations and Sex Role 
The behaviors associated w 


in our society are significant influence: 
of himself. On first consideration, th 


ith the role of a man or a woman 
S upon the individual's expectations 
e question, “Are there social factors 
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that account for differences in interests, activities and values of men and 
women?” might evoke reactions such as, “Of course not; men and women 
are physically different, and therefore all other differences are obviously 
due to these physical differences.” This quick answer does not seem 
unreasonable, Boys are treated the way they are because they are boys, 
and they do the things they do because they are boys. Put in this way, 
the statement reveals an obvious logical fallacy; that boys are bio- 
logically male does not necessarily account for their actions or for the 


responses made by others to their conduct. 
In Sears’ study of child-rearing practices discussed in the previous 
found that maternal expectancies for 


chapter (12), lor example, it was 
sons usually diflered from those for daughters. Boys were treated more 
Permissiy ale when they were aggressive. but they were more frequently 
disciplined | by physical punishment. Girls were expected to perform 
; ctionately, were disciplined more 
love-oricnted techniques, such as withholding or offering approval 
re expected to be ladylike in 


domestic chores, were treated more alte 
by 
and verbal expressions ol dismay. They we 
their appearance and behavior. 0 

The behaviors of boys depend upon the treatment they receive, what 
their parents expect ol them, the activities in which they are encouraged 
2 Participate, and the rewards they receive, the games they are taught, 
and the models their parents provide for them. Does this statement 
imply that only those behavioral diſterences i l 
and excretion 11 directly attributable to the differences in physical 
Structure? Before this question is considered, another should be asked. 
s. activities, and behaviors of men and 
luctive system? Of course 


involved in reproduction 


Are 8 5 F 
€ there dillerences in attitude: 
Women related to the reprot 


other than those - n 
are not necessarily due to either 


suc 3 8 ay 
ich clillerences do exist, although they pos 
biological or societal influences. The emotionally charged nature of this 
Issue a 8 a » day f > wom: 
sue was most clearly demonstrated during che days of the woman 
‘ullragist movement. The feminist position, which held that no differ- 
“Nees existed and that therefore equal yoting rights were justified, was 
CC > 5 
amered by the equally extreme antisullr: l i 
tained that women were biologically inferior and therefore inept and 
ponsibilities for full citizenship. 


gist position, which main- 


Mea; A 
‘pable of assuming the res 
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ily found in the interests and atti- 

J. of men and women in the United States? Twenty years ago, 
erman and Miles undertook an intensive study of this question (16), 

and icated in subsequent studies. That 

the 


What differences are actui 
tudes 


their essential results were dupl 


3 F ime i ot only a comment on the 
findings have held up with time Ts n y € 
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scientific adequacy of the investigation but also a suggestion that there 
is a considerable degree of stability in the roles of men and women, even 
during periods of unrest and social dislocation. These investigators 
reported that men were very much more interested in adventure than 
were women. Outdoor and physically strenuous occupations involving 
the use of machinery and tools appealed to them. Activities related to 
science or invention and interests in physical phenomena were decidedly 
characteristic of men, who were also distinguished by their interests in 
business and commerce, although to a lesser degree. 

Women were reported to have marked interests in domestic affairs 
and in matters of art and appearance. They preferred working indoors 
and at occupations that were sedentary rather than active. ‘They were 
most interested in occupations having to do with taking care of the 
young, the helpless, or the distressed. The inv ligators reported certain 
more subjective impressions that men were more self-assertive and 
aggressive, more fearless, rough, and hardy in their manners. Women gave 
the impression of being more compassionate, sympathetic, timid, and 
fastidious. The authors believed women to be more sensitive, more 
generally emotional, and more concerned with moral issues. 

Interests in music, poetry, or the arts are considered by many 
persons in our culture to be activities unsuitable for men. The implica- 
tion is that such interests are “unnatural” in men and are therefore signs 
of feminine sexual identification. This misconception warrants closer 
examination, for its connotation is that men who are interested in 
activities which in our culture are ascribed to the feminine role, are 
maladjusted or abnormal. It has already been noted that men and 
women do differ in A 


regard to the interests they express. In general, 
women in American culture more frequently express interests in literary, 
in- 


artistic, and musical subjects, while men more frequently express 
terests in outdoor and mechanical subjects. But studies of the talents 
and aptitudes of men and women in these areas suggest that the in- 
terests are determined largely on the 


basis of customs prevalent in the 
culture rather than 


in terms of sexual differences in native ability. 

It is therefore apparent that the social roles of men and women 
touch many areas of activity that are not direct products of biological 
difference. Writing poetry is an activity pursued more frequently by 
females than by males. This does not mean that either the activity or 
the poet is feminine, even though the social expectation is not being 
fulfilled. Since the standards of normal development adopted in this 
text are not those of the statistical concept of normality, an evaluation 
of the poets adjustment would be made on grounds other than the 
degree to which he fits the pattern expected of all men. 

There is a sense in which an individual must and should consider 
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ia an APENS related to his occupational choice. Role be- 
baie sone and women are determined in large part by the oppor- 
s allorded them by their society for the expression and develop- 
There are pressures that encourage 
in others, but the existence 
and against men in others 


N talents and interests. 

75 5 achieve in some areas and women 

1 a against women in certain fields IOl 

B 51 be the determining factor for the person who is highly 
ated and who possesses definite abilities. 

l Although the study of Terman and Miles reflected the interest 

Patterns of adult men and women, these interests, as well as the attitudes 


an 1 5 4 9 1 
d values associated wich them, are shared by adolescents. Studies 
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valuable subject. Although 
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their efforts to direct him or to limit his “rights” and prerogatives, he 
will at other times desire their direction and imposition of control. 

The progression from dependency to self-responsibility is expected 
in our culture to occur within a relatively short time, and it necessitates 
modification of behavioral patterns that have been rewarded and rein- 
forced throughout most of the person's life. At the age of seventeen, the 
adolescent's parents may give him an allowance. set a deadline for bed- 
time, arrange a homework schedule for him, and establish the conditions 
under which he may drive the family car, and the law may prevent him 
from purchasing tobacco, liquor, or from owning property. Yet within 
a few years this same person is expected to be economically self-sufficient, 
following or in training for an occupation or profession, and capable ol 
fulfilling the responsibilities of a citizen and parent. 


In many societies the amount of independence expected and the 
privileges granted with the attainment of specific phases of development 
are clearly enunciated by special rites and ceremonies, In our culture. 
changes in status and role are for the most part unheralded, unobserved, 
and accompanied by uncertainties and anxieties on the part of the 
adolescent as well as of his parents and the adult community. It has 
been noted by Tryon (17) that: 


In our society, children do not achieve adult status through the 
succession of rituals and observances . .. that mark development 
in many societies. In some contemporary primitive societies certain 
culturally valued individual accomplishments are recognized with 
feasts and ceremonies, and new, more clearly adult privileges and 
responsibilities are thereafter accorded the boy or girl. In other 
words, the beginning and the end of various culturally described 
stages of development are observed with similar ceremonies and 
rituals, followed for the individual by a new status. In this way 


individuals or groups of individuals are inducted into their adult 
roles. 


The adolescent finds little uniformity among the expectations that 
various groups hold for him. Not only do his parents, teachers, employers, 
and peers expect him to demonstrate different degrees of independence, 
but the same individuals will be inconsistent with respect to the degree 
of adult responsibility they expect and allow him to assume. One sixteen- 
year-old boy reported, for example, that his parents told him to think 
for himself with reference to his occupational choice, yet they insisted 
upon participating in his purchase of a new pair of slacks. 


1 Reprinted by permission from Caroline XI. Fryon, “Evaluations of Adolescent 


Personality by Adolescents.” Monogr. Soc. Res. Child Develpm., 1939, 4, No. 23. 
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Since many parents are unclear about the responsibilities and details 
of the roles they themselves are expected to fulfill, it is not easy for them 
to provide their adolescent children with either clear-cut guide lines or 
and comprehensible to 
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of his own decisions and the effects of his own behaviors, the adolesce 1 
learns what he can and cannot do; but in this process he will 1 
considerable conflict about the freedom he feels able to i ssume. 5 
the same time that he may feel the need for parental guidance ai 
the intervention of adult authority, he may vigorously protest that he 
wants to be allowed the right to make his own decisions. 

Thus the ability to assume adult responsibility does not develop 
smoothly and equally in all areas; in some aspects of behavior the 
adolescent may function for a long period of time without seeming to 
make much progress. A seventeen-year-old boy may be well on the road 
to success in a chosen occupational or professional field, yet be painfully 
shy and embarrassed in the presence of girls. Within the area of activity 
in which his progress is slow, he will at times be unwilling to discuss his 
difficulties with his parents or other adults, but 
welcome such discu 
It is this character 


at other times he will 
ion; he will both want and reject efforts to help him. 
tic of the adolescent's psychological development that 
often causes parents to feel their child is unpredictable, volatile, and 


: z 5 : . : 0 
impossible to understand —an attitude that, of course, does nothing ! 


contribute to the adolescent's willingness to seek counsel, even when he 
may want it very much. 


Many of these areas of disagreement between parents and adolescents 
are familiar. In a well-known study (2), Block compiled a list of griev- 
ances that adolescents frequently reported as the cause of their difficulties. 
All the complaints stemmed from conflicts between the 


This list was submitted to 528 junior and high school 
boys and girls. They were asked to place a check mark after each problem 
that caused them serious trouble or unhappiness, and to add any un- 
listed problem. The results revealed fifty problems of which the following 
three were most frequently marked by both boys and girls. Over 75 per- 
cent of the boys and of the girls complained: 


adolescents and 
their mothers. 


“Insists that I eat foods which 
“Scolds if my school marks aren’ 
“Insists that I tell her for ex 


1 dislike, but which are good for me. 
t as high as other people's.“ 
actly what I spend my money.” 


Another investigation (11) showed that 


“social lile and friends” was 
the most frequently reported c 


ause of quarreling between adolescents 
and parents. “Economic factors relating to work and spending money 
had the second highest frequency. Although such complaints are indeed 
common, their significance can be understood only in light of the nature 
of the adolescent's relationships with his parents and the degree ol 
psychological integration he has attained. 
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As the adolescent comes to depend less upon adults, the reliance 
> places upon the opinions and attitudes of his peers increases. From 
nis associates he learns much about his sex role, getting along with 
others, and techniques of competition and cooperation. Although he will 
rebel against parental authority, he capitulates willingly to the demands 
of the group. These demands can dictate what clothes he should wear, 
his style ol language, and his patterns of activities and interests. Many 
of the learnings from his peers cannot be 
teachers or parents, but the significance of 
> the information acquired from them. 

; From these relationships he receives considerable support as he turns 
away from his parents. With others who are similarly experiencing feel- 
Ings of parental lack of understanding and parental limitations, he can 
share the hostility and irritation he may be unable to express directly 
latedness to the group, and his identi- 
mt to him. Their approval 
the approval and affection 
amily. In addition to their 
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need he has for this support. encourage- 
ment, and reward, it is not surprising that the adolescent's behavior and 
thought are often markedly influenced by the group standards and by the 
Specific relationships he has with his age mates. In some instances, when 
the by intrapsychic conflict, there may 
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Personal decision—and this often can be accomplished only through trial and 
error. The parent who has experienced the consequences of error finds it 
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the adolescent finds that his parents seem to be forever disapproving, hyper- 
critical, and lacking in respect for his judgment. 

The significance of the conflict between the adolescent and his parents 
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responds to a boy's interests, and how one dresses, speaks, and acts. In 
addition, adolescence is a time of preparation for the roles one assumes 
as an adult, that of husband or wife, worker, and parent. Although the 
learnings constituting one’s self-identity have been in process for a long 
time prior to adolescence, the individual's physical and social develop- 
ment has progressed to the point where he is now able to enter into 
heterosexual relationships both for the direct gratification they afford— 
that is, for the relationships themselves and indirectly, for the status 
acquired in the peer group as a result of dating, being seen together, or 
going steady. 

While the adolescent's heterosexual relationships may be viewed as 
a part of the preparation for adult sexual roles and responsibilities, for 
him such relationships are central to self-esteem and are viewed not in 
terms of a long-term process of learning or preparation but in terms of 
the immediate situation: of whether one will have a date and how one 
will be rated by the peer group. The role of the peer group is important 
in several respects to adolescent heterosexual activity, By rewarding the 
adolescent for heterosexual behaviors that conform to those it values, 
the peer group will increase the likelihood that the individual will 
repeat such valued behavior, The peer group affords the arena for 
heterosexual experience and his “school” for learning how he should 
acquire such experience, what techniques he should employ in relation- 
ships with the Opposite sex, and what is ethically permissible, socially 
proper, and realistically possible. 

While the adolescent is in high school, he will raise many questions 
with his peers and with himself about such matters as whether to double 
date, what clothes to wear on a date, what to talk about with a date, and 
whether it is permissible to neck on dates. Many of these questions will 
center also about choice of an eventual marriage partner and the nature 
of the love relationship: “Will I find a person who will love me? How 
will I know when I am in love? What are the differences between love 
and infatuation?” Questions pertaining to marriage also occur frequently 
in the thoughts and discussions of adolescents. They ask, “What kind 
of person should I marry? Can I trust my intuition or should I be 
guided by the advice of other people when I choose a person to marry? 
Should I marry before I am well established in my profession?” 

College students also spend a considerable amount of time dis- 
cussing such topics. Issues pertaining to the sex role provide a frequent 
subject of discussion during college bull sessions.” ‘These topics in- 
clude “moral questions related to petting, trial marriage, the nature 
of true love, birth control, the wisdom of marrying someone of a diller- 
ent cultural, religious, or racial background.” In this section those 
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the details of the date, a considerable amount of information is passed 
on by the persons concerned. It is also important for the couple to be 
seen by members of their group at the dance, movie, or drive-in. Although 
a participant in the rating and dating procedure may feel strong physical 
attraction toward a member of the opposite sex, the emphasis in such 
relationships is usually upon gratifications in terms of the social approval 
which comes to them for “doing well,” or the gratification which they 
receive from the attentions of their partners. 

Dating relationships are not love relationships as the term will be 
defined here; they are transitory and superficial, but they do constitute 
reality for young people. The person who “rates” low, the unattractive 
girl or the unpopular boy, may suffer pangs of loneliness and feelings 
of isolation in the dormitory on the night of the school dance or when 
a hoped-for invitation fails to materialize. This type of hurt is difficult 
for any young person to deal with, for the unattractive and unpopular 
share the same values with the attractive and popular. Those who are 
not dating will consider themselves less valuable than their peers, and 
in sessions with their friends or counselors they will “confess their social 
failures.” 

The hurt experienced by the unattractive or the unpopular boy 
when he is bypassed or turned down is particularly keen, because in 
addition to the social stigma inflicted he feels personally rejected. This 
event calls forth the emotional residuals or leftovers from earlier ex- 
periences of devaluation or rejection by those of importance to him. 
Some individuals who have experienced a considerable degree of rejec 
tion in early life develop defensive reactions to protect self-esteem. One 
boy may proclaim himself a “woman hater” and voice scorn for his 
friends, whom he says are “being taken for chumps.” In order to protec! 
himself from failure, he will publicly announce that he is not in the 
competitive market. A girl may be critical of the boys whom her friends 
date, implying that they do not meet her standards. Such defenses er 
however, usually inadequate protection against the feelings of frustration. 
anger, and anxiety that underlie them. 

It is not unusual for individuals who felt rejected during their early 
formative years to be particularly vulnerable to distress and emotional 
upset when they are socially rejected as adults. They may so doubt thei 
intrinsic worth and desirability that they need symbols of social approval 
and acceptance to maintain their self-esteem. The person who is fairly 
sure of his own value may be disappointed when he is “left out,” 5 
he can deal with such rejection with less disruption and with less neet 
to deny or distort the meaning of the situation for him. f 

As a social form, then, dating per se is not courtship. It is an enter 
tainment that has a gamelike character; nevertheless, the game does 
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that of living through the experiences of another person as if they are your 
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carries with it more than the discovery of someone else. It brings to full aware- 
ness the meaning that another person can possess and the emotion that he 
or she can arouse. 
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expectations as they have developed through childhood and adolescence 
have already been discussed. Sexual identification includes the expecta- 
tion of assuming the role of husband or wife. In the process of growing 
up, the person becomes aware of the behaviors that lead to marriage. 
This awareness is transmitted to him in the form of social expectations, 
which include the belief that he will progress through a sequence of 
stages in his relationships with the opposite sex. These stages involve an 
early childhood period when there is no preference for playmates as far 
as their sex is concerned, a period when only like-sexed persons are 
acceptable, and an adolescent period when the first tentative and self- 
conscious efforts are made to establish relatively enduring relationships 
with members of the opposite sex. The dating pattern of adolescence is 
followed by the courtship and the marriage phases. 

During these stages of the relationship, not only do the physical and 
social aspects of the individual's sex role play an important part in what 
he does or feels he should do, but they also influence the timing of his 
behaviors. There is a time when it is considered appropriate to turn away 
from close friends of the same sex, the gang or clique, and to walk home 
from school with the boy or girl friend. The movie date, the school 
dance, the first present given or received, mark points in the develop- 
ment of heterosexual relationships. The times of “going steady,” becom- 
ing engaged, and getting married are set by the expectations that 
accompany the sex roles. Since part of the sex role involves the mans 
being able to provide for a wife, most marriages occur when he has 
become sufficiently established to be able to do so. 


Personality Development and the Control of 
Sexual Impulses 


The relationship between the attitude and values of the society 
and the superego and ego processes of individuals may be discovered 
from a closer examination of the psychological aspects of dating behavior. 
‘The implicit rules of conduct of high school and college students serve 
as aids to the ego in controlling or keeping the sexual impulses fro 
having to be discharged through sexual intercourse. The role expectation 
ol the girl, lor example, is that she will stop the boy during a petting 
session from “going too far,” and that, as part of his role, the boy will 
accede to the girl’s wishes. The boy may attempt to stimulate her 
sexually, but he expects that she will stop him at a point prior to 
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To a large extent, the enforcement of conduct that is valued by the 
group is presently left to the young people themselves. So great a degree 
g ) 
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culture will probably be troubled by his own sexual impulses. His un- 
easiness is intensified by the restrictions and secrecy that surround sexual 
matters and by the emotional climate in many middle class families, 
which discourage open manifestations of feeling. The acquired standards 
of the superego can evoke anxiety and can prevent direct expression of 
sexual impulses. 

Although it is outside the scope of the science of psychology to 
provide a set of moral pronouncements relating to sexual behaviors, 
several comments can be made relative to the assessment of psychological 
development and to conditions that minimize intrapsychic conflict. These 
statements cannot provide a substitute for the ethical considerations that 
religious and philosophical systems offer as guides to individual behavior. 

That one’s sexual impulses are a natural part of the individual's 
humanness must be acknowledged, but recognition of the compelling 
and human nature of these impulses does not imply that they are entitled 
to immediate and capricious gratification. In the discussion of the ego 
processes it was stated that the abilities to delay gratification, to take 
cognizance of all the factors in a situation, and to act in terms of one’s 
own self-interest, in the broad sense, are essential to a strong ego and an 
effective personality. Such an ego has neither to deny nor to repress 
the fact that sexuality is one aspect of life that warrants consideration. 

A strong ego enables an individual to accept his sexual impulses as 
facts of life, just as he accepts his superego, which has been influenced 
by society’s attitudes toward sexual matters. The person who is able to 
recognize the guilt, depression, and torment that can result from the 
violation of the injunctions of his superego is psychologically wise not 
to place himself in the position of transgressing against his own CON- 
science. In his rebellion against what is perceived as domination by 
parents and other adults, the adolescent may behave in ways that serve 
to test his ability to reject their standards. This behavior can be seen 
more accurately as a type of self-testing, involving the self-assignment of 
capabilities, the learning of the limits that exist in the external world, 
and the establishment of self-imposed limits. In the best of develop- 
mental situations, the adolescent becomes aware that part of his struggle 
is really with himself. Consequently, he can face his own superego, and, 
in the case of sexual behavior, can avoid the situations that cause him 
to feel most unworthy. 

For most young people, premarital sexual behavior will at best 
afford only temporary gratification at the cost of persistent guilt reactions. 
Such behavior destroys the cultural value of sexual abstinence until the 
marital relationship, and although the value placed on this condition 
may be either defended or attacked, it does exist psychologically and may 
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without his conscious awareness, he may adopt the manners and attitudes 
of other persons in order to enhance and maintain his self-esteem. In 
this case it is as if he is “borrowing” the strength and the prestige of the 
individual with whom he identifies. 

Identification figures significantly in his expectations and aspirations 
relative to the sex role and is also an important aspect of his peer-group 
behavior. Conformity to the mores, manners, and attitudes of his peers 
in preference to those of his family represents identifications that are 
essential to his eventual emancipation from his parents. The quest for 
the approval and support of his peers by conforming slavishly to their 
standards may reflect the operation of very strong identification mecha- 
nisms serving to keep at a minimum anxieties associated with separation 
from parents and rejection of parental values and standards. 

The adolescent also identifies with esteemed public figures, such as 
television or sports personalities, and to a lesser extent with successful 
political, military, and business executives. These figures provide him 
with a basis for the hero worship frequently observed during this period. 
In addition, they provide him with nonparental adult models that can be 
consciously emulated. He can thus continue his rebellion against his 
parents without being deprived of adult leadership. The figures with 
whom the adolescent identifies may be significant in the construction 
of the ideal self and in the ego-ideal processes. When the adolescent 
overtly or in fantasy attains or approximates behaviors or characteristics 
similar to those of the “model,” he bestows rewards upon himself for 
having done well. 

In clarifying his self-concepts, the adolescent sometimes rejects 
vehemently persons with whom he has identified, when they demonstrate 
imperfections and frailties. The severity of the adolescent's reactions tO 
weakness may stem, in part, from his considerable need for models who 
are perfect rather than human. The intolerance and lack of mercy often 
reflected in the adolescent’s evaluations of others arises from his inability 
to tolerate ambiguities in his self-concepts. The adolescent will seize 
upon evidences of immorality or dishonesty, citing them as a basis for 
rejection of the adult culture or of a specific person. He requires his 
identification models to be clearly defined, to be readily classifiable in 
absolute categories, and in his judgments there is little margin for ap- 
parent contradictions, inconsistencies, compromising, or temporizing- 
In this connection, he may classify himself and his associates into cate 


gories, such as “wheels, brains, quiet ones, outsiders, drips, dopes, anil 
wild ones” (6). 
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Adolescence and Personality Trends Relating 
to Work 


Another important aspect of development during this period is 
the adolescent’s concern about his identity as a worker. For this reason 
attention will now be given to factors that influence his occupational 
decisions and his attitudes toward himself a 


a contributing member of 
society. In the age range of fourteen to seventeen, there are approxi- 
mately eight million boys and girls; 90 percent are enrolled in high 
school and of these, more than 62 percent receive diplomas. Among those 
completing high school, about half take some advanced training, four 
out of five of these entering college on a full-time basis, and one out 
of five on a part-time basis. 

All adolescents, those who complete high school and those who do 
not, give some attention to the problem of earning a living. The complex 
social, economic, and psychological determinants of work will be dis- 
cussed in the next chapter, but here we should consider certain attitudes 
toward work and toward the individual as a worker that are consolidated 
during adolescence and are reflected in decisions required at that time. 
Academic programs, future occupations, college or post-high school 
training, opportunities for work in preference to further training, and 
part-time employment represent some of the choices available to the 
adolescent. Sometimes these decisions are made deliberately, as in the 
case of the high school student who elects to enter the military service 
rather than complete his high school studies sometimes they are taken 
for granted, as in the case of the student who chooses college “because 
everybody in my family goes to college.” Since the adolescent's decisions 
relative to work reflect, in part, his self-concept, which has been de- 
veloping since early childhood, an understanding of him and his 
perception of himself as a worker necessitates a detailed review of Pre- 
adolescent experiences that relate to this aspect of his personality. 


PRE-ADOLESCENT EXPERIENCES AND 
ATTITUDES TOWARD WORK 


Single incidents do not account for the formation of the 
child’s attitudes toward himself as a worker or for the attitudes he will 
later hold toward those encountered as work supervisors or employees. 
Instead, these attitudes derive from the intricate pattern of relationships 
he has had with adults during his developmental periods. Whether he 
will perceive supervisors as persons with particular responsibilities who 
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certain behaviors are expected of his sex while others are discouraged. 
As they are perceived by children, sex roles prominently feature the 
work that men and women perform; little girls imitate their mothers 
as they play at keeping house and tending their dolls. Such imitative 
play can be seen as constituting preparation for the work they expect 
to perform as women. Boys perceive their sex roles as including more 
active physical work than do those of women. They observe their 
fathers doing the repair work about the house, tending the garden and 
fixing the car, and in many ways they are made aware that fathers, as 
the breadwinners, deserve special consideration. Although boys of this 
age sometimes have nebulous or incorrect images of the actual work 
performed by the fathers away from home, it is impressed upon them 
that fathers have a special status as workers and income earners. 

In addition to learning general behaviors expected of them, during 
this period children also acquire general orientations or predispositions 
toward work through identification with parents. Children begin to 
develop conceptions of work either as a satisfying activity or as a burden 
engaged in only as a matter of sheer necessity. 

Another characteristic of the preschool period is that the child is 
left to his own devices for greater and greater periods of time. The op- 
portunities for such independent and solitary activity and the cir- 
cumstances that surround his being allowed to fend for himself may 
play a considerable part in the skills and interests he develops. Later, 
attitudes toward being by oneself and working alone may be further 
molded by the opportunities the child has to take responsibility for him- 
self during childhood. 

The elementary school years are of special significance in the de- 
velopment of the attitudes, skills, and behaviors necessary to work. During 
the early part of this period, the child extends his activities to engage in 
those of his school. In this situation he encounters other children with 
whom he must learn to work and play cooperatively and with whom 
he must learn to compete. Another adult figure of significance for him— 
in addition to his parents—enters his life, his teacher. He begins to 
acquire many of the skills and learnings that assist him in the mastery 
of his world by providing him with knowledge about it. 

The child’s impressions of the world may play a vital role in de- 
termining the occupation to which he aspires and the one he will 
actually enter. These knowledges and skills are included in what has 
been described earlier as ego processes. The child begins to acquire 
skills that are of special interest to him and in which he can excel. The 
skills that he acquires easily and rapidly and that are valued by his 
teacher and his parents bring him reward and special recognition, and it 
is through this process that specific interests and talents are developed. 
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The child may be rewarded and recognized for his abilities in such areas 
as literature, music, art, carpentry, or athletics. Because of the recognition 
he has received and the encouragement with which he has been pro- 
vided, he may pursue work in these areas with special enthusiasm. In 
like manner he may acquire, through negative reinforcement, an aversion 
185 a specific work activity, o 
Without developing special 
talents. 

It is during the elementary school years that the child acquires 
general attitudes toward academic learning activity. While one child 
May become resistive to all “book learning,” another may discover in 
books and periodicals a rich source of interesting information, During 
this period a teacher can provide the child with an image with which 
he can identify, and adult interest patterns can often be traced back to 
the teacher and his special interest areas. As adult figures, teachers are 
“gents both of the ego and of the superego: they reinforce the moral 
Standards to which the child is expected to conform as well as acting 
as guides to the objective aspects of the real world. 

As this chapter has emphasized, the child must acquire certain 
Carnings from his peer relations, not from adults. These relationships 
5 important in the development of his ability to work and associate 
With other people. The degree to which he can cooperate and compete 
Successfully with others is related to his early associations with his class- 
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a bearing on the degree of cooperative play and activity in which he is 
able to engage. In addition, the extent to which he actually desires to 
work with or for others in a group setting depends upon the quality of 
his relationships. The child who has found his peer group a source of 
pain or who has failed to receive gratification from it may elect solitary, 
isolated, or independent occupations, or he may try to compensate in 
his work situations for the deficiencies of his earlier relationships. 


It has already been noted that during the elementary school years 
the child goes through his most rapid rate of formal academic learning 
and understanding of himself and his relationship to the world. In ad- 
dition to the skills he acquires that contribute to his ability to mediate 
between his own inner urges and the requirements of the external world, 
there is a host of learnings concerning the standards he will adopt as 
parts of his personal and ideal selves. These standards are reflected in 
the individual’s attitudes and behaviors in the work situation. For 
example, the child has taken within himself the attitude that “anything 
worth doing is worth doing well” will feel guilty as an adult when his 
efforts are less than excellent or when he fails to complete his work. 
When his work meets the desired standard, he will experience a glow 
of satisfaction. Both the avoidance of guilt as self-inflicted pain and the 
quest for the sense of self-reward or satisfaction may influence the 
direction and manner of a person's energy output. 

Of course, the specific conditions or circumstances that surround a 
child's acquisition of values (incorporated parental attitudes) occur in 
the total context of the parent-child relationship. The meaning of an 
episode, such as one in which a child disappoints or angers his parent 
by failing to perform his chores, will depend upon the quality of the 
general relationship with the parent. These incorporated moral and 
ethical values contribute to what the individual evaluates as the good 
life as well as what he considers the characteristics of the good worker. 


ADOLESCENT EXPERIENCE AND 
ATTITUDES TOWARD WORK 


By mid-adolescence, although the individual may not have 
decided on a specific career, his image of himself as a productive and 
responsible worker is usually firmly established. In one study (13), tenth 
and twelfth grade boys and girls were asked what they would do if they 
had a guaranteed income that would provide them with everything they 
and their families wanted. They indicated that they would work at 
either [ull-time or part-time jobs anyway, or that they would pursue 
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activities of special interest to them; only 3 percent of the girls and 2 
percent of the boys stated that they would “not get a job at all.” 
Although adolescents expect to work, and although this expectation 
seems on the basis of the study cited above to be somewhat independent 
their occupational plans are frequently vague and 
unrealistic. Decisions regarding areas of work are likely to change 
during adolescence. In high school adolescents may elect certain areas 
of academic preparation, such as college preparatory or business, but 
their plans are often not accurate forecasts of the work to which they 
will devote themselves as adults. There is evidence that the specific 
wishes of adolescents during high school are too optimistic. In one study 
it 34 percent of boys and 30 percent of girls wished 
al activity. Since only about 8 percent of 


of economic motives, 


9 5 
(18) it was reported thi 
to enter some area of profession 
the total working population is e 
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cupation they expected to enter, and that twenty-three percent of the 
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than wish to, the difference between their numbers and the percentage 
ol professional workers in the population is still disproportionately large. 
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him. Sometimes a father disapproves of the ways in which his son 
spends his time, money, and energy and feels that his son is failing to 
act “wisely.” The son may begrudgingly acknowledge that the father is 
right but may prefer to deal with his own problems in his own way. 
These disagreements influence the adolescent’s work decisions and his 
attitudes to varying degrees. If he needs to allay self-doubts and the 
anxiety precipitated by parental control, he will probably resist when- 
ever possible his parents’ wishes, including their occupational ambitions 
for him. A son who is expected to enter his father’s business may elect 
not to do so for psychological reasons rather than for logical ones, and 
parents who press an adolescent to enter a specific occupation are often 
disappointed and hurt when their “wishes are not considered.” 

In some cases the struggle between an adolescent and his parents 
reaches such intensity that the adolescent leaves home, quits school, and 
goes to work in order to “be independent.” In other instances, defiance 
of parental control, a defiance that accompanies the quest for self- 
determination, may be more subtly manifested. An adolescent who is 
coerced into attending college when she would rather be “on her own,” 
working as a secretary, may attain her objective by failing to maintain 
the required college grade point average even though she believes that 
she is trying not to fail. Such subtle rebellions have more far-reaching 
effects than do the violent, overt clashes between generations, because 
they are less likely to lead to an understanding by the adolescent of 
his conflicts and to a subsequent resolution of them. 

I Although rejection of parental choice is frequent, the adolescent's 
identification with his parents and their social class is usually reflected 
in the decisions he eventually makes. Thus, the teen-ager who violently 
rejects entering his father’s profession usually decides in the latter part 
of his college program that he is really interested in that profession or 
one closely allied to it. The occupations most likely to be entered are 


those that are in the same or adjacent brackets in the occupational 
hierarchy. 


Planning by the Adolescent 


In contrast to earlier years, adolescence is a period in which 
the future, and planning for that future, must be consciously considered. 
As part of such an appraisal, the adolescent must assess his abilities and 
reach decisions pertaining to training and work. Whatever his decisions 
about his future program, they will have some reference to work and 
will represent an effort to combine within one role the expectations he 
has for himself and the expectations others have for him. How well the 
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individual's chosen career synthesizes his various self-perceptions will 
depend upon the extent to which the situation affords him an op- 
portunity for a choice of careers as well as upon the degree to which 
he is able to take advantage of his potentialities. 

In the process of arriving at career decis 
young adult tries to marshal all the pertinent information about him- 
self and the available opportunities. Systematically or haphazardly, he 
attempts to “inventory” his abilities, intelligence, and interests as well 
as the situation in which he finds himself, He attempts to translate the 
results of this inventory into implications for his future occupation. He 
asks himself in what activities he excels and what areas of behavior 
He wonders what importance to assign to 
and his dislike of others. He questions 


ons, the adolescent or 
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aspect of adequate personal development. Psychologists, in their efforts 
to assist in the process of self-assessment, have developed various pro- 
cedures for measuring interests and abilities, and most adolescents in 
Hur culture have had some experience with them. Since many of the 
activity are expressed in the context 
is devoted to these topics. 


qualities is particularly characteristic 


adolescent's concerns about his future 
of his interests and abilities, the next section 

An individual who is considering various occupational possibilities 
requently wonders whether he will “like” the work or the training 
required in a specific field. Liking a particular work activity is, of 
Course, not the same as doing well in it. Although these questions do 
differ and must be considered separately, there is usually a close relation- 
Ship between them. Liking an activity, preferring to invest one’s time and 
energy in it, is related to what will be term 
Activity, demonstrating proficiency in it, is related in large part to what 
wall be termed abilities. Preferences for certain activities can be discussed 
m of whether an individual prefers 


ed interests. Doing well in an 


broader terms than merely those s 
one occupational activity to another. When the entire pattern of an 


individual's preferences is considered, when all his likes and dislikes 
Are evaluated, it is possible to make inferences concerning the motiva- 
tuons that may impel him toward one objective and away from another. 
As an avenue to understanding the individual and his motivations, the 
Study of interests has been one of the most productive approaches avail- 


able to psychological research. 
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INTERESTS AND THEIR RELATION 
TO WORK 


According to Super (15), the term “interests” can be given four 
distinct meanings. For example, a young man may tell his college 
counselor that he is very interested in automotive engineering. This is an 
example of an expressed interest. If the young man has actually spent 
time working on cars, then his activity reflects manifest interest, Another 
approach to the assessment of interest is illustrated in the testing of an 
individual who has an expressed interest in automotive engineering. 
His tested interest is measured by an objective test covering information 
from the available literature or from experience on the job. Inventoried 
interests represent a fourth approach to the measurement of interests. 
This method, which has been studied extensively by psychologists, 
requires the individual to respond in terms of liking, disliking, or being 
indifferent to many different activities. The measured interest level is 
based upon an analysis of the entire pattern of responses. 

In the Strong Vocational Interest Test, probably the most famous 
of interest inventories, an individual's pattern of preferences is compared 
to the patterns reported by individuals who have succeeded in various 
occupations. It should be emphasized that in this type of inventory the 
items to which the individual responds are not nec 


sarily directly 
related to the work performed by any occupational group. Thus, deep 
sea fishing may be “liked” by most physicians and “disliked” by most 
lawyers. The point is that actual preferences obtained from various 
occupational groups provide a basis for the identification of group pat- 
terns, even though there is no logical relationship between the prefer- 
ences and the work of the group. 

The test can be scored for 45 occupations on the men’s form and 
for 25 occupations on the women’s form; thus, the individual can be 
shown how nearly his pattern of interests corresponds to those of many 


occupational groups. In practice, all scores are considered rather than the 


one occupational group whose pattern resembles the testee’s most closely. 
If an individual's highest score is in a professional occupation such as 
architecture, and if he also has high scores in the c 
and artist, a counselor may recommend that he con 
artistic and design Occupations as well as in architecture. Since there are 
approximately thirty thousand known occupations, it is necessary for 
the counselor to be able to respond in terms of families of occupations. 
The question is frequently raised as to the value of stated prefer- 
ences having no logical connection with the work 
the occupational group. The practical v. 


ategories of designer 
sider work in several 


actually performed by 
alue of the interest inventory 
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depends upon its accuracy as a predictor, and the similarity of an in- 
dividual’s interests to those of successful persons in various fields has 
proved to be a sound basis for several types of prediction. It has been 
found that the patterns of interests evidenced by adults are remarkably 
Stable over long periods of time. Strong, who followed the individual 
careers of a large number of persons for almost twenty years after they 
left college, noted not only that their basic interests had remained 
stable, but also that the results of the inventory accurately predicted the 
actual occupations the individuals entered (14). Another study, con- 
ducted at the University of Minnesota (10), found that the pattern of 
interests yielded by the ‘Strong test was the best predictor of the major 
field any individual would select during his college career. 

Another frequently utilized interest inventory is the Kuder Prefer- 
ence Record. In this inventory 
Pational categories but in general areas o i ica 
social service, clerical, literary, artistic, 


the results are expressed not in occu- 
f interest, labeled mechanical, 
scientific, outdoor, persuasive, 
Musical and computational. : 

Super (15) has suggested that the followir 
terest groupings: 


ig represent the basic in- 


l. scientific: interests directed toward the understanding of phenomena. 


& Social welfare: interests in people and a concern for them. ; 
literary: interests in the utilization of words and in process of verbal 
Communication. 

Material: interests in working with tangibles ( 
with ideas). 

Systematic: interests in the systematic 
data, 


as compared to working 
recording and presentation of 


6. contact: interests in dealing with people for one’s own advantage. 


s experience and knowledge, his range ol 
interests tends to be extended, while at the same time his degrees of 
interest in different activities will change. This total pattern of interests 
ecomes more stable as he enters his young adult years, and accordingly, 
Y the time a person reaches the young adult years, the transitory in- 
terests of adolescence have been sifted through experience, and the 
short-lived enthusiasms that captured youthful energy and attention are 
replaced by the interests of the adult years. Although patterns of in- 
lerest may shift between the ages of 15 and 20, it is often true that 
Specific adolescent interests do carry over to the adult years; the boyhood 
interest patterns of outstanding scientists, for example, have often lore— 
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The Timing of Occupational Choice 


Most adolescents are likely to shift occupational choices, and 
once out of high school they may shift actual occupations frequently. 
Although such changes in occupational choice or in jobs may be antici- 
pated, the adolescent is frequently asked to make an early and specific 
statement of his occupational plans. It is probably more reasonable for 
him to decide first on his general objectives in regard to work areas, such 
as those of the sciences, the professions, or business. Whatever general 
area of preparation he chooses, he should make a deliberate attempt to 
acquire as much general knowledge drawn from other fields as possible. 
Shifting jobs or vocational objectives sometimes occurs because the in- 
dividual does not have a broad enough range of experience upon which 
to base his decisions, and only through exposure to a varicty of situations 
can he acquire the experience necessary to make a sound final choice. 
In some instances individuals who are unable to reach decisions regard- 
ing their preferred areas of training and work may wish to confer with 
a counselor or a psychologist. 

Although many adolescents are not able to make firm decisions 
with respect to their life work, the present trend, accentuated somewhat 
by the increasing competition for admission to the name colleges, is to 
force such decisions upon them. The high school senior must designate 
his anticipated “major” program at the time he applies for college 
entrance. The college freshman often finds it difficult to defend a pro- 
gram of liberal arts or of general education to his parents and friends, 
who believe that he would be wiser to embark without delay upon 
preparation for earning a living. In addition to these social pressures, 
the length of time required for training in many professional areas 
makes it difficult for young people to achieve the desirable broad range 
of experience. An individual may feel that he cannot afford to delay 
his decision too long or he will be too old before he can begin working. 

i It is clear that interests in themselves do not provide a complete 
guide to how an individual will expend his time and energy in vocational 
or recreational pursuits. Predicting any individual’s reactions to his work 
requires knowledge of his abilities, Consider a high school senior who has 
demonstrated a high degree of expressed, manifest 
terest in playing the piano. He has tentatively decided upon a career as a 
concert pianist. What information would his counselors and teachers 


require before they could encourage him to undertake the career he has 
chosen? 


, and inventoried in- 


The question, “How well does he play the piano?" would probably 
be the first one to be answered. An evaluation of his performance 
relative to the length of time he has studied would provide essential 
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data, and it might also be desirable to take into account certain physical 
characteristics related to proficiency in this field, such as ability to 
distinguish between tones and to identify rhythms, along with finger 
dexterity and hand-eye coordination. His counselors might wish to know 
whether he is able to practice for extended periods of time and to 
understand what others communicate to him, and how readily he can 
new situations. Having this much in- 


apply his previous experience to 
they would probably decide whether 


formation about the young man, 
to encourage him in his career. 

Thus, even when manifest, | 
a given activity are high and it appears that a person is currently highly 
: it is still important to obtain 


expressed, and inventoried interests in 


Motivated toward a particular occupation, , 
additional information about his ability, aptitudes, psychological char- 
acteristics, and intelligence. The questions suggested by the above 
example are typical of those raised by an individual or by those close 
to him, when he is considering specialized training programs or work 
of a technical or artistic nature. Since tests are sometimes helpful in 
formulating answers, the types of tests available for occupational assess- 
ment will now be examined in more detail. 


PRESENT PERFORMANCE IN THE 
PREDICTION OF FUTURE ATTAINMENT 


The Achievement Test 
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“Ppropriateness for any given individual may be determined. 
Many nelle dernen tests of school subjects have been standardized 
upon such large groups ol representative students that statements such 
aS the following: are sometimes 
Seniors, Joe’s reading comprehension 


made: “Compared to all high school 
is superior, exceeding that of 92 
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percent of the national sample,” or “Compared to the Norm Group, 
Joe's performance is at the ninety-second percentile.” This means that 
Joe's performance exceeded those of 92 percent of the group upon whom 
‘the test was standardized. Tests given in school to evaluate progress in 
specific courses are examples of achievement tests, but usually there 
are no national or local norms against which to compare the results; 
consequently, the teacher will have to develop his own norms, or he 
will compare each student to the rest of the class. 

Knowledge of the achievement level of an individual is particularly 
helpful when the level can be considered in terms of his opportunities 
to learn the material on which he is tested, his motivation to learn, and 
his ability to learn. On a vocabulary achievement test, a student who has 
recently arrived from a foreign country with little knowledge of English 
may do poorly compared to students who have always lived in the 
United States. In terms of the time he has lived in this country, how- 
ever, the student may have demonstrated a considerable capacity to 
learn a new language. It can then be said that although his achievement 


level compared to native born students is low, his aptitude for learning 
English is high. 


The Aptitude Test 


A test that is utilized to predict an individual's future level of 
attainment, that assumes the appropriate opportunities for learning are 
available, and that provides a basis for inference from present perform- 
ance level is termed an aptitude test. Sometimes these tests are designed 
to measure knowledge or abilities that are assumed to be available to all 
individuals comprising a given population. 
that 


A college aptitude test is one 
attempts to predict an individual’s probable level of college attain- 
ment by testing his present achievement. The Scholastic Aptitude Test 
mentioned in the previous chapter, for example, measures a person's 
attainment in two areas related to performance in college, verbal ability 
and mathematics. 

Factor analysis has been used to identify abilities and aptitudes 
that “go together.” These are called special abilities and may then be 
measured by appropriate tests that can be considered in relation to 
each other. One such combination of tests of special abilities is the 
General Aptitude Test Battery (GATB), developed by the United States 
Employment Service. It is used in counseling individuals who seek 
assistance with occupational planning and is given without cost to the 
clients of the Service. The battery takes about three hours to administer 
and consists of ten parts, each constituting a test in itself. The abilities 
measured by the GATB may be inferred from the names of the con- 
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stituent tests: General Intelligence, Verbal Ability, Numerical Ability, 
Spatial Ability, Form Perception, Clerical Perception, Aiming, Motor 
Speed, Finger Dexterity, and Manual Dexterity. The counselor notes 
the client's profile of scores on the various tests and adds this informa- 
tion to the other data in assisting him to arrive at an occupational 
choice. 

Abilities such as those tested by the GATB are much narrower than 
those generally assumed by people who speak of an “aptitude for teach- 
ing” or an “aptitude for engineering.” Aptitudes for occupations fre- 
quently involve a great many specific abilities in particular combinations. 
In many industrial or business situations, the special tests used to 
identify individuals who can be trained successfully do not directly 
osition. Instead, “criterion groups” 
els for what the test is required 
e criterion groups of successful 


Measure the abilities required for the p 
are chosen to serve as standards or mod 
to predict. There may, for example, b 
and unsuccessful pank clerks or of excellent and poor air stewardesses. 
X tentative test is made up of questions or tasks that distinguish success- 
ful employees from unsuccessful ones. These items are then tried out 


on ction purposes but so that the test 
o be a good predictor of the later 
its validity is reported to be 


new workers. This second step 


all new employees, not for sele 
can be “tested.” If the test proves t 
Success or failure of entering employees, 
high and it is ready for use in selecting 
in trying out the test items is called “cross-validation.” 

A test developed according to this kind of procedure is termed an 
en pirical test, and since it may include any item or task that has dif- 
lerentiating value, it will not necessarily measure specific aptitudes or 
Special abilities, The accuracy of such a test in selecting successful 
Workers or in predicting their performance is termed “empirical validity.” 
Tests of performance that can be used to predict capacity to learn are 
available in many different fields of activity, including the mechanical, 
Clerical, and academic. 
in 950 has been suggested that th ree 

nusic will apply himself to his studies i 
the readiness with which he might become discouraged or depressed, 
and the extent to which he will be able to evaluate realistically the 
criticisms of his performance, all reflect 
Ee not measured by tests of interest, 
aspects of motivation can sometimes be 


: hese tests, frequently termed “inventori ) 
an individual's attitudes toward himself, his skill and social presence in 


us relationships with other persons, and certain motivational char- 
acteristics. An example of such a test is the California Psychological 


Inventory (3). 


e degree to which a student interested 
and will persist in practicing, 


psychological characteristics that 
achievement, or aptitude. These 
tapped by personality tests. 
es,” yield measures reflecting 
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The example cited at the beginning of this section suggested 1 
young man's ability to comprehend what others communicate ah 1 aot 
his ability to apply his previous experience to new situations a so 5 
important in assessing the wisdom ol his occupational derision: i 5 
formation of this type is provided by intelligence tests (see Chapter 7) 
which measure the abilities related to the learning of verbal and abstract 
concepts. 


The Consolidation of the Self-Concept 


Toward the end of the adolescent period, the images the in- 
dividual has of himself achieve a greater degree of congruence; he 18 
able to perceive himself more clearly in relation to other persons, to his 
future, and to his own capabilities and aspirations. This process is far 
from complete, however; the adolescent carries into his young adult 
years many of the questions and concerns about himself of his teen years. 
Within the context of work 


and love experiences to be encountered in 
his early twenties the consolidation of his personality continues; issues 
of his interests, abilities, and satisfactions to be derived from his oc- 
cupational activity continue to be important to him and the significance 
he attaches to work will continue into the next period of his life. 
Reflecting the consolidation of his personality 
concepts is the gradually shifting nature of his rel 
of the opposite sex. With his increasing ability 
and concerns to others, he becomes interested 
more intense emotional commitments that 


processes and sell- 
ationships to members 
to direct his energies 
in the prolonged and 
accompany marriage. In both 
areas, work and interpersonal relationships, the 
of his personality occurs with no sharp break 
and enters the adult phases of the life cycle. 


continuing integration 
as he leaves his adolescence 


Summary 


At the beginning of adolescence and again when he enters 
adulthood, the individual will possess a greater degree of harmony among 
the components of his personality than has been the case during the in- 
between adolescent years. The relative stability of the childhood period 
diminishes as a result of the physical and social changes of puberty, 
changes that necessitate the development of new patterns of behaviors 
appropriate to newly acquired physical capabilities and to the ex- 
pectations others hold of him. In addition to the acquisition of the 
skills appropriate to his changes in size and shape, there are necessary 
adaptations to the new experiences, impulses, 


and sensations associated 
with the development of his sexual drives. 
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Ethics and morals, completely accepted previously because they 
came from unquestioned authorities, may now be criticized and chal- 
lenged. Adult views of propriety are often flaunted in the quest for ex- 
periences upon which to base independent judgments of what is proper. 
defiance involve attempts to 


Many activities interpreted by adults 
achieve mastery over impulses that make the adolescent anxious. Ex- 
Pression of his sexual or aggressive impulses may represent his efforts to 
test himself and to test his ability to deal with the threats evoked by 
such expressions. 

In fantasies involving his ideal self, the adolescent sometimes adopts 
cultural symbols denoting virtue and success. A large discrepancy may 
0 imself as he is and of the person he wants 


exist between his concepts of h 
as the individual more clearly identifies 


t 8 
9 be. This discrepancy changes 
himself and more definitively settles on an ideal image of himself. 
Fluctuations in self-esteem are sometimes triggered by what appears to 
be negative reactions of associates. In the 


the slightest positive or 3 i 
popular person 1$ the successful 


adolescent's world, the sought-after, ; 
Person, Such approval must come from his group, since in relinquishing 
his childish dependent relationship with his parents, his need for the 
“pproval of the group is great. He utilizes his peers as 95 mirror, and 
he Partially evaluates his own worth through their reactions to him. 
For many adolescents the teenage period is difficult. They are 
'requently in conflict with parents, teachers, or friends. The internal 
conflicts they experience are reflected in extreme sensitivity to criticism, 
‘lefiance of nDo, and a paradoxical mixture of adult wishes, at- 
“tudes, and behaviors with childish ones. The adolescent achieves his 
Own self-identity in the process of achieving the ability to fulfill the 
adult role; that is, he learns, albeit painfully, that he can never be fully 
independent of others, He usually finds that he can live within the 
Tules and regulations of his society without having to fight endlessly 
against it. He finds that he does not have to be completely dependent 
Upon his peer group for his self-esteem, since he can freely make his own 
“ecisions and can accept their consequences. i ar 
_ His development is characterized by the clarification of his concepts 
Of himself as a worker and as a marital partner; in each of these areas he 
Bradually acquires experiences relevant to his future roles and becomes 
academic and occupational programs 


Mvoly „ h . is 
Olved in choices concerning his ad | ill A 
h whom he will associate. 


and j ane aars. WI 
and in decisions with respect to the persons wit 
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The Young Adult Years: Work 


early thirties, the individual achieves 
he is vigorous and his energy level is 
wital partner, and parent are demand- 


hi During the twenties and 
US peak of physical performance; 
high, His new roles of worker, mi j 
mg and are accompanied by their characteristic stresses and crises. Yet he 
the responsibilities of being a husband and 
ias been developing the skills and at- 
He is now closer to being respon- 
The consolidation of his 


a been preparing for 
Parent for many years, and he | 
“tudes appropriate to his occupation. 
sible for himself and able to care for others. 
Mtrapsychic processes and the clarification of his self-concept are at the 
Points where he wants to direct his energy and attention to his work, 
Mate, and his family. 

g The activities, relationships 
are fe > major headings. 
who is able to work and to 


and responsibilities of young adult life 
, 
adily subsumed under te Freud alluded to these 


Whe 5 ee 8 
ten he described a normal person as one 5 
A ext relate to these central concerns of the 


and this chapter and the n š tral 
nt is his realization of the need 


yo 5 8 n 
Jung adult, Implicit in Freud’s comme s $ ¢ 
or the individual to utilize his interests, aptitudes, talents, intelligence, 


and skills in goal-directed activity that he finds personally satisfying and 
that Society identifies as consistent with its purposes. As a criterion of 
Psychological development, the optimal utilization ol personal resources 
3 Satisfying and socially acceptable activity is as important as one the 
iteria of within-self harmony and the ability to enjoy satisfying inter- 
Person e is then 
individual receives from working and 


al relationships. The issu not just whether one works, 


DU 8 M aa > 
A t the degree of satisfaction the ee : s 
ue extent to which his capacities are utilized within his particular job. 
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Work and Its Psychological Significance 


Although most men spend more of their time at work than in 
any other activity and often devote a good part of their lives to prepara- 
tion and training for it, the purposes of work and its significance to the 
individual are usually oversimplified or taken for granted. For the young 
adult, feeling the pressure to be economically independent and having to 
delay marriage (or if married, having to delay beginning a family) 
and its meaning will understandably center about the nings it will 
provide. But work has many meanings and provides an important 
vehicle for self-expression as well as a means of income. 


work 


NONECONOMIC ASPECTS OF WORK 


Statements that men “work to make money” or to “provide 
for their families” may seem acceptable and fairly complete explanations, 
but these statements account for only some of the reasons that impel 
individuals to work. Instances of workers who prefer to continue their 
jobs rather than take advantage of retirement benefits, and of wealthy 
persons who are engaged in gainful employment, suggest that the eco- 
nomic motive is not a complete answer to the question. This is suggested 
also by a number of studies of working conditions that contribute to 
action and affect the quality and quantity of the work done. 

Although studies have revealed the importance to some individuals 
of aspects of the work activity itself, such as the skill it requires and the 
freedom for self-expression it affords, friendly and pleasant relationships 
with one’s fellow workers and with supervisors and administrators are 
frequently mentioned by workers as a greater source of work satisfaction. 
In a study of the attitudes of General Motors Corporation employees 
toward their jobs (4), it was found that these relationships were con- 
sidered more important to the workers than the wages or salaries. 

The importance to workers of congenial associations is related to 
the opportunity the work situation often provides of achieving a sense 
of relatedness, of being in communion with others. Persons engaged in 
the same work will probably share other interests. In their attitudes 
toward politics, education, family life, books, and television programs, 
they will be in closer agreement with each other than with workers in 
different fields. It may be hypothesized that the underlying social and 
psychological experiences accounting for similar work choices are suf- 
ficiently similar to facilitate communication among persons performing 
the same work. The most satisfying situations are those in which the 
workers have an esprit de corps—a feeling of camaraderie, a sense ol 
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belonging. In such cases, the work situation means more to a person than 
a place in which he performs certain activities in return for money. His 
identification as a member of the particular group has a special meaning 
for him, and his own personal pride and self-esteem are enhanced by 
his belonging to the group and by being known as a member of it. Such 
groupings can include the people who work in his profession or trade— 
carpenters, doctors, or airline pilots—or the people in his department, 
crew, plant, or company. The groups with which an individual affiliates 
Psychologically are numerous, and those involving his identification as 
worker are especially important. 

The individual's reactions to his work situation, the gratifications 
he receives from it, and the specific nature of his identifications will 
depend upon the measures he employs in maintaining, protecting, and 
enhancing himself psychologically. If he is easily threatened and per- 
sonally insecure, he may be quarrelsome, aggressive, Or manipulative in 
his relationships with fellow workers. He may respond quickly if he 
berceives that his employer, supervisor, Or a colleague is taking advantage 
of him. On the other hand, if he is an individual who must always be 
humble, ingratiating, and subservient, the work situation will probably 
elicit those behaviors. 

The work situation however, affords more than an opportunity to 
react to others, In it the individual has the chance to fulfill unmet or 
Unsatisfied needs that have their origin in earlier experiences, as well as 
to test himself and his own ability to enhance his self-esteem. It may 
ate his talents and capacities and 
help. Just as the work 
ividual can demonstrate 


allow 1 i 
t low him an opportunity to demonstr 
si make contributions independent of family 
hie in which the ind 
it can also afford him an op- 


gain mastery over some 


hi ation provides a context 
5 Personal and social inadequacies, 5O 
Portunity to satisfy his creative desires and to 


Arens ne $ 
cus of self-doubt and conflict. 


OCCUPATIONAL PRESTIGE 


F . eionjficance of a work situation, 
sing the psychological significa a : z 

or. Although there is no simple 
em needs and the amount of 


A : In ass 1 
aa pful to consider the yang cee 
soci; onship between individual pallens 5 a he ede 
social prestige received from being in a specific occupation, the respect 
and value the public attaches to various occupations have considerable 
‘IBnificance for the individual and for what he thinks of himself in 
relation to His Work 

: The prestige factor associated witl 
sag fact, operating as 3 labeling d 

hily. This label is the most widely 


a the various occupations exists 
as evice for an individual and his 


accepted and the most usable 
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single index of the social and economic status of a family unit. The 
members of a family whose father is in one of the professions will, other 
things being equal, be held in greater esteem than those whose father 
is a manual laborer. ; 

These differences in community acceptance of high and low prestige 
families can result in differences in economic and educational op- 
portunity. In addition, they may have psychological effects upon the 
self-concepts of persons who encounter community acceptance or re- 
jection, based upon who they are rather than what they do. Public 
expectations or attention may be injurious to the children of fathers in 
the high-prestige occupational groups, the children of the physicians, 
businessmen, and ministers of the community. They may encounter 
special psychological and social problems and may be pressured by 
parents to maintain higher or more rigid standards of achievement 
and conduct than those expected of children of less prominent citizens. 

The first step in measuring the degree of prestige the public assigns 
to various occupations involves selection of the people to be questioned. 
Although they might be selected on a random (chance) basis, a more 
satisfactory method of selection involves what is known as stratified 
sampling. In such a sample, individuals from particular segments of the 
population would be included to the extent that they are represented 
in the general population. Thus, the stratified sample is a small propor- 
tional representation of the general population. 

In one such study (11), 2,920 persons selected as constituting a cross- 
section of the national population ranked 38 male occupations on the 
basis of the prestige assigned to the occupation. Near the top of the 
list were such occupations as physician, college professor, natural scien- 
list, architect, and chemist. At the lower end of the list were such oc- 
cupations as unskilled worker (railroad), restaurant waiter, dock worker, 
night watchman, and janitor. 

Other studies of occupational prestige also have found that “The 
top prestige ratings consistently go to public officials, business executives 
and managers, and the standard professions; and the bottom ratings 
consistently go to unskilled and menial types of work” (16). Results of 
additional studies have been summarized by Thomas (16) as follows: 


I. Ownership of a business, even if the occ upation involved is only 
a skilled manual trade, tends to be rated in prestige 
fessional occupations as teaching and nursing. 

2. Representative occupations from the skilled crafts, clerical work, 
and sales work tend to overlap completely in 
prestige. 


alongside such pro- 


the middle ranges ol 


n an 
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3. Supervisory occupations, even in manual labor, tend to be rated 

higher than nonsupervisory employment in both white-collar work and 
) y 


manual labor. 


Studies indicate that no single factor, such as income, accounts for 
the degree of prestige assigned to the occupation. The nature of the 
Work performed, the degree of responsibility it entails, and the amount 
of education and training required to achieve competence in it also are 
An occupation in which the worker 
talking, or writing is apt to be rated 
higher than one in which the person works with tools or materials. The 
amount of authority the individual has over others, the size of the 
group for which he is responsible, and the amount of control he has over 
them, as well as the number of individuals to whom he must answer, 
also are determinants of occupational prestige (3). Additional factors 
include the social class attributes of the occupation and the income it 
Provides. Social class attributes include the publics tendency to associate 
White-collar clerical activities with the middle class and laboring activities 
with the lower classes. Although income is one of the factors associated 
with prestige, it is not only the amount of money the worker earns which 
'S Significant, but also the certainty of his re 


related to the prestige it carries. 
Mani 3 8 sf 
nanipulates symbols by thinking, 


ceiving a regular income. 


PRESTIGE FACTORS, OCCUPATIONAL 
DECISIONS, AND JOB SATISFACTIONS 


Seri The psychological significance of occupational prestige is ex- 
Perienced by the individual in a number of ways. In his everyday be- 
ior he demonstrates his respect or lack of respect—lor his employers, 
MS teachers, and others with whom he comes un contact. His behaviors 
toward his doctor and his newsboy are not the same; for each of them 


Pea certain particular expectations ee 

tcular ways. Although his specific reactions ee . 
his attitudes toward chem as individuals, they largely reflect his 
recognition of what they are and who they are. And it is not surprismg 
that ce his decisions about the occupational 


and toward each he reacts in 
are determined somewhat 


Prestige factors influen 


activities P 

Vities he wishes to pursue. 277 5 3 9 
It is neither unusual nor unhealthy to desire the respect of one's 
ally high prestige occupations are more 
ally, hie 
choices may be made because the 


fello 


5 w men, and quite natur 
attr 


5 active than others. Occupational e ; 
Person enjoys the work itself, he may also enjoy its prestige value, or an 


dividual may be influenced in his occupational choice by its prestige 
Without being aware of the effect of these needs upon his decision. 
The influence of the prestige factor upon young people's occupa- 
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tional decisions can be inferred from the results of the studies previously 
cited indicating that high school students prefer the professions to a 
degree that is not justified by their abilities. Thus, many high school and 
college students, impressed by the social status and prestige afforded 
professional persons, will try to enter college and training programs for 
which they are poorly equipped in terms of ability and interest. 

Since it is known that individuals who are satisfied with their work 
tend to be more successful than those who are discontented, on-the-job 
satisfaction can be related to initial motives for entering work. The per- 
son whose entry into a training program or an occupation is determined 
primarily by prestige considerations and not by his talents or interests 
is therefore at a disadvantage in competing with his more talented and 
highly motivated colleagues and cannot expect to achieve the same degree 
of success. 

The interaction between social influence and individual need is not 
necessarily recognized consciously by the person as he makes his decisions 
about the work he will perform and as he engages in it. If he is unsure 
of his own adequacy and desirability, he sometimes requires status 
symbols in order to reassure himself. The individual's social background 
and experience determine the specific symbols of adequacy that satisfy 
his psychological needs. 

The youth reared in the upper economic and social strata will 
contemplate college attendance, and even attendance at certain specific 

colleges, as almost a matter of course. Failure to gain admission to the 
college of his choice or to qualify for 


admission to any college may be a 
greater personal dis 


ster to him than to a young man from a laboring 
background in whose family attendance at college is a rarity. These class 
differences between values and objectives in education and occupations 
are, however, less distinct than they were fifty years ago; the tradition of 
upward social mobility within our society, the greater availability of 
higher education, and the tendency for gifted individuals to rise on the 
economic and social ladder have all operated to reduce the differences 
among social classes in the objectives to which their 

Prestige and social status do have 


children aspire. 
a definite relation to the type ol 
occupation in which the individual engages. This does not indicate that 
a necessary relation exists between the individual's occupation and the 
extent or degree to which he esteems himself, but it does suggest that lack 
of self-esteem may be reflected in choice of occupational 
many aspects of the work performed. 

The intimate and complex relationship between 
needs and occupational activity is evident in still 


activity and in 


individual status 
another form. Work 


may be performed because of its instrumental character; that is, work 
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may be the instrument whereby needs are met or goals achieved. For 
example, an individual may satisfy needs related to his physical main- 
tenance by his work, its nature being secondary to the function it serves 
for him. In this sense he may work to acquire the symbols of prestige his 
fellows recognize (or which he perceives them to recognize) in their 
evaluation of him. Although the prestige that is directly related to his 
occupation may be relatively low, his work may be still instrumental in 
his acquiring prestige symbols. Symbols such as a large car, fine clothes, 
the type of house he owns, or the manner of his entertaining may 


Provide considerable incentive for the energy he expends in his work. 


GRATIFICATIONS INTRINSIC TO WORK 


P In addition to the economic, prestige, sustenance, and secondary 
(instrumental) factors that account for man’s motivation to work, there 
are other issues to be considered. Some hypotheses suggest that work 
in and of itself affords man the opportunity for satisfactions. Perhaps 
the most direct statement of this hypothesis is to be found in the princi- 
ple of (). According to this principle, the 
hange so that an activity 
tually affords satisfactions 


functional autonomy 
motiv K 255 335 
OLIVES accounting for specific behaviors can € 


Origin; 2 a è 2 8 
orginally engaged in for one set of reasons even $ a 
À l their motives are now functionally 


In j j 8 r 
its own right. The behaviors ane a 
the conditions that 


a > tek 
“onomous, for they are no longer linked to 
Grid : y 

§mally activated them. 


; A simple example of the functional 
ound in an insurance salesman who learns to play golf because he 


believes it will provide him with opportunities for meeting prospective 
Clients, Upon learning the game, he comes to enjoy it and plays golf for 
the pleasure it affords him. He no longer goes to the links to extend 
US business contacts but rather to play golf. Or in the work situation, 
the individual who initially entered an occupation for the purpose of 
“Arning a livelihood becomes engrossed with the work itself and invests 
Us energy in it for satisfactions that he receives directly from the activity. 

Although the concept of functional autonomy of motives has been 
criticiged an oversimplification of the process whereby 
to the behaviors observed in 


autonomy of motives could be 


1110 7 as representing 
À olives change, its ready applicability 
very s : 7 

eryday life has kept this popular, though 
ature for over twenty years. Under some 


controversial, principle 


8 5 the psychological liter 
tons at least, psychologic 
bei ied hypothesis that may 5 
tee le [rom work states that physica ae y protese es 
luire and lead to activities. The need for such activity is seen (10) as 


al means do become ends. 
account for gratification directly de- 
and sensory processes themselves 
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deriving from the inherent nature of the human body's physical struc- 
ture and as being met within the work situation. This idea can be 
related to individual differences in sensory domination. One person may 
rely more heavily upon hearing and another upon seeing because of 
differences in their physical endowments. Such differences in physical 
capacities and needs may be reflected in work situations that give oppor 
tunities for muscular exercise or for specific types of sensory experience. 

The hypotheses of functional autonomy and of activity and sensory 
needs both suggest possible motivations to work springing not from the 
instrumental character of the work but from the gratifications derived 
directly from it. 

At some point between the two situations, the one in which an 
individual works to attain goals unrelated to the work performed, the 
other in which the work activities have become ends in themselves, there 
is the case in which a person is motivated to achieve through work. The 
motive to achieve has been studied extensively by McClelland and his 
associates (9) and is apparently reflected at a fantasy level as well as in 
overt behaviors. This motive relates to accomplishment, success, attain- 
ment, and the avoidance of failure. 

In studies of the achievement motive it was possible to c 


sify indi- 
viduals as having high or low achievement needs on the basis of the 
content of their fantasies (imaginative stories). The significant finding 
of this research is that persons classified as having high achievement 
needs on the basis of fantasy materials also expended the greatest amounts 
of energy and exhibited the strongest drive toward achievement on tasks 
performed in the laboratory. For example, high and low achievement 
persons differed in their tempos of activity in an experiment in which 
they were required to solve anagrams. The high achievement persons 
solved the puzzles in progressively decreasing amounts of time, but the 
low achievement individuals used about the same amounts of time for 
all the puzzles they solved (9). 

McClelland’s research supports the beliefs that people differ in the 
extent to which they are motivated to achieve and that this will be 
reflected in their behaviors. For persons with high achievement needs. 
work activity can provide the context in which this need may be met. 
The achievement studies Suggest that for some persons the work per- 
formed is merely instrumental to the attainment of the appropriate 
objective. These results may also be interpreted in terms of “functional 
autonomy”: whatever the initial motivations, for certain persons achieve- 
ment becomes the end objective rather than merely the means of attain- 
ing other objectives. A third possible interpretation, that achievement 
and self-esteem are closely related for some persons, receives support 
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from McClelland's findings, since persons demonstrating high and low 
achievement needs differed significantly with respect to family background 
and early experience. Work and the possibilities it affords for achieve- 
ment would therefore be an instrument whereby the individual might 
enhance the respect he has for himself. 

The relationship between achievement and attitudes toward work is 
not a simple one. The studies on the achievement motive do not eliminate 
the possibility that the low achievement need person may value achieve- 
ment highly even though the theme does not figure prominently in his 
fantasies or in his behavior. If such a person feels unable to achieve, he 
May protect his own self-esteem by avoiding competitive activity and by 
denying his own impulses to behave aggressively and competitively. 
McClelland defines high achievement need persons quite appropriately 


as those who exhibit achievement themes in their fantasies, but the 
attainment more highly than 


ed. It may be only 


assumption that these individuals value 
do low achievement need persons has not been prov 
that high achievement need persons demonstrate their achievement 
Values more readily in both fantasy and behavior than do the others. 
The self-concept of the middle class member of our society includes 
achievement values that are expressed in terms of the culturally accept- 
able symbols that individuals associate with their work, the products of 
their work, or themselves as workers. Although several generalizations 
about work and self-esteem are offered below, it is not possible to provide 
# precise statement of this relationship that can be applied to all persons. 
The me 1al employs in assessing his own work, as well 
ated to these measures, depend upon his 
of his identifications 
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exhibiting the appropriate behaviors. But whether or not the parents 
work hard and whether they gain the world’s rewards, the value orientar 
tion transmitted to the child in our culture is that to work is good. This 
value orientation has both a moral connotation and a realistic basis. 


He becometh poor that dealeth with a slack hand; but the hand of 
the diligent maketh rich. Prov. 9:4 


The specific superego demands that the individual experiences in 
regard to the standards he “should” maintain include those pertaining 
to work. How he evaluates himself depends in part upon the concept 
he has of himself as a worker. Persons who are unable to work by ee 
of disability, age, or restricted employment opportunities may experience 
severe loss of self-esteem and depression. Í 

Some persons experience marked parental pressure to become self- 
reliant before they are physically, socially, or emotionally prepared. For 
such persons being dependent has a threatening meaning, as well as a 
positive one, and conditions that place them in an obviously dependent 
relationship with others, or that may possibly do so, will activate defenses 
to protect their self-esteem. 

In the course of an individual's development, he has encountered a 
number of transitional points in his progress from great to less de- 
pendency. As he has become more self-reliant and less dependent he has 
found that he has increased his range of opportunity to express himself 
in the ways he desires. Increased opportunity for personal choice 18 
gratifying, and conditions such as unemployment or inability to work 
threaten the individual with a loss of these gratifications. In part, men 
may esteem themselves for their ability to make personal choices about 
how they live and what they do; work is instrumental to this ability tO 
make choices, and dependency upon others limits the individual's oppor— 
tunities to choose how he will arrange and conduct his life. 


WORK AND SEX ROLE 


As previous chapters have pointed out, the self-esteem that 
comes from work is closely tied to an individual’s image of himself as a 
man, or of herself as a woman, and to beliefs about the work that is 
appropriate to each sex role. It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
inventoried interests of men and women differ markedly. Men prefer 
active physical activities, politics, selling, and scientific and mechanical 
work. Interests in art, music, literature, people, clerical work, teaching, 
and social work are more characteristic of women (13, 15). Analysis ol 
the inventoried interests of women suggests that they are less clearly 
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focused than are those of men, and that they are not concentrated in 
the professional occupations. This may result in part from the cultural 
Values that tie a woman's worth less directly to her occupational activity 
than is the case with men, and from the cultural expectation that a 
woman will not be the primary wage earner in her family. 

These comments are generalizations about large numbers of people 
and, of course, some individuals will pursue occupational objectives and 
Possess interests characteristic of the opposite sex. Some men are em- 
Ployed as elementary school teachers, nurses, social workers, musicians, 
i ind bus drivers. 


rooks, and artists; some women are physicians, engineer 
Fhe reader will recall that the possession of interests associated with 
the Opposite sex, whether they be vocational or avocational, cannot be 
taken as an indication ol the individual's actual sex identification. 
ution per se. 


Inventoried interests are not a measure of sex identifi 
In studies comparing the interest patterns of fathers and sons, a 
higher-than-chance degree of similarity was found (14). In the childhood 
identification proc ess; the child acquires not only the general values and 
tudes of his sex, he also emulates his own parent's preferred activities. 
Public perceptions do not actually define the areas of masculine 
and feminine ability, since the skills and aptitudes of men and women 
Overlap ‘ explanation for the public stereotypes is 


considerably, and the 
Convention and custom 
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active pursuits, or is discouraged from thinking of art as a career; the 
girl whose interests are mechanical may be encouraged to participate in 
more “ladylike” activities. 

The person who persists in training for a career that is considered 
within the province of the opposite sex can anticipate that at the very 
least he will be dissuaded and discouraged by some persons. Depending 
upon the individual's motives for his occupational choice, the extreme 
possibility exists that in response to social opposition and ridicule, he 
may identify with others who adopt pseudo-Bohemian behavior in their 
efforts to cope with criticism. Because they have not resolved their 
intrapsychic conflicts, these individuals allay their anxieties by “acting 
out“ in angry, defiant, unconventional behaviors. 

Cultural expectations related to sex role also may influence an 
individual's behavior within his profession or his occupation, If a man 
is aggressive, direct, competitive, 


ind dominant, he may be rewarded, but 
a woman will probably be criticized if she behaves similarly. In many 
work situations women are at a disadvantage because they are expected 
to take a secondary role to men. Such expectations will tend to limit 
the opportunities of women with superior talents and abilities. One way 
in which cultural expectations affect masculine and feminine work roles 
is shown by the fact that in some occupations and professions women are 
paid less than men who perform the same work. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF WORKERS IN 
DIFFERENT OCCUPATIONAL AREAS 


It has been suggested that workers within similar occupational 
areas may share certain psychological characteristics. Such similarities 
probably occur because the patterns of the person's developmental ex- 
periences influence the decisions he makes in regard to work and account 
for his attitudes toward work and toward himself as a worker. Before 
the research bearing on this point is summarized, the distinction be- 
tween an occupation and an occupational area must be made explicit. 
The occupational area includes a whole family of occupations, all of 
which have certain attributes in common. Roe (12) has presented the 
following occupational area groupings. 


I. Service. These occupations are primarily concerned with 
serving and attending to the personal tasks, needs, and welfare of 
other persons. Included are occupations in guidance, social work, 
and domestic and protective services. 

2. Business Contact. These occupations primarily involve face- 
to-lace sale of commodities, investments, real estate, and services. Also 
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included are such occupations as demonstrator, auctioncer, and some 
kinds of agents. 

3. Organization. These are the managerial and white collar jobs 
in business, industry, and government. 

I. Technology. This group includes occupations concerned with 
the production, maintenance, and transportation of commodities 
and utilities. Here are occupations in engineering, crafts, and the 
machine trades, as well as transportation and communication. 

5. Outdoor. This group consists of agricultural, fishery, forestry, 
mining, and kindred occupations: the occupations primarily con- 
cerned with the cultivation, preservation, and gathering of crops, 
or marine or inland water resources, of mineral resources, of forest 
ind of other natural resources; and with animal husbandry, 
These are the occupations primarily concerned with 


product 
6. Science. 4 
scientific theory and its application under specified circumstances 


other than technology. j 
7. General Cultural. These occupations are primarily concerned 

with the preservation and transmission of the general cultural 

ige. à y . 

The Arts and Entertainment. These occupations include 

those primarily concerned with the use of special skills in the 

creative arts and the field of entertainment. 


heri 


Roe notes that the Service groups are typified mainly by an interest 
in dealing helpfully with people. Persons working in the service occupa- 
tions have values that are religious and social, and their interests cor- 
respond more to those of the feminine stereotype than they do to the 
Masculine one. In the Business Contact group, interests in working with 
People are also dominant, but instead of being focused on help they are 
characterized as serving the individual's own needs and purposes. Persons 
in the Organisation group also have strong interests in interpersonal 
activity, but they have a more marked clerical interest than other groups, 
and they possess primary values in the economic areas. None of these 
three groups, Service, Business Contact, and Organization, possesses 
Strong interests in intellectual and artistic activities. 

Individuals in groups labeled Technology, Science, and Outdoors 
Show less interest in working with other people than do the first three 
groups. In the Technology group. mechanical aptitudes and interests 
Play an important part and are more signifi cant than in the other 
Occupational groups. Psychological data on individuals in the Outdoor 
Occupational grouping are quite limited, and Roe finds it difficult to 
8eneralize about them. The Science group is notable for intellectual 
interests: persons in this group do not have dominant artistic inclina- 


tons and interests. The exact patterning within this group of indi- 
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viduals may vary considerably with the specific scientific area, and it is 
possible—though there is no research report to substantiate it— tha 
individuals in the biological, physical, and social sciences may differ 
in their psychological characteristics. 

Similar to the occupations in the Science group, but with somewhat 
higher verbal interests, are those within the General Cultural category. 
Physical abilities play an important role in the Arts and Entertainment 
category, and intellectual ability is less directly related to success in this 
group than in several of the others. 

The psychological characteristics of individuals in the various occu- 
pations are closely related to the ways in which they perceive their areas 
of work. How an individual sees the choices available to him may 
significantly influence his occupational decisions. Having made a choice, 
he then perceives the occupation in ways that will allow him to serve 
best his needs to maintain, protect, and enhance himself psychologically. 
The ways in which different individuals working in the same field view 
their endeavors can vary considerably. Some engincers may think ol 
their specialty primarily in its scientific aspects; others may think of it 
as a social welfare enterprise. 

As Roe presents them, within each of the groups specific occupations 
may be located on one of six levels of function representing the degree 
of responsibility, capacity, and skill the work requires. For example, an 
occupational group such as Organization includes a top level of re- 
sponsibility, illustrated by the President of the United States, and a 
second level of professional and managerial activities, containing busi- 
ness and government executives. The third level of function includes 
accountants and owners of small businesses. Cashiers and sales clerks 
are in the fourth level, and file clerks and typists in the filth. Positions 

of least responsibility, requiring least training and skill, are in the sixth 
level and are represented by messenger boys. Thus there may be a great 
variety of work activities or specialties and subspecialties. A lawyer mi 
be involved primarily in the presentation and preparation of cases in 


court, or he may be involved primarily in research and the preparation 
of briefs. Some doctors may function as surgeons, who must exhibit great 
dexterity and unusual hand-eye coordination, while others work as 
psychiatrists, whose work involves an understanding and talent for 
interpersonal activity. Within a given occupational group the range of 
activity is sometimes so great that certain specialties may have more in 
common with other occupational groups than they have wiii their own. 
The psychiatrist who functions as a psychotherapist (see Chapter 11) and 
the social worker or psychologist are probably more similar in terms of 
the talents required by their work than are the psychiatrist and surgeon, 
though both are physicians. 
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PREVIOUS PSYCHOLOGICAL EXPERIENCE 
AND REACTIONS TO THE WORK 
SITUATION 


An individual's ability to derive gratifications from his work— 
and the quality of those gratifications—will depend upon the needs he 
Must satisly as well as upon the characteristics of the work situation 
itself, A study of eighty persons who presented themselves to a vocational 
agency revealed that those who had records of high work adjustment. 
who did well in their work and derived satisfaction from the energy 
they expended in it, came from strongly knit families (5). The persons 
whose work adjustment records were considered poor came from families 
that were disorganized and in which the individual members were not 
Psychologically löse to one another. The poorly adjusted work group 
Possessed more antagonism toward parents and siblings than did the 
high work ac justment group. The high adjustment group had been more 
independent of parental supervision during childhood years. A difference 
wrd to reactions to school- 


Was found also between the two groups in r 
records of work adjustment had found school 


Meg. “Those with satisfying ; 
Satisfying, while those in the other group reported that they had felt 
less clear-cut dillerences were 


rejected by their peers. Suggestive but 
. š . „ fre oy > religi S Va Ps SLVeSsSe! 
found in regard to feelings toward mothers. the religiou 5 lues stressed, 
the “outgoingness.” and the amount of formal education and special 
training received. Those in the high group indicated more positive reac- 
tions to their mothers (as well as to their fathers), had experienced less 
family disruption, reported back 
Stressed, and recalled a higher degree ol 


grounds in which religious values were 
communication and interaction 
with others, 

The authors of this study suggest that the worker's expectation of 
his job, the demands he makes within 
Specific satisfactions he requires from it will i 
tions he received or failed to receive during his earlier years. I childhood 
deprivation underlies the individual's efforts to “make up” for what he 
lacked earlier, his work situation may aflord him the opportunity to 
even though they have little actual 


the work situation, and the 
all depend upon the gratifica- 


satisfy those psychological needs, 
relation to the work situation. 
The findings of this study do not relate achievement te work 
Satisfaction, but they indicate that unrealistic occupational expectations 
unmet psychological needs and that these needs con- 


e work situation. Thus, the ellects of past 


Stem from intense, 


tribute to dissatisfaction in th 
experiences are reflected in vocational development, as they will be 


Manifest in other aspects ol psychological and social development. 
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OTHER CONDITIONS AFFECTING 
VOCATIONAL CHOICE 


Just as a person's vocational choice is affected by his past ex- 
perience and relationships, his particular psychological needs, sex role, 
and other factors, so his physical and intellectual competences signifi- 
cantly influence the numbers and kinds of opportunities available to 
him. Physical limitations or disabilities imposed by illness, injury, or 
structural defect affect the individual's work opportunities. The person 
who cannot walk is forced to consider work that does not demand walk- 
ing, running, or jumping. The person with a hearing deficiency cannot 
choose work that requires a high degree of auditory acuity. Such in- 
stances of physical limitation represent aspects of an unfortunate reality 
that may have profound psychological and social significance. The 
psychological ramifications of limitations imposed by physical disability 
will be considered more fully in the next chapter. 

In addition to physical or intellectual limitations, social and eco- 
nomic events may have profound and widespread effects on the work 
and training opportunities available. The individual cannot control 
economic conditions or the political conditions that lead to war or 
, and technological and social change have 


peace, yet economics, w 
great impact upon him. 

In times of depression it is more difficult to gain entry into more 
professional and technical fields. One study (8) of the graduates of a 
liberal arts college found that during depression years of the 19305 only 
one half of the graduates gained entry into professional, managerial, or 
clerical occupations, whereas three fourths of predepression graduates 
of the same institution had begun their careers within these categories. 
The effects of a depression upon the subsequent pattern of the indi- 
vidual’s life are shown in this same study: four years later, when economic 
conditions had improved substantially, only one tenth of the depression 
group had shifted into the categories that the majority of predepression 
graduates had entered. On the other hand, there are certain fields that 
have difficulty recruiting qualified individuals during prosperous times. 


These tend to be occupations that offer “security” as one of their induce- 
ments. Thus, during a depression there is more competition for the 
available teaching and civil service positions than in prosperous years. 
The opportunity to enter a particular occupation may be influenced 
also by technical changes and by large-scale social and economic forces 
over which the individual has no control. Within the last twenty-five 
years, opportunities for work in the New England textile industry have 
declined as the industry has moved to the South in search of cheaper 
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sources of labor. An example of technological change that affects the 
Opportunity of the individual for work is seen in the shift from piston- 
driven airc raf to jet planes. Changes in the number of persons required 
to fly such planes and differences in the engines will have a marked 
influence upon the numbers and types of pilots and flight engineers 
required. Junior pilots and flight engineers may have reduced oppor- 
tunities for employment; consequently, the individual will find himself 
in a situation in which his opportunities are dependent upon forces 
over which he has no control. 

The use of machines and electronic apparatus to perform work 
Previously performed by human beings results in changes in employment 
Opportunity, Although workers are displaced when their jobs are taken 
over by machines, these changes also result in the creation of new posi- 
tions related to the building, maintenance, and “feeding” of the 
Machines. The advent of the electronic computor, which stores and 
performs many calculations involving vast amounts of data with in- 
credible speed, will eliminate many positions, but new positions are 
required in the preparation of information for the machine and in its 
Maintenance and development. à TES 

Of all the impersonal events that affect every aspect of the indi- 
Vidual's life, including his occupational opportunities, there is probably 
none whose impact can surpass that of war. In time of war, the personal 
Wishes and choices ol large numbers of men and women must be sub- 
Ordinated to the demands of the national situation. The student with 
talents and interests in music may be trained to fight as an infantry 
school teacher may 


Soldier, the girl who wanted to be an elementary 
Work as a riveter in an airplane factory. The ravages of war in terms of 
lives lost and physical injuries have a marked influence not only upon 
the occupational dec isions of the individuals directly involved but also 
Upon those of their families. The young mother whose husband is killed 
Overseas evaluates her situation and the occupational opportunities open 
to her in the light of her need to support herself and her children. 
The athletic cach blinded in combat must re-evaluate his opportunities 
for work as he seeks new ways to earn a living. 

In addition to the dramatic and obvious influences of war upon 
the Opportunities for employment, there are important but less obvious 
Social and psychological results. Through contacts with persons and 
Places that woud Ster wie have been inaccessible, many men acquire 
a deepened awareness of the nature of the world and the people in it. 
Although these experiences are side products of war, they may alter 
dividual life patterns and introduce some men to new occupational 
ample, the many men who took advantage 


Possibilities, Consider, for ¢ $ 
Of veterans’ educational benefits to acquire technical or academic train- 
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ing that was not previously available to them or in which they had not 
been interested. 

In addition to war itself, the preparation for war also may facilitate 
changes in industry or develop new occupations and opportunitics. The 
development of atomic energy for peaceful purposes has been brought 
closer by the development of the atomic and hydrogen bombs, and the 
for indi- 


fields of atomic energy now offer occupational opportunity 
viduals whose talents, abilities, and interests lie in many areas. Twenty 
years ago, or even ten years ago, these same persons would not have had 
such opportunities available to them. Comparable examples could be 
cited in the fields of rocketry and in the various specialties concerned 
with the conquest of outer space. 

Less obvious than the effects on men’s occupational lives of large- 
scale forces, such as wars and depressions, are the arbitrary restrictions 
the members of a profession, school, or union may place upon entry to 
their ranks. Such restrictions may make it difficult or impossible for 
members of certain racial or religious groups to obtain necessary train- 
ing, regardless of their abilities and interests. When, through no fault 


of their own, persons are denied access to the training or occupation of 
their choice, they are bound to feel dejected and to experience many of 
the reactions that accompany frustrations. The form and effects of these 


reactions will depend upon the individu: 
and personal resources, as well as the alternatives avi 


s self-concept and his emotional 


le to him. 


Impersonal events must be accorded considerable importance in assessing 
an individual's level of psychological development, and occupational 
restrictions provide very re 


l sources of stress and threat to the persons 
encountering them. In the assessment of development, reactions 10 re- 
strictions, as well as the fact that restrictions are encountered, are 
evaluated. In this connection it should be noted that the pattern of 
potentialities for each individual suggests that success and satisfaction are 
available, not in just one occupational activity but in a number of them. 


Leisure 


The typical American spends less time at his work than did his 
father, and his father spent less time at his work than did his father. 
In 1850 the average work week was about 70 hours; in 1950 it had 
dropped to 10 hours, and the trend is expected to continue (7). As the 
number of hours committed to work decreases. the significance ol non- 
work hours in the life of the individual increases. ‘The typical American 
worker will soon have available, exclusive of sleeping, cating, and body 
care, eleven hours for every eight he spends at work (7). He can devote 
himself to a variety of pursuits; he may watch television, garden, go to 
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a symphony, play with his children, read, or talk to his friends. What- 
ever his inclinations, he has more time to pursue them, and he can look 
ing proportion of nonwork hours. 


forward to a progressively incr 

The individual is at leisure when he is not at work and when he is 
doing whatever he chooses, free of any sense of obligation or duty. From 
his leisure activities he achieves satisfactions great enough to cause him 
to think about and arrange periods of time to engage in these activities. 
Leisure activities may be active, such as participation in a sport or in 
artistic creation, or they may be passive, such as engaging in spectator 
sports, attending concerts, or visiting museums and art galleries. Leisure 
activities can include solitary pursuits such as reading or quiet contem- 
plative activity, or they can bring the individual into contact with other 
persons with whom he converses or with whom he participates in a sport 
or activity, Some aspects of leisure activities are creative in that they 
allow man to develop his potentialities and to employ his talents and 
skills in new ways. Leisure activities often have a re-creative function. 
They enable man to renew his energies, to restore himself, and thus to 
Prepare himself to again confront the demands of his everyday respon- 
sibilities, including those connected with his work. 

In his leisure time the individual explores and experiments with 
experiences that are outside those available to him in the usual course 
of his work or occupation. The office worker who enjoys refinishing 
furniture and the physician who derives satisfaction from playing the 
cello are extending their experience beyond what is available within the 
limits of their professions. i 

The demarcation between work and leisure activity is not always 
clear, however, One instance of difficulty arises in the categorization of 
those work activities haying a strong obligatory character. For example, 
Many individuals engage in nonwork activities out of a sense of compul- 
sion or duty in order to comply with expectations associated with the 
Various voles they fulfill. An individual may work in his garden, repair 
his house, or tutor his children out of a sense of obligation to his home 
and family; he may fulfill his role as a member of the community by 
is a Civil Defense Warden or as a member of the Town Planning 


Serving 
Commission. An element of obligation also permeates those nonwork 
activities performed in order to advance one’s career. The lawyer and 
slesan may join certain social groups to meet prospective clients. A 
Carpenter may invest time in study to obtain a contractor's license, and 
individuals 111 technical and professional areas may spend hours reviewing 
the latest developments in order to “keep up” with their fields. 
Another problem in classification arises in the categorization of 
activities performed during work time that are of paramount interest 
to the individual and in which he would rather expend energy and 
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time than he would in any other pursuit. The craftsman, for example, 
performs his work not out of a sense of obligation but out of a fecling 
of achievement and gratification with the product of his efforts. His 
intrinsic commitment to himself, to his skill, and to his work activities 
is of such a nature that his preferences lead him to extend his skills and 
knowledge, and he freely elects to follow pursuits related to his craft 
rather than take advantage of alternate opportunities for the investment 
of his time. Even though it is difficult in all instances to distinguish 
work from leisure activities, the general distinction that leisure involves 
nonobligatory activities performed during nonworking hours has sufficient 
value to be used in discussing the issue of leisure in relation to psycho- 
logical and social development. 

With increased time available for nonwork activities, the worker 
often will feel a sense of responsibility for deciding how he will spend his 
time. In addition, under the influence of a persisting and somewhat 
Puritanic cultural belief that work is virtuous and idleness, play, and 
leisure are sinful, the person often feels guilty when he is not at work or 
when he is not spending his time doing “worthwhile” things. He thus will 
respond to values acquired early in life and feel that activities engaged 
in for their own pleasurable value are, if not immoral, somewhat 
improper. 

When leisure is considered in the context of the retired worker, 
there is often the implication that questions pertaining to the use of 
nonwork time did not exist prior to his retirement. This prevalent belief 
is incorrect, for the range and depth of the individual’s interests as he 
goes through his entire developmental span will determine how he 
utilizes his nonworking hours, just as it will determine how he invests of 
himself during his working hours. 

The use of leisure time not only reflects the developmental stage 
the individual has achieved but also plays a vital role in contributing to 
the level of his psychological development. To the degree to which the 
individual is able to extend his awareness, to further his skills and 
achieve gratifications that are not ordinarily available within his work 
experience, to this extent psychological development is facilitated through 
leisure activities. This is not to say, however, that all activities under- 
taken during one’s nonworking hours, such as gambling, excessive drink- 
ing, and indiscriminating contacts with others, are necessarily conducive 
to psychological development. Some leisure time activities, such as tele- 
vision viewing, spectator athletics, movies, and card playing, contribute 
more to the maintenance of the personality than to its extension and 
development; these primarily involve the re-creative, relaxing, restful, or 
diversionary functions of leisure in contrast to those that are creative and 
developmental. Even though they do not necessarily make a positive con- 
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tribution to the extension and development of the personality, such 
pursuits serve significant psychological, physical, and social functions, and 
most individuals need such activities. 

The creative and enriching utilization of leisure time gradu- 
ally emerges from the experiences of childhood and adolescence. In the 
child's play behavior there are many opportunities to experience 
Vicariously the roles he will ultimately be expected to fill. During 
adolescence activities are often undertaken on a trial-and-error basis, as 
the teenager seeks out areas of gratification and interest that he later may 
explore more fully. It is during this period of life that new experiences 
in art, music, drama, journalism. athletics, or debating are included in the 
school program. Such experiences can generate sufficient interest and 
Motivation for the individual to pursue them voluntarily, although the 
es the interest will sometimes change. For 


mode in which he expr 
example, a high school student may acquire sufficient appreciation of 
the technical facets of an activity as a participant for him to adopt the 
role of an observer or a passive participant when active participation is 
no longer appropriate. 

During the young adult years the issue of leisure becomes clearly 
delineated, largely because leisure and work stand in close relationship 
to one another. Without work there can be no leisure, for leisure, by 
definition, has to do with not 
Which the individual is free to elect how he will spend his time. In condi- 
tions of unemployment or enforced idleness, there is no leisure. Most 
young adults first engage in full-time employment during this period of 
their lives, and the value of time becomes increasingly apparent to 
adult gives careful consideration to how weekends, 


aworking and nonobligatory experience in 


them. The young 
evenings, holidays, and vacations are to be spent. 

Often he is subtly pushed by social forces within his community 
and among his friends toward conforming to patterns of utilization of 
Nonworking time. Not to go along with the group can invite loss of 
Prestige and peer approval, while compliance with the group pattern of 
activity often removes the quality of leisure from such participation. 
This occurs when the individual compulsively and ritualistically engages 
Without pleasure in the group's leisure activities. Commercial interests, 
through popular media such as television, often exploit such tendencies 
toward conformity by emphasizing the value of their products or services, 
Which are geared to the vacationer, the prospective traveler, or the per- 
Son who is interested in improving his appearance. 

Concern has been expressed about whether the nation’s schools have 
been neglecting the development of appropriate leisure time activities. 
This concern has been heightened by the greater emphasis in recent years 
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on the so-called solid or academic courses, which often provide the 
student with little opportunity to extend experience. The schools have 
also been critized for attempting to undertake too broad a responsibility, 
and it has been suggested that they should increase their emphasis upon 
academic areas of training. Such criticism often fails to take into account 
the fact that the amount of time available to most individuals for non- 
work activities is increasing. Many leisure activities constitute a part of 
the cultural heritage that is not included in the rather narrow academic 
and technical programs offered and emphasized in most high schools; 
therefore, if students are not provided with the opportunity of sampling 
the gratifications to be achieved from art, music, and citizenship activity, 
it may well be asked where these would be acquired. It is naive to 
assume that many students have families that would or could provide 
them with sufficient exposure to these cultural areas. 

The leisure activities selected will depend, of course, on the values 
and previous experiences of the individual. The point is that the psycho- 
logical function served by the activity is of greater importance than 
the modality of expression. For this reason it is not appropriate to list 
desirable activities; rather the desirability of the individual's questioning 
his own leisure activities from the standpoint of his own self-interest 
should be emphasized. 

Erich Fromm has declared (6) that much of man's activity in the 
highly complex industrial society of the western world has 
man from himself. Applied to the present context of leisure, Fromm's 


“alienated” 


point is that man may invest his energies in ways that prevent his getting 
close to himself or to others. If there is a wish for distance from the 
human situation, then leisure time activities can provide the individual 
with a vehicle for accomplishing this. On the other hand, if there is the 
need and capacity to move toward others and oneself, then there are 
leisure time activities that can provide the context in which such move- 
ment can occur. And when large segments of the population have the 
urge to engage in ritualistic behaviors that will occupy their time. 
enabling them to be in close physical proximity to one another while at 
the same time obviating the chance for psychological closeness, then the 
society can be counted on to provide structures within which such needs 
can be met. The contemplative, speculative consideration of the times 
and the issues of life that may occur in solitude or in discussions with 
a friend is, for example, far less prevalent than formerly; it is regarded 
as an unnecessary luxury. The contemplative questioning of one’s per- 
sonal values is out of keeping with the tempo of our complex society, 
which leads one to be on the go whether at work or at play, to be 
attuned to the outside world, and to believe that responses to one’s own 
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needs or quiet consideration of personal issues are outside the accepted 
scope of leisure time patterns. 

By this time the reader must be well aware of the role that personal 
values play in the utilization of leisure time. The individual who values 
himself and others highly will engage in activities that are apt to be quite 
different from those favored by individuals who have little esteem for 
themselves or anyone else. The person who values himself highly or (to 
put it in the terms we have utilized throughout the text) who has 
achieved a high level of psychological development will be relatively free 
of the compulsion to engage in “recreational” activities for the sake 
of conforming to the dictates of his group. Such an individual is able 
le arrive at his own decisions about the activities in which he will invest 
himself and his energies. He will be able to protect himself from intru- 
sion when he feels the need to be alone. The individual who values 
himself highly engages in activities that are personally satisfying and 
that extend his experience and further his psychological development. 

Since the person we are describing holds himself in high regard, he 
also holds others in high regard; some of his activities with people 
Will therefore be gratifying and profitable for both himself and them. 
When such activities are engaged in, however, they will not have an 
obligatory quality. Rather, the time he elects to spend with children 
out leader, Little League coach, or hospital 


as a Sunday School teacher, s 
Volunteer worker constitutes a 
tribution he makes to the development of others. The uses made of 
their leisure time by individuals who have achieved a high order of 
s not only brings them gratifications and con- 
a whole benefits. Within 


source of satisfaction through the con- 


Psychological development 
tributes to other individuals, but the society, 
n can to the fullest extent be himself while 


his leisure activities the citize ext 
at the same time enjoying the responsibilities of citizenship. He has the 
lime and the inclination to invest 
an active interest in the 


of himself in his local, state, or 


National government through 4 nes and in the 
ropriate to such issues. Through his leisure time he 


Political actions app j i 
ies both to himself and to his 


is able to direct his attention and energ 


environment in such ways that his alienation from his own humanity 


and from the humanness of others is diminished. 

Man’s work and leisure activities together provide in large measure 
a picture of his life. They reflect what he has learned about himself and 
What life contains of value to him. In this connection the views of 
Charles K. Brightbill, one of the leaders in the field of recreation, are 
of considerable interest. In his book, Man and Leisure (2), he expresses 
a philosophy that eloquently sums Up the relationship of leisure to 


man’s development: 


1 
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If there is a key to satisfying living, it is not easily found. We can 
only hope, even though we may be unable to define it, that when we 
come upon it, we can recognize it. Surely it is, to some degree at 
least, to be found along the path of humility and the realization that 
much as we want to be at the center of the good and sparkling world, 
we are only an infinitesimal part of a larger pattern. We are only 
somebody in relation to somebody else, only something in relation 
to something else. If we expect too much, we shall inevitably clash 
with the expectations of others. This secret to happiness, if it is a 
secret, is certainly to be discovered in affection given and service 
rendered, in using our capacities to grow, in knowing and pre- 
serving beauty, and in not abusing our bodies and minds or dis- 
sipating our energies. The key may also be found in the feeling of 
kinship toward all living things—including man—and in the inner 
man in tune with his universe. For leisure ought to be the time for 
cultivating ourselves in the whole of creation. We can be truly 
happy only if we enjoy life and establish such a state as being not 
only desirable but indispensable; otherwise we are as lumps of clay. 
It is the life often contemptuous of worldly success and characterized 
more by simplicity than by luxury, more by understanding than 
by monetary gain. 

Latent in leisure are tremendous potential forces for good that 
are ready and awaiting that time when our social thinking and 
action mature to unleash them for the benefit of all humanity.! 


Summary 


The crucial experiences in the life of the young adult involve 
his work and his love relationships. Work affords him not only a means 
of livelihood but also contact with others of similar interests and various 
opportunities for the maintenance and enhancement of his self-concept. 
Work itself may be the primary source of satisfaction, as well as an instru- 
ment through which various needs can be fulfilled. It not only satisfies 
the body’s need for activity, but enables the individual to fulfill the 
psychological needs of relatedness to others, achievement, and prestige. 
Intellectual and physical abilities, psychological characteristics, sex role, 
and social and economic factors all affect vocational choice. The effects 
of previous psychological experience are reflected in an individual's voca- 
tional development. In our culture, man’s motivation to work should 
not be oversimplified, for no single explanation is adequate; rather, a 
number of motives account for his occupational activities, activities to 
which he devotes the major part of his life. 

1 Reprinted by permission from C. K. Brightbill, Man and Leisure: A Philosophy 
of Recreation. © 1961, Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 
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As the number of hours that man is required to spend at his work 
increase. His non- 


declines, his opportunities to pursue his own interes 
working time will include some activity that is obligatory: activity per- 
formed because it is expected of him as a parent, citizen, or member of 
a profession, He will also engage in a wide range of leisure activities 
that are chosen freely and performed without obligation. He may be an 
active participant in an athletic contest or a passive television viewer: 
the activity may be relaxing and restore his energies or it might deplete 
them. 

Leisure activities both 
The tradition linking nonwork activities to sin 


contribute to and reflect the individual's 
developmental level. 
has tended to obscure the importance of leisure activity in the develop- 
ment of the individual. Man must have time and opportunity if he is to 


approach the fulfillment of his potentialities. 
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JO. 


The Young Adult Years: Love 


Of all the relationships an individual experiences in his life- 
time, none commands his attention more fully than love and marital 
relationships. llis reactions to the stresses and uncertainties of the pre- 
Marital period and to the challenge of entering a love relationship 
Constitute some of the most difficult tests of his interpersonal develop- 
Ment. The love relationship is given special emphasis in this book 
because it has broad application to many interpersonal relationships 
and because it has acute significance for young adults who are in the 
Process of selecting, wooing, or marrying the person of their choice; 
furthermore, the topic of love assumes väst social significance in these 
times, The Biblical injunction, “Love thy neighbor as thysell” takes on 
Special meaning in a world that now possesses the technological capacity 


to destroy itself, even though the word love does not usually call forth 


thoughts of international politics. 


The Love Relationship 


In its general sense, loving is an active process in which the 
loving person achieves his own personi u fulfillment and deepest sense of 
8Tatification through his contributions to the self-fulfillment and gratifi- 

cation of another, Sullivan expressed a similar concept when he said that 
love js a state in which “the satisfaction or security of another person 
becomes as significant as one’s own satisfaction or security” (10). The 


18 relationship with her child achieves gratifica- 


Mother engaged in a lovit 
tion from contributing to his development and welfare. Such love is 
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unconditional; the mother does not require the child to earn that love. 
She provides him with affection, concern, and care, not because he is 
cute, cuddly, or precocious, but because as her child he requires these 
attentions, and when she administers them, they provide her with feelings 
of pleasure and self-fulfillment. In love relationships between parents and 
children, which will be discussed in detail later, the greatest development 
of the children is possible; it is this type of relationship that is con- 
sidered most desirable from the standpoint of personal development, 
for such love does not have to be bought by behaviors or achievements 
that please and satisfy the parent. The child receives the feeling that as 
a human being he is worthy and valued by the persons who are im- 
portant to him; he does not have to perform for this love, because it is 
there under all conditions, at all times, and without qualification. 

Loving has as its central characteristic the giving of one’s energy, 
one’s time, and most important, one’s emotional commitment. As it has 
been noted, this quality, the giving of oneself, is quite different from that 
implied by the idea of “being in love” or “falling in love,” which 
emphasizes receiving the energy, attention, and affection of someone. In 
the passive concept of love, Erich Fromm points out, the major objective 
is to find the right object, the person who will provide the desired 
gratifications, rather than to develop one’s own ability to contribute to 
the gratifications and self-fulfillment of another person. 

It should be clear that the act of giving which characterizes the love 
relationship is not undertaken for the purpose of enhancing self-esteem 
through acts of self-sacrifice and martyrdom, nor is the giving under- 
taken for the purpose of presenting oneself to the public as a generous or 
good person, or bribing the loved one into returning that love. The 
giving is not motivated by the desire to allay anxiety or expiate guilt 
by doing good acts. The person able to love gives spontaneously; it is a 
natural way of relating to other human beings and comes easily and 
appropriately. The ability to give love requires attention, perception, 
sensitivity, and integrity, and the general concept of the love relation- 
ship is one that applies to all human relationships; to the love that a 
person may have for his parents, for his children, or for his friends. 


Friendship 


The first of the two broad categories of relationships subsumed 
under the generic term of “The Love Relationship” is friendship. It is 
followed by a discussion of Sexual Love Relationships. 

In the following characterization of friendship its significance as a 
love relationship is quite evident. 
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Friendship exists between two human beings who seck to relate to 
each other; to the observer it appears the two have special enjoy- 
ment when they meet, they are interested in each other and their 
relation resists adversity. In time of need either will lend a helping 
hand to the other. When separated there is a desire to return and 
to take up the joys of their intimate association. If one is maligned 
or comes upon misfortune, the other will defend and lend support. 
Over a period of time, communality of thought and quick under- 
standing are testimony to their psychological proximity. There are no 
commitments, no duties to the other, only a strong liking that each 
feels for the other and a want instead of an obligation. The expres- 
sion of two selves becomes enhanced and enriched with the creation 
of novelty. From the one, the other learns and so they develop to- 
gether through the history of their relationship. 


Another example of the similarity of friendship and love is found 
in the responses of young women to the questions “What do you mean 
When you say ‘friend’ ?” and “What, in general, do you expect of your 
friends and they of you?” Their answers included: “Someone who wants 
' “| Someone you get along with, do things with and 


the best for you. .. 
who will let you know when you are 


who will help you. ... Someone 
Someone you can be yourself with.“ A 


doing something wrong. .. k 
tolerant, understanding, 


friend was further described as considerate, 
trustworthy, loyal, and able to keep secrets. (J). 155 
The meanings generally assigned to love and friendship usually do 

e gs £ ) K 


not make clear their common identity. This 
ed very narrowly. Love is most often thought 


is because both love and 


friendship are usually defin 
of as a sexually oriented relationship between a man and a women, and 
friendship as a nonsexual relationshi] : 
e minor confidences. 


primarily sexual and that 


between two people who enjoy 


One another’s company and exchang 
The belief that all love relationships are 
all friendships are nonsexual suggests incorrectly that deep and significant 
relationships between persons of the same sex must be based on sexual 
imerest, or that relationships be 
Must have a sexual component in orde: 5 
feature of one type of love relationship, 
all love relationships. 
a highly rewarding human 


tween members of the opposite 


es 
r to qualify as love relationships. 
W hile sexuality is an important 
It is not a basic requirement of 

Friendship as a love relationship is * 
experience. The trust, aflection, and respect that friends hold for one 
another provides many opportuni 
and the other's development. Consider, for example, the statement that 


ties for each to contribute to his own 


l Reprinted by permission from M. Nesbitt, Friendship, Love, and Values: A 


Technical Report. Princeton, N.J- Educational Testing Service. Copyright, 1959. 
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“a friend is someone you can be yourself with.“ In other words, with a 
friend one does not have to be on guard or “put on an act.” The psy- 
chological implication is that people need a respite from their daily 
attempts to maintain and enhance their personalities and the opportunity 
to be with someone and at the same time to let down one’s defenses is 
doubly welcome. Because the friend is trusted not to capitalize on our 
weaknesses or in any other way hurt us, we feel free to air our fears and 
exhibit our weaknesses as well as show our “good side.” A friend's 
criticism is therefore not perceived as a threat to our self-esteem but is 
accepted as evidence of his concern. 

Since friendships develop over a period of time, it is often believed 
that friendship can be explained solely on the basis of the amount of 
time persons spend together. This belie! is found to be an inadequate 
explanation of what occurs in the acquaintance process, a process studied 
intensively by Newcomb and his associates at the Unive ty of Michigan 
(7, 8). Seventeen male transfer students who met as strangers and who 


lived in the same student house were carefully studied during their first 
semester together. For four or five hours each week data relevant to 
their degree of attraction for one another were obtained by interviews, 
questionnaires, and tests. This experiment was repeated a year later 
under comparable conditions with seventeen new subjects. 

It was found that proximity or opportunity for contact helped the 
students to become acquainted with one another by allowing for the 
exchange of mutually rewarding information, thus it is not merely the 
amount of time spent together that is important but rather whether the 
communication taking place is rewarding. In general, the results ol 
Newcomb’s study indicated a relationship between attraction and 
perceived similarity of attitudes. Subjects tended to like those whom 
they thought agreed with them on important and relevant issues. For 
example, they liked those who perceived them as they perceived them- 
selves—they tended to like those who agreed with their own positive 
and negative impressions ol their self-image. Other findings showed that 
subjects tended to like the persons they believed liked them, and that 
as the students came to know one another, those who shared similar at- 
titudes toward other house members became more attracted to each 
other. It appears that, on the whole, increased knowledge about a friend's 
attitudes causes one to feel closer or withdraw, depending on the extent 
of attitude agreement. In some instances, however, individuals ignore 
or distort information regarding those they consider highly attractive 
in order to retain contact with them. 

While many persons are drawn together by similarities, there are 
also persons who become lriends because their diflerences complement 
one another, A timid person and an outspoken one may find in each 
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other's contrasting qualities elements that balance or complete their own 
systems. The timid person may draw courage from his partner's aggres- 
traint from his friend. 


Siveness while the outspoken one may gain Sella 

There is another relationship that is frequently termed “friendship” 
yet fails to qualify as such according to the interpretation followed in 
this text. Its basis is admiration. A person is esteemed because he meets 
a standard set quite apart from considerations of his personal and social 
that of a college man who, valuing athletic 


characteristics. An example i 
friend” for his sports achievements. Should 


prowess, greatly admires at 
the successful athlete lose interest in sports and redirect his energies to 
other areas, he would lose his status as “friend” with our college man 
because he no longer conforms to the standard, Here, intrinsic worth is 
secondary to extrinsic characteristics. The individuality of the friend 
and the quality of attachment to him are of less significance than in love 
relationships. In addition, the admirer may be seeking vicarious satis- 
with an individual who possesses the qualities 


faction by identifying i 
if the friend responds in any measure, the 


lacking in himself, Moreover, a l 
admirer feels his worth to be enhanced because he receives attention 
from such an admirable person. The admired one, in turn, may need the 


adulation and approval that a bevy of admirers prov ides him because 
Of an inordinate need for recognition. 
Ships are not love relationships, they ser 


Therefore, although these relation- 


e psychological purposes and 
can be of great significance to the participants. 
Friendship as a love relationship can characterize the attitudes and 
behaviors of persons of the same or different sex toward one another. 
It is diflerentiated from the sexual love relationship in that friends do 
not engage in sexual behavior with one another. When a love relation- 
ship aspects overt sexuality, then for purposes ol 


has as one of its : ee l 
“Sexual Love Relationship” is appropriate. 


Categorization the term 
Sexual Love Relationships 


THE HETEROSEXUAL LOVE 
RELATIONSHIP 


In this section issues relevant to the marital relationship are 


given primary attention. This is not to say that heterosexual love re- 
lationships Biiteile of mrariage do not occur. It also does not imply that 
all sexual relationships within marriage are love relationships—and_the 
net of love indicated expressly does not equate sexual behavior and 
Ove, 


Since the individual usually decides for himself whom he will 
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marry, without restrictions imposed by tradition, convention, or custom, 
the basis upon which his decision is made warrants careful attention. 
If one were to ask young people the question, “Upon what will you base 
he would receive comments such as, “My 


your decision to marry?” 
decision to marry will be based on whether or not I am in love with the 
person.” If he then inquired about the meaning of the term “being in 
love,” he would probably be told that the question was a difficult one, 
since love cannot be easily defined and has a different meaning for 
everyone. Others might point out that there is a stirring emotional 
quality to the state of being in love; that physical desire and the in- 
dividual’s attractiveness contribute to this emotional state; that the 
“loved person” possesses all the virtues and few, if any, of the frailties: 
that there is little interest in being with anyone other than the loved 
person, who provides a sense of well being and can be talked with for 
hours about the most confidential of matters. Finally, it might be stated 
that shared activities take on a special meaning, and that time spent 
with the loved person is pleasurable, regardless of what is done. 

If being in love is as described, what then accounts for the high 
incidence of marital unhappiness? Is it that the persons change? Or can 
it be that somehow the person who was once seen as the epitome of 
perfection is now seen differently? Is it that the marriage partner is 
perceived as a human being with the strengths and weaknesses of a 
human being? Or do the vicissitudes of life and the stresses that are 
products of family life, involving children, budgeting, illness, disappoint- 
ment, and responsibility, account for marital failure? 

Although it is probable that each of these contributes to the 
disenchantment that many people experience after marriage, two in 
particular require elaboration: the tendency to misperceive the “loved 
one” prior to marriage, and the expectations of the marital relationship. 
Several possible sources of this misperception can be cited: 

1. The person had been known only in certain situations that called 
forth his “best” behavior. Dating and courtship involved “having fun,” 
being entertained, and other activities in which the persons were not 
required to evidence responsibility or deep concern for one another. 
‘They knew each other under the most favorable circumstances, and, 
at best, these circumstances provided only a limited basis for knowing 
the many aspects of individual make-up that are important in the marital 
relationship. 

2. The need to be loved by a perfect person resulted in the distorted 
perc eption of the loved one as being that person. 

3. The loved one was regarded as possessing the actual or wished- 
for qualities of persons who had been loved in the past. 
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Distortions of the second and third types also serve the function 
of enhancing self-esteem, for if the perfect person loves one, then one 
must be a very worthy person. Such projections can also have a quality 
of near-desperation. It is as if the person says, “This is the perfect 
relationship, for if it isn’t, then there will never be a better one.” This 
bout remaining unmarried, 


desperation is sometimes related to anxieti 
which are common in our culture. A marriage that is initiated by a 
“love relationship” based on such perceptual distortions has a shaky 
foundation. 

In addition to providing the basis for the [amily structure, the 
Marriage relationship creates the social unit through which children are 
brought into the world. It provides one of the deepest and most mean- 
ingful of all human experiences, for it presents to those who are capable 
of taking advantage of it the opportunity for the greatest possible satis- 
faction of the need to feel related, to feel in communion with another 
human being, and to participate in the total range of the behaviors 
encompassing the essence of being human. If “being in love” does not 
Provide an adequate basis for entering into this kind of marriage re- 
lationship, what type of love relationship will provide an adequate 
foundation for an enduring marriage? 

The answer to this question is that the best basis for marriage is a 
love relationship reciprocal in character and entered into by persons 
Possessing the ability to love. Such a relationship differs from the popular 
conception of “being in love” and it requires a great deal of the 
Participants. In the meaning here give ; ; 
Possesses the ability to love, nor is everyone capable of entering hetero- 
Sexual love relationships. 

Two important qualifications in the i : ; i 
be noted. Ability, as the following discussion in- 
to many skills, attitudes, and characteristics, 
For purposes of convenience the collective 


n to the term love, not everyone 


interpretation of the term “the 


ability to love” must 
dicates, refers to abilities, 
NOL to a unitary capacity. Laan 
form of the noun is employed. Second, these abilities, both demon- 


Stated and potential will range from minimal to ideal, hence the 


ability to love is a matter of degree, it is not an “either you have it or 
You don’t” proposition. 


Within the heterosexual | l d 
cerned about each other, and each participates in the effort to contribute 


to the other's self-fulfillment; each receives his maximal gratification 
behalf of the other person, and the sell- 


ove relationship, both persons are con- 


Irom elforts expended on 
Interests of each become inextricabl 
other. Within this merging of self-identities, there is no pressure for the 
artners can treat one another with 


y linked to the self-interests of the 


loss of individual integrity; the p 
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mutual respect, and the relationship is not characterized by the domi- 
nance of one member and the submission of the other, nor by the loss 
of the integrity of one through the other's subjugation. In such relation- 
ships there is a capacity for sharing and no need for manipulation, in- 
direction, or deceit. 

In considering the sexual aspect of this love relationship, we must 
not make the error of equating it with a relationship that exists solely 
or primarily to afford the participants relief from their sexual tensions. 
The term “to make love” is popularly interpreted to refer to sexual 
intercourse, and this usage reflects a cultural tendency to equate love 
with sexual intercourse. When the relationships between men and 
women are characterized by the term “heterosexual love,” it has an 
important sexual component, but a sexual relationship is not necessarily 
a love relationship. Sexual relationships may spring from the individuals’ 
physical needs for sexual outlets and from psychological motives having 
to do with self-esteem. Marriages based upon sexual relationships alone 
fail to fulfill their participants’ deepest needs, since the mutual ability 
to provide temporary relief from sexual tensions will not form the basis 
for an enduring relationship within which there is the opportunity for 
maximum gratification of the relatedness need. 

In the sexual relationship without love the individual is concerned 
with his own immediate needs, and his own wishes and desires are of 
primary importance to him. His partner is only an instrument for pro- 
viding gratification. Although in its early phases the sexual relationship 
may be an exciting and thrilling experience in which the elements ol 
conquest, lust, and demonstration of one’s own powers all play a part, 
such a relationship loses its potential to excite after a period of time, 
and partners seek others who hold greater promise of gratification. 

To say that sexual intercourse comprises one aspect of the hetero- 
sexual love relationship is not to discount the importance of the physical 
aspects ol the love relationship, but rather to suggest that it is not, as is 
sometimes supposed, the major issue of the relationship. The physical 
aspects ol the love relationship between husband and wife provide the 
opportunity for each partner to contribute to the gratification of the 
other. The sexual component of the love relationship is one in which 
mutual concern, sensitivity, and aflection result in the merging ol both 
the psychological and the physical selves. It has been said that sexual 
incompatibility is a major cause of marital discord. Since sexual in- 
compatibility is usually a sign that one or both of the individuals are 
unable to demonstrate the maturity required by the love relationship, 
the mere perlecting of sexual techniques is for most persons an in- 
adequate solution to marital difficulties. 
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HIPS 


HOMOSEXUAL LOVE RELATIO 


Love relationships may develop between persons who, as a 
result of their identifications during childhood, are sexually aroused by 
members of their own sex. It must, of course, be noted here, as in the 
case of the heterosexual relationship, that the defining characteristic of 
love relationships is not found in sexual activity per se. For the homo- 
sexual as lor the heterosexual, the degree ol gratification received 
through the contribution to the partner's development constitutes the 
decisive determinant of the love relationship. Because the homosexual 
may have unusual difficulties for both psy hological and social reasons 
i riences, including love relationships, some 


m many interpersonal expe 


additional information is provided here about the homosexual. 


Social and psychological problems confronting the homosexual are 
lrequently compounded by society's failure to provide the assistance he 
requires. In place of treatment, such persons may be punished and 
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Stracized for transgressing the moral codes of the community ind for 


behaving in ways not in keeping with role expectations. The topic of 
homosexuality evokes such strong antipathies and raises so much anxiety 
that its open discussion rarely occurs. As a consequence, the erroneous 


belief persists that homosexuals are all child molesters or drug addicts 


s or adopting the manner 


and are given to wearing the clothe sms of the 


Opposite sex. 

The view is often expressed that 
acteristics associated with the opposite sex- 
as sensitive and sympathetic, it can be expected that men also will show 
such characteristics. Sometimes this point is extended to suggest that both 
ater capacities to respond physically to mem- 


all individuals have some char- 
If women are characterized 


men and women have gre T 

bers of their own sex than is generally supposed. That there may be a 
degree of latent (unexpressed) homosexuality in many persons who 
usually fulfill heterosexual roles is given some: a 
l by outside forces to association with 


support by the behaviors 


Of individuals who are restrictec > i 
In sexually segregated situations, such as 


me P 
members of their own sex. : ; 
e service outposts, where there is 


Prisons, residential schools, oF remot i ere 
minimal contact with members of the opposite sex, the incidence ol 
homosexual behavior is higher than in nonsegregated situations. 


‘The person whose sexual identification is confused or whose identifi- 


cation is with the opposite sex is apt to experience considerable difficulty 
in both his intrapersonal and his interpersonal relationships. In metro- 
Politan areas such individuals may drift into relationships with other 
homosexuals and become members 


segments al the community. They 


of small and highly self-contained 
confine their social relationships to 
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others like themselves, and their subculture takes on many of the char- 
acteristics of other minority groups. Although their interpersonal re- 
lationships are limited, they may feel a greater degree of relatedness than 
is possible for the person whose homosexual tendencies necessitate his 
isolation from other persons. 

Homosexuals may experience profound feelings of guilt, unworthi- 
ness, and depression. They may feel morally corrupt even though they 
are able to control their impulses toward members of their own sex. In 
social situations they may feel called upon to fill roles that they are 
emotionally unable to do; they may date and have relationships with the 
opposite sex in their efforts to conform to social expectations. They may 
be deeply troubled by their inability to respond emotionally, and may 
become disturbed when their partners make affectionate overtures toward 
them. Emotional reactions of revulsion, panic, or acute anxiety may 
occur, and eventually the individual may avoid relationships with mem- 
bers of the opposite sex, or may engage only in those that offer little 
possibility for emotional involvement. 


The Person Who Possesses the Ability to 
Love 


The person who is able to love possesses the characteristics of 
intrapersonal development that will be described in detail in Chapter 
12. Warmth and spontaneity characterize the interpersonal relationships 
of the individuals who are able to give and receive affection, but 
such characteristics are not necessarily evident in all interpersonal 
contacts of the individual, since they are more than affectations or 
mannerisms; they are reflections of the ways the individual feels toward 
those with whom he has developed close and meaningful relationships. 
and he can be identified by the behaviors he shows in these relationships. 

The person who approaches a high level of psychological develop- 
ment can give and receive affection; he is able to attend to the needs 
and wishes of others and to perceive them clearly. He is able to relate 
to others in ways that reflect his respect for them and for himself. 
Fundamental to the ability to love are those psychological factors that 
account for self-esteem and self-respect. Erich Fromm has pointed out 
that before an individual can love others, he must be able to love him- 
self. Contrary to popular opinion, to love oneself is not selfish, conceited, 
or egotistical. If the individual continually devalues himself, how can 
he value others? If he cannot accept his own strengths and weaknesses, 
how can he accept those of his associates? If the selfish person esteemed 
and respected himself, he would not need to be continually defensive 
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and protective of his own interests. And because he is so preoccupied 
with his own needs, he can only take from others without being truly 
able to give. To be capable of loving oneself, as Fromm uses the term, 
implies a regard for oneself as a human being and the possession of a 
sense of self-value and importance. Those who love themselves have 
little need to “prove” their worth, value, or importance in their relations 
With others: they do not have to impress, manipulate, or control other 
people. They do not deceive themselves or others as to their significance, 
nor do they use other people in achieving status or their own ends. The 
person who loves himself respects his own integrity as a human being, 
so he has no need to violate the integrity of any other person; he is able 
to respect the rights and dignity of his fellow men while at the same 
time asserting his own rights and dignity. 

The individual who possesses the ability to love is able to focus his 
attention upon the needs, wishes, and feelings of others. This implies 
that he is sufficiently free of preoccupations with himself to be able to 
turn his energies toward others. He can be interested, concerned, curious, 
and attentive in his relationships with other persons, for he has the 
Available energy to do so. . 7 

To persons who are chronically in a state of intrapsychic conflict, 
little energy is available for love relationships. When they almost con- 
Unually direct this energy toward themselves, to enhance their self- 
esteem, they may be described as narcissistic. The psychological concept 
Of narcissism was taken by Freud from the Greek myth of Narcissus, 
Whose indifference to the Teelings of others and whose rapturous self- 
admiration led the gods to turn him into the flower that bears his 
name, Persons who 118 narcissistic to a marked degree cannot attend 
to the feelings, wishes, or needs of others, because their psychological 
development has been retarded; they can turn their attention to other 
People only when they hope to gain something for themselves. It is ap- 
Parent that such persons are quite different from those characterized 
Previously as having self-confidence and self-respect. 

In addition to the intrapsychic conflicts that sap an individual's 
energy and cause him to be preoccupied with his own needs, defenses 
(denial, projection, rationalization) that function 18 protect against 
anxiety also can reduce his ability to turn his attention toward other 
People and can distort the wa 
is able to love can perceive others realistically; he sees them neither as 
Malevolent or depraved beings nor as beneficent or saintly creatures, but 
individuals with the strengths and weaknesses of human beings. He 
can meet and face people as they 5 
them his own unattainable wishes ot intolerable impulses. His percep- 


y he perceives them. The individual who 


as 
are, for he has no need to impute to 
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tions of people are such that he can meet and form his judgments ol 
them on the basis of observation rather than of prejudice or stereotype. 
He does not have to fear the wishes and motives of others, nor does he 
have to misperceive them. 

In addition to his being aware and perceptive of others, the person 
who is able to love can be responsive to them; he allows others to be 
themselves and to find sell-fulfillment in their own ways, for he has no 
need to make people over in his own image. He needs neither to 
dominate nor to submit in relationships; he is neither sadistic nor 
masochistic. He has no need to punish people, and he does not enjoy 
seeing them suffer. He does not have the need to be punished in order 


to feel that he is gaining his maximum gratification. He is not manipu- 


lative or seductive in his relationships, because he has no need to 
demonstrate his power by getting others to do what he wants nor does 
he feel that he must always comply with what others want from him. 
Finally, and perhaps most important, the person who has the 
capacity to enter a love relationship is able to give and tọ receive 
affection easily and without being self-conscious. He is able to respond 
to other persons readily and naturally and is neither ashamed nor 
embarrassed by the demonstration of his or their feelings. He views his 
own feelings as being a natural product of being human; he is not 
afraid of them nor does he need to exploit them. When he receives 
affection, he does so with pleasure and does not feel that he is unworthy 
or that the affection was received “under false pretenses.” When he 
zives or receives affection, he is able to do so in ways that embarrass 


and humiliate neither donor nor recipient. 

Such a person has his feelings available to him. Since he does not 
repress or deny his own emotional experiences, he is aware of how he 
feels toward other persons. In the process of giving or receiving allection, 
he is not threatened or frightened when his emotional impulses are 
activated to the point of requiring either direct expression or control. 
In such situations he has no need to withdraw by running away or 
denying the significance the experience has lor him. Erikson’s point 
(1) that variation exists in the degree to which persons approach the 
ideal state of development implied in the preceding pages is worth 
noung. 


Individuals will vary in the degree ol intensity, depth, richness, 
and fulfillment they experience from loving another person. The 
variations reflect differences in the development of the intrapsychic 
processes as a result of a person's interaction with his social environ- 
ment. The stronger the ego and the less intrapsychic conflict, the 
greater an individual's ability to love himself, and thus to receive 
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as well as give love spontaneously, appropriately, and without self- 
consciousness. The stronger the ego the less the fear of loss of ego 
through abandoning oneself to others. 


MARRIAGE 


The young adult inevitably either marries or considers mar- 
riage. Such considerations are usually in the context of a specific re- 
lationship with a specific person and are viewed in terms of the in- 
dividual’s needs and his feelings for and response to a member of the 
©Pposite sex. Although a subsequent section will focus upon the factors 


involved in an individual's deliberations about questions of when and 
ige may be viewed 


whom to marry, it is necessary first to note that mar 
not only as an intimate personal love relationship, but also as a social 
institution and as conferring a highly valued status. 

As a social and legal institution, there are laws pertaining to entry 
Into a state of marriage and to its dissolution. For example, many states 
not only have a license in order to wed but 


require that individuals 
that they submit medical certificates attesting to their freedom from 
venereal disease. Many states further require a waiting interval between 
the issuance of the marriage license 
ceremony, Society takes such measures to increase 
the resulting family unit will survive and that the children born in 
such a farts will have its protection and not become dependent upon 
the i and for similar reasons, society discourages 


and the actual performance of the 
the probability that 


community, In part, 
divorce, The legalized aspects of marriage 
pl ' irtly derived from tradition and religion 


reflect the value that is 


aced upon marriage, a value pi . 
and partly from awareness of the society's need for stable family units 
Within which children can have both parents available to them. Tra- 
ditional the social conventions pertaining to marriage are 
we the wedding reception, and the roles 


ol 


aspects ol 


ll known; the ceremony itself, 


best man and bridesmaids do not have to be elaborated here. It is 


Necessary merely to underline the point that these conventions are part 
Of the ritual relating to marriage as a ] 
amous. One man is married to one 


1 institution. 


In our culture, marriage is monog : 
Woman, and the nuclear family structure consisting of the husband, his 
vile, and their children is typi : 
Wile, s. sometimes live in the house and play a part 


al, even if relatives of the husband or 


S such as aged parent 
n the family affairs. Monogamy 
not 
ol 


and the nuclear family, however, are 


as universal as is sometimes assumed, nor are they inherent products 


the biological relationship of man and woman. In some societies 


one man may have several wives (Polygyny). and in other societies one 
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woman may have several husbands (polyandry), all of whom may live 
within the family and share the same shelter. 

However, although the form of the family structure may differ 
from society to society, it exists in all societies and is essential for the 
care of children. The monogamous form carries with it the expectation 
that the man and woman will live together and provide for their chil- 
dren. The incidence of divorce and marital unhappiness in our society 
is great, but persons contemplating marriage expect that their relation- 
ship will be a permanent one. In addition to the legal restrictions 
mentioned above, this expectation is further enforced by its strong sup- 
port and endorsement from the Protestant and Jewish religions and by 
the Catholic church's prohibition of divorce. Within the culture, 
divorced persons are frequently questioned and criticized, or it may be 
whispered that they are perverse or licentious in behavior. 

This emphasis upon the preservation of the family places a high 
premium upon making the correct decision as to whom to marry. In 
our society this decision is left to the two persons who will enter into 
the relationship, unless they are underage. The custom of allowing 
young people to decide for themselves whom they will marry without 
formal interference is by no means universal. In other societies such 
decisions are made by parents, often in consultation with marriage 
brokers. Considerations of class position, status, health, family back- 
ground, or dowry often enter into evaluations of marriage suitability 
and determine the arrangements. How the individuals feel toward 
each other and the emotional commitments that they have to others may 
be considered unimportant or even irrelevant. 

In some societies in which individuals are permitted to decide for 
themselves whom they will marry, the available choices are rigorously 
limited to persons with similar social positions, background, and reli- 
gion. Aside from some laws prohibiting racial intermarriage, in our 
society there are few such legal restrictions, and it is not unusual for 
persons of different religious faiths to marry or for persons to “fall in 
love” who have been reared in very different traditions, with different 
educational experiences and values. Considerations that enter into 
decisions regarding whom to marry are far less determined by tradition 
than is the case in cultures where class lines and family “place” are 
more rigidly defined. 

When persons marry who differ in ethnic identification, educational 
level, cultural background, political affiliation, and economic status, 
special problems can be expected to occur. These problems may range 
from those of a seemingly trivial nature, such as the emphasis to be 
placed upon having a neat and clean house, to more serious issues such 
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as where to live, how to distribute the family income, whom to befriend, 
and how to raise the children. 

Marriage not only represents a valued social institution in our 
culture, it also confers a valued status upon its members. The roles of 
husband and wife carry a degree of prestige and are a source of self- 
esteem to the individuals who have “achieved” such statuses. Although 
one out of ten men and at least one out of every seven girls in our 
society will never marry, both the expectation and the hope of most men 
and women is that they will marry and remain married. The psycho- 
logical problem of the unmarried in our society is a serious one. It is, 
for example, known that men tend to die at an earlier age than women, 
that men traditionally marry women who are somewhat younger than 
themselves, and that the estimated number of women in our population 
Who have never married or who are presently divorced or widowed runs 
as high as eight million (9). Many individuals are therefore bound to 
€xperience disappointment 
and the statistics that exhibit higher 1 
Carlier deaths among both single men and single women are of concern 


to society, 


with respect to a major goal in their lives, 
rates of suicide, alcoholism, and 


us points in the individual's develop- 


Within the culture and at vario ; ag : 
ige is reinforced in 


Ment, the idea of the worth and value of marr ir 
eotyped labels, such as “old maid.” 


Many Ways. Young people hear ster j ‘c n 
Parents often become anxious when their children do not “date” and 
subtly communicate their anxiety, frequently nonverbally. One's marital 
Status ration in a job promotion and advertisers 


atus sometimes is a conside Hen. nuts 
mouthwash, and hair oil by associating 


attempt to sell soap, deodorant, 
them with one’s attractiveness t 
m 


o the opposite sex. The prospect of re- 


ining unmarried, even for the individual who does so as a matter of 


Personal choice, can evoke anxiety and fear. ; > 
Prospect of living one’s life alone without the guarantee of physical and 
Psychological closeness to another is depressing. a 

arried woman is more difficult both psy- 


For many persons, the 


The situation for an unm ö 
chologically and socially than for a single 
of 


man. According to the mores 
ive one; the man is expected 


our culture, the woman's role is a pa ae 
to take the initiative in the relationships between the sexes. A difficult 
dilemma is posed for the unmarried woman; she faces the frustration 
resulting from passively hoping that she will be noticed by men who 
Will then make the proper social overtures coh ken li she fakes oR ue 
a course, she risks social disapproval for taking the initiative, risks the 
disapproval of the man or men she hopes to impress, ae WN 
bortantly, risks her own disapproval of herself for violating a deeply 
ingrained social rule of the game of man-woman relationships. Some 


Women, often with great subtlety, successfully interest men through ap- 
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pearances and behaviors that are carefully planned and carried out for 
the purpose of taking the initiative without appearing to do so. Such 
maneuverings are not always successful, however, and for many women, 
the duplicity and the skills required are so alien to their own concepts 
of proper role behavior that they cannot engage in this form of com- 
petition. 

Not only does the unmarried woman frequently have personal feel- 
ings of devaluation and of being unfulfilled and deprived of the op- 
portunity for motherhood, but our society tends to reinforce such de- 
valuation. Rarely is it assumed that the unmarried woman has chosen 
to remain single because she has not found a man with whom she can 
participate in a love relationship as described in the previous section. 
Jokes that feature the spinster lady or the old maid reflect this de- 
valuation of the role of the unmarried woman. Thus, for many women, 
attracting a husband constitutes a signal achievement, a mark of 
feminine adequacy, and a public statement that social expectations have 
been fulfilled. That single men and women encounter these difficulties 
should not lead us to think that they are denied the possibility for mean- 
ingful relationships with others, challenging work, or full and rewarding 
lives. 

The high positive regard afforded those who marry does not stem 
completely from the fact that marriage as an institution fulfills a special 
social function and hence may be valued as being “good” for the society. 
Rather, the value attached to marriage by the individual is a very 
personal matter. It assumes some degree of desirability as a personal 
objective because as a status it is valued by most persons in our society. 
The psychological significance the individual attaches to the state of 
being married will depend on many factors, including his sources of 
ril , 
enhancing self-esteem the always difficult choice of the right person to 


self-esteem. For the person to whom marriage is prim: a means of 


marry is even more difficult. The selection of the proper marital 
partner even when the person is not driven to marriage as a means of 
satisfying self-esteem needs is a complex and dificult process. As pre- 
viously noted, in this culture this significant decision is made by the 
persons involved. While in some societies the couples would have been 
matched on the basis of background and interests, and with the active 
participation of the parents, here they are responsible for making their 
own decisions, mainly in terms of their physical reactions to, perceptions 
of, each other. The possibilities of distortions of the “loved one” that 
have been cited, along with lack of clarity concerning the marital roles 
and the absence of psychological readiness lor mutual love relationships. 
account for the fact that many marriages turn out to be something 
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quite different from the ideal union the couples dreamed of during 
their courtship. 

During the period immediately following the Second World War, 
there was one divorce for every three marriages. Although the outlook 
for those presently marrying is somewhat less depressing, it must be 
noted that there are many marriage failures which never end in divorce, 
and these failures are defined in psychological rather than in legal or 
Sociological terms. In this sense, a marriage fails if the relationship does 
not fulfill the criteria of a love relationship between husband and wife. 
Such a marriage may be a failure from its beginning, although it never 
ends in divorce, and the structure of the family may be preserved until 
the relationship is ended by the death of one of the members. 

The extent of divorce and marital unhappiness means that their 
Causes are worthy subjects for investigation. Although numerous studies 
have been undertaken, it is difficult to apply their results to any partic- 
ular couple contemplating marriage, because there are many cases that 
are contrary to the general findings. Furthermore, marriage involves 
two persons and the nature of this relationship depends upon the level 
of development of the individual personalities and their unique inter- 
action, 

Psychological studies of marital happiness support the general 
Statement that individuals who are reasonably capable of loving, as it 
has been defined in this chapter, will have successful marital relation- 
ships, Studies also have indicated that the couple’s chances for a success- 
ful Marriage are best when their social, educational, and class back- 
Erounds are similar. Differences of religion and national origin have 
been found to be related to marital discord, providing a context in 
Which hostility toward the mate can be expressed. The attitudes toward 
the Marriage held by the couple's parents, the degree of happiness the 
Couple experienced as children, and the success of the parents’ mar- 
riages have all been found to be related to marital happiness. Also, 
Persons who are dissatisfied with their sex roles are less successful in 
their marriages than those who express satisfaction with them. 

For the person contemplating marriage who is ambivalent about 
nis potential partner, the reports of studies such as those cited above 
olten contribute to doubts and confusion. One research finding that 
does have considerable relevance for the person contemplating mar- 
riage, however, related the success of the marriage to the length of 
“ime the individuals were acquainted prior to marriage (2). It was 
found that individuals who knew one another for considerable periods 
Of time were more apt to have successful marriages than those whose 
Period of acquaintanceship was short. These data indicate that the better 
two beople know each other, the less the likelihood that they will be 
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disappointed or surprised at the behaviors and attitudes of their mates 
after marriage. During short periods of courtship it is possible to show 
only one’s “good side,” but this becomes more difficult over longer 
periods of time. Heyns (5) has noted that a person should not enter 
marriage hoping that the partner can be reformed, or that defects in 
his character can be corrected. It is likely that traits and characteristics 
which are found irritating and obnoxious to the partner before marriage 
will not only continue but will seem more unpleasant following marriage. 


PARENT-CHILD LOVE 


For persons who marry and who possess the ability to enter 
into the heterosexual love relationship as it has been described, mar- 
riage offers one of the greatest opportunities for  self-fulfillment in 
human relationship. With the advent of children, the opportunities for 
gratifications through contributions to the development of another are 
extended, the opportunity for love is broadened, and the base for the 
husband-wife relationship deepens. 

The birth of the first child presents young parents with new stre: 
and new opportunities for gratification. Much has been written of the 
stresses: the sleepless nights, the endless diaper changes, the constant 


vigilance and attention to the needs of the infant. Although the gratifi- 
cations of parenthood have been eulogized in sentimental fashion, 
usually by individuals who are observers of the parent-child relation- 
ship rather than participants, the basic relationship between the parents’ 
activity during this period and what has been termed the love relation- 
ship has probably been given insufficient attention. 

Before describing parent-child love, it must be recalled that the 
needs of the infant are ever present; they cannot be delayed or post- 
poned, and they are often irrational and incomprehensible to the parent. 
Infants do not take into account the needs of their parents for rest, 
tranquility, and time for each other, and their desire for some social 
life outside the home. For the young couple attempting to establish 
themselves economically and to adapt to the marital relationship and its 
roles and responsibilities, the birth of the first child is an event of great 
significance, which will markedly influence the pattern of their lives 
and alter the character of their relationship. 

In parent-child relationships, the parents unconditional love is 
required, for he must give of his time, his energy, and himself without 
opportunity for immediate gratification, sometimes even without the op- 
portunity for future gratification. He is called upon to perform as @ 
parent because he has become a parent. The parent-child relationship 
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provides a critical test of the individual's ability to love in the sense 
defined in this chapter. 

Uncertainties about completion of academic or vocational training, 
military service, employment or economic opportunities, the physical 
health of the young couple, their responsibilities toward their parents, 
and their adaptation to their marital roles and mates can complicate 
the relationship between parents and their child. And, in return. the 
infant can complicate their lives with respect to their ability to focus 
time, attention, and energy on work. 

The attention and energy expended in the care of the infant also 
can increase the difficulty of the parents’ adjustment to each other. A 
young husband may feel that he is competing with his children for his 
wife's attention, andl his wife may feel that her efforts and responsibilities 
are not understood and appreciated. It has been noted that “an infant, 
little to make his parents happy if they 


in the beginning, can do very 
already happy, the 


are not already so” (3). For young parents who <¢ i ; 
gratiſications that are derived directly from caring for the child, from 
seeing his growth and development, and from being able to respond to 
ad unique quality and a depth to their hap- 


his needs provide a new al 
Piness, 
the young couple often had their parents 


In previous generations, i a 
to share the care of the infant or 


relatives on the scene or nearby 1 5 8 
Young child. Today the young couple are more often “on their own 
With no relatives available to help. In such instances the heaviest 


burden falls on the young mother, who may : i 
and emotionally unprepared for the unremit- 


or 


be uninformed about 


techniques of infant care 
“ng demands the child presents. 5 
1 the stresses of the young adult period and the 


fant drains the parents’ energies and emotions 
is not difficult for the young adult, 


This emphasis upor 
extent to which the in ; 
May lead us to wonder whether it peas ae te 187 ee 
even one 5188 psychological development is of a high order, to provide 
an infant with unconditional love. 1875 
question, it must be noted chat the concept of unconditional love 
Pertains 10 the parent willingness to give of himself, and that such 
Parental attitudes are reflected in the relationship maintained with the 

a S a 
child, The term implies the parents resp 


; : implications of the concept are 
Ments during the early months, but the implica pt a 


Much broader than this. It most significantly implies that the infant 


does not have to “buy” the parent's love by doing as the parent wishes 
but rather that the child can be sure that hé is loved because he is. The 
unconditional love of the parent will enable him to assume responsibil- 
ities for and toward the child during its development. In such love, 
Parents are neither excessively indulgent nor completely permissive fol- 


In approaching an answer to this 


onding to the infant’s require- 
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lowing the first four or five months of the child's life. They do not 
keep the child at an infantile level by removing the impetus for de- 
velopment, nor do they impede ego development by failing to instruct, 
guide, direct, and supervise the child's activities. 

Unconditional love, then, involves much more than the provision of 
the immediate needs of the child on demand. Parents who love their 
children can become irritated, upset, and angry upon occasion, and 
situational stress can lead to such reactions even on the part of young 
parents who in general are psychologically well integrated. For young 
parents who are still caught in the adolescent struggle to achieve intra- 
psychic integration, the demands of the infant may be almost unbearable 
and the provision of unconditional love impossible. For young parents 
whose developmental level is of a high order, the arrival of the infant 
provides an additional love relationship, carrying with it unique gratifi- 
cations of giving that cannot be matched in any other relationship, 
since no other provides the opportunity to see so clearly how one’s own 
efforts come to fruit in the quality and direction of another person's 
life. 


Personality Development and the Young 
Adult 


The many issues and concerns involved in establishing a career 
and one’s own family make it necessary for the young adult to learn 
new roles with their added responsibilities. How comfortably he accepts 
the responsibilities of worker, marital partner, and parent depends, in 
part, upon the degree of integration among his intrapsychic processes 
and the clarity of his self-concepts, as well as the extent to which his 
past experiences have provided opportunities for learning both the 
roles he will assume and the expectations associated with them. 

The immediate situation is also an important factor in determining 
the ease with which he is able to meet the increasing obligations of 
adulthood. Even if he has attained a high order of psychological de- 
velopment, he is bound to encounter frustrating situations during the 
adult years, to experience anxiety and moments of self-doubt. Un- 
anticipated events, the illness of a child, or changes in his company's 
plans may markedly influence the decisions he is called upon to make. 
Although che stresses of establishing oneself occupationally and of 
adapting to the responsibilities of marriage are considerable, the young 
adult is physically vigorous and often enthusiastic and optimistic. 

In contrast to the turmoil of the adolescent, the young adult has 
greater stability and intrapsychic balance. In general, he is more certain 
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about who he is, what he represents to others, and what he wishes to 
become. He employs more effective defenses and mastery mechanisms, 
and he is less often enmeshed in struggles with his parents and other 
authority figures. 

Although they continue to cause him some concern and anxiety, 
Sexual and aggressive impulses have generally become sufficiently inte- 
rated within his total personality to be controlled, directed, and sub- 
limated. While providing him with gratifications, the outlets he has 
found for these impulses will tend to be appropriate to his situation 
and will not jeopardize his safety, and like the controls and defenses he 
employs, they tend to reflect his increased capacity for coping with his 
environment. His increased ego functioning is reflected also in the skills 
he has learned that relate to people as well as to work, in the knowledge 
he h about others as well as about himself and in his own 


as acquired 
alues and superego standards have become 


“tpabilities. Since his own v i 0 
clarified, the ego and superego processes are now im more harmonious 
balance with the primitive and impulsive aspects of his personality than 
they were in adolescence. 

y Although functioning at 
cHiciency and with a greater degree i 
Modes of adult roles will depend upon the nature of his 
The generalization we have 


a higher level of intellectual and physical 
of stability, the individual's specific 
response to 


Personality integration and self-concepts. 
atus can be supplemented by 


just made concerning his personality s 
Nother pertaining to the pattern of event ; 
the lives of young adults. Such generalizations, of course, may not 


s of special significance in 


Apply to Many persons. p é 
adult years finds about half the high school 
form of advanced training. For those 
one that requires graduate training 
stresses from several sources may 
to secure the grades 


The beginning of the 
8raduates of the nation in some 
Pursuing a professional career, 
beyond the four-year college program, 
Complicate their lives. Pressure to perform well, j 
and técommendations required to enter graduate school, may be felt, 
along with decisions about whether to marry or to defer such plans 
until closer to the completion of training. For those whose plans are 
still indefinite—and a large percentage of college students either have 
not selected a major or have made only a tentative choice—the usual 
questions of career will become of increasing importance as the end of 
their college program approaches. Often the issue of motivation for 
Study and the question “Why am I here?” become important to the 
college student who is unable to apply himself to his studies. In such 
Mstances his academic courses will have litle significance or relevance 
to klis issues that concern him in his daily life. Studying may seem to 
facts in order to be able to pass an exami- 


CC 18 * brace 
sist of memorizing dull 
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nation that, once out of the way, is soon forgotten. His teachers are 
often far removed from him and even if they are enthusiastic about 
their courses, they still may fail to communicate their enthusiasm to 
him. 

Virtually all young adults eventually come to some decision about a 
career, whether it be to complete the training already begun or to go 
immediately into the labor market. When they do decide, they will find 
varying degrees of gratification in their work, depending upon the level 
of their ability and the opportunities available to them. In general. 
however, the pattern of gratifications for the unskilled worker can be 
expected to be somewhat different from the individual who, by virtue of 
a college education, is able to enter the “white collar” ranks. Not only 
do professional and managerial workers (including the self-employed) 
indicate a greater degree of satisfaction with their jobs than do manual 
workers, but they express different goals for themselves in relation to 
their work. The profe 


nal and managerial groups state that they want 
opportunity for self-expression, independence, and interesting experi- 
ences in their work activity, while the manual worker group more 
frequently cites security and independence as being important to 
them (11). 

Depending upon the nature of the work performed, the individual 
will have different degrees of opportunity for gratifications intrinsic to 
the work. Thus the instrumental function of work as a means to valuable 
ends may be part of a pattern related to the extent to which the indi- 
vidual has invested of himself in preparation for his job, as well as to 
the nature of the work itself. Young adults will be concerned about 
their “future” and the opportunities related to advancement, and the 
“blind alley” job will hold little appeal even to those who see their 
work only as an instrument whereby they can achieve other ends. 

Related to questions about the future prospects of the individual’s 
work, the income he is able to command, and his financial outlook are 
questions about marriage, having a family, settling down, and achieving 
the gratifications derived from a continuing and deep emotional com- 
mitment to another person. These decisions are frequently tied to the 
wage earner’s income. A person entering a profession that requires many 
years of graduate study, for example, must decide whether to marry 
during his training period. If he does so, the would-be physician of 
research scientist begins his married life under the additional stresses 
imposed by the rigors of his training and his limited finances. 

Even in the best of situations, marriage imposes upon both husband 
and wife many responsibilities for which they will be only partially 
prepared. For some, marriage affords opportunities chiefly for self- 
gratification, but since the marital relationship also provides many 
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opportunities for each partner to express his concern for the other and 
to experience the quality of gratification achieved through contributing 
action of another, it may gradually become the type of 


to the satis 
heterosexual love relationship we have described. 
iage, Most men and women afford their 


In the early years of mar 
partners more revealing pictures of their personal selves than are 
offered to any others with whom they maintain adult relationships. This 
self-revelation includes the sharing of hopes and plans and the com- 
Munication of attitudes and thoughts. It occurs in the process of living 
intimately with another person. Thus the weaknesses and limitations 
that may not be apparent to the more casual observer are revealed to the 
Marriage partner. 

Discovery of the partner's weaknesses can be reacted to by denying 
them, by giving them great emphasis, or by using them to manipulate or 
to hurt the partner during moments of anger. Depending upon the level 
ol his psychological development and the patterns of his previous ex- 
Perience, the person who cannot hide such weaknesses from his partner 
May employ various measures for protecting his self-esteem. Face-saving 
Mechanisms may run the g 
for the i accepts his own limitations and his partner's knowl- 
d from fully sharing experience and 


amut from projection to rationalization, but 


person who 
edge of them, the gratifications derive a c 
self with another provide a richness and meaning to life that is otherwise 


unattainable. 


Summary 


many relationships; the love of a parent 


Love can characterize i 
of a man and a woman. Too 


for a child; the love of friends; the love l ó 
often in our culture the meaning of love is equated with sexuality. Such 
4 restricted view is blind to the fact that in its general sense loving is an 
active process in which the loving person achieves his own personal 


fulfillment and deepest sense ol gratific } 
the self{-fulfillment and gratification of another. It has as its central 
, and emotional commitment 


ition through his contributions to 


Characteristic the giving of one’s energy, time 
the giving of oneself. The person who is 
elopment in which his needs for dependency 
in which he is concerned about others and 


able to love has progressed 


from earlier stages of dev 
Were predominant to a stage 
able to care for them. A 

The love relationship may have a sexual component, as in the case 
the heterosexual love relationship, Or pA t 
Component as in the case of friendship. Loving 1s an active process that 
| as is sometimes supposed, a state one 


of it may lack an overt sexual 


Cquires many abilities. It is not 
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“falls” into, nor is it a passive process, as suggested by the term “being 
in love.” 

Dissatisfactions with marriage (reflected, in part, by high divorce 
rates) can be attributed to the inability of one or both partners to enter 
into love relationships. Insofar as the partners possess the ability to love, 
their relationship is characterized by mutual concern, acceptance of the 
other's integrity, and freedom from artificiality and the use of the partner 
as only a means to one’s own gratification. The ideal expressed by this 
concept of the mutual love relationship is indeed high and for some may 
be unattainable. 

During the young adult years, the various processes of the per- 
sonality achieve a greater degree of consolidation and balance, and many 
of the adolescent conflicts diminish in intensity. The physical vigor and 
enthusiasm of the young adult serve him in good stead as he confronts 
the demands of this period and the stresses associated with the learning 
of new roles and responsibilities. 
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II. 
The Adult Years 


The period of the adult years is arbitrarily defined as beginning 
Sometime in the middle thirties and ending only with death. For purposes 
isses a period of 


of com enience, this span of time, which often encompi 
forty or more years, will be divided into the middle years, the period 
between the middle thirties and the middle sixties, and the later years, 


> x : if ET 15 ssignations t impl p 
the Period after the mid-sixties. Such designations do no ply that 


the individual is noticeably different p 
a tr 


hysically or socially after he makes 
F rradual 


for the aging process is 


‘sition from one period to the next, MSI : 
and its direct and indirect effects upon the individual, his self-concepts, 
and his skills and abilities are evident only over considerable time 


intervals. 


The Middle Adult Years 


By the time an individual reaches his late thirties and early 
forties many of the problems that had occupied his attention and 
absorbed his energies have bee 


those for 


n solved; partially resolved problems or 
which circumstances have not permitted solutions no longer 


hola the significance for him they once did. During the adult years he 


Maintains a more harmonious relationship with himself. His intra- 


Psychic processes are more stably balanced, he 
More and he approaches an optimal 
utiliz 


maintains deeper and 
satisfactory relationships with others, 
ation of his skills and talents. 


Many of the crises of earlier ye 4 8 ‘ a 
Memories He may at moments recapture the intensity of emotion that 


ars exist for him now as indistinct 
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at one time characterized his struggle to establish himself in his sex role. 
as a marital partner and parent, and as a worker. But for the most part 
his attentions are now directed toward the ongoing process of carrying 
out the responsibilities associated with the roles he has acquired. And 
it is in these activities, as he contributes to the development of others, 
that his own self-development reaches its furthest point. The energies 
previously bound up in his defense against anxiety and in the struggle 
to achieve his social and economic goals are now parually available to 
him as he deepens his patterns of interest and invests of himself in his 
family, his work, and his activities as a citizen. 

Although the adult years are accompanied by a decline in physical 
prowess, the relationship of physique to psychological functioning is 
less pronounced than it is in childhood and adolescence, when changes 
in self-concept are often init 


wed or closely related to changes in che 
individual's physical status. The adult's response to his own body depends 
in large part on the extent of his psychological development and the 
sources of his self-esteem. 


PHYSICAL CHANGES DURING THE 
MIDDLE YEARS 


Our society has been characterized as one in which youth is 
highly valued. The attractiveness, strength, and virility of the young 
adult are considered the prerequisites of “the good life,” and the changes 
that accompany aging are considered undesirable. Within our society the 
compensatory gains of experience and wisdom occurring with age are 
not valued as such, at least not by most persons. In many other cultures, 
age is respected and the physical attractiveness and vigor of youth are 
given a lesser value. Thus, many persons in our culture are concerned 
about whether they retain their youthful appearance and attempt to be 
as active and vigorous during their forties and fifties as they were during 
their twenties. 

Although illness and disability increase with age, such increments 
are not abrupt. The body loses some of its resilience in recovering from 
damage or illness, and it has been estimated that for each five years of 
life, one can add a day to the period of recuperation from illness or 
disability. Visual acuity gradually declines, and there may be some slight 
losses in auditory efficiency, as well as in muscular strength, physical 
endurance, and general energy level. When persons of various ages are 
systematically tested and compared with reference to abilities likely to 
be affected by the passage of time, the most pronounced differences are 
found on tasks involving visual perception (23). As persons grow older, 
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they also perform less well on tasks that may require them to organize 
unfamiliar events or experiences. In tasks requiring motor skills, such as 
hand-eye coordination, muscular activity, and speed of response, middle- 
aged persons perform somewhat less adequately than young adults. Again, 
it must be noted that the rate of loss of effectiveness is gradual and is 
even less than is “generally supposed” (19). 

Ina study of the effects of age upon motor skill, Welford (23) found 


that many of the results which demonstrated decline in motor perform- 
is, in physical 


ance did not stem from a decline in motor skill: that 
Strength, coordination, or muscular tonus, but rather from less elective 
Methods of “sizing the situation up” or, to put it in psychological terms, 
; of the task and the best approach to it. Welford 


of perceivi 8 
eiving che nature 
i for their declining abilities 


also found that older persons can compensate 
5 such a degree that their performance level is unchanged, if they are 
given an opportunity to modify their appro: 
ons perform on tasks that involve physical 
i] workers indicated that the decline in 


ich to their work. 


How well do older pers 
Strength? A study of industri; 
physical strength between the ages of 
As a group, workers of sixty were capi 3 
th below the average ol the group ol twenty- 


twenty and sixty is very gradual. 
ible of exerting physical strength 


at was only 16.5 percent 
Year-old workers (11). 
These samples of the results of 
shave that the changes occurring in phy 
Slight. In addition, considerable variation 
their rates of decline. In general, however, i 
and in worker competence during these years are appreciably less than 
is Senerally supposed. The psychological impact upon sexual, intellectual, 
and social functioning of the physical 
Considered in the light of the individue 
Persons will overreact to the loss of even moc 


aging upon physical performance 
cal proficiency are gradual and 


exists among individuals in 
losses in physical performance 


changes that do occur must be 
al’s psychological structure. Some 
lerate degrees of effectiveness. 


SELF-PERCEPTION AND THE 
SEXUAL ROLE 


rlier that the sex role includes both a social and 
The sex role for the woman, for example, 
hysical attractiveness; for the male, 
J ach instance many aspects of 

of these characteristics with 


It was noted ea 
à physical set of expectations. 
Places considerable emphasis upon p 
upon strength and athletic prowess- In e 


t s x ati 
he culture have reinforced the equation 
femininity and masculinity: For Maiy ‘persons who have accepted the 


equation, such effects of aging as facial wrinkles, gray hair or baldness, 
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and the accumulation of fat are considerable sources of concern. Main- 
tenance of self-esteem by retaining a youthful appearance through diet- 
ing, using cosmetics, or resorting to surgery may constitute a major 
preoccupation for the individual who does not accept himself and whose 
sources of self-esteem are limited. 

The equation of physical attractiveness with femininity and strength 
with masculinity is the result of certain assumptions about the indi- 
vidual’s physical abilities to perform sexually. Such assumptions have 
little basis in fact, but this does not prevent their having profound 
psychological significance. Many persons value themselves, react to others, 
or are reacted to in terms of beliefs such as those equating the degree of 
sexual drive with appearance, or the ability of a woman to fulfill the 
role of a wife and mother with her resemblance to a glamorized Holly- 
wood version of the female. The loss of youthful appearance does not 
necessarily mean that the individual has lost his sexual drive or his 
ability to respond sexually to a member of the opposite sex. Although 
the amount of drive that persons manifest does decline gradually with 
age, it is less rapid than is generally assumed and does not terminate 
for women, as is often believed, with the menopause. 

The menopause, the “change of life’ that marks the end of 
menstruation and of ability to conceive and bear children, usually occurs 
between the forty-fifth and fiftieth years. Along with the cessation of 
ovulation and the gradual atrophy of the uterus and mammary glands, 
women will sometimes experience vasomotor and neuromuscular 
symptoms. The woman’s reactions to this physical discomfort may be 
considerably affected by the degree to which she psychologically responds 
to such changes as signaling an end to her chances of “being a woman” 
or to her self-valuation in terms of her child-bearing potential. Although 
some women are less interested in intercourse at this time, such a reaction 
is not physically but psychologically conditioned. For most women the 
sexual drive persists throughout the menopause and there is little stress 


or self-devaluation associated with the period. The woman's reaction to 
her change of life will depend upon her personality structure and the 
degree to which she has approached her optimal psychological develop- 
ment. 

In men, the decline in sexual drive is gradual and there is no 
dramatic “change of life” at which the capacity to impregnate ceases. 
The psychological effects of the aging process are very variable, however, 
and men who engage in compulsive sexual activity to reassure themselves 
that their youth has not departed or that they are “as good” or “better 
than ever” are well known to psychologists and others who work with 
emotionally disturbed or psychologically ineffective persons. 
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LEARNING AND PERFORMANCE DURING 
THE ADULT YEARS 


In addition to the individual's concern about physical and 


social powers during the middle adult years, there are several other 
issues that require consideration. These pertain to the abilities that are 
involved in learning new activities, in the utilization of talents, and in 
the various matters relating to the changing roles and responsibilities 


in the adult's family situation. 
the development of intelligence, 


As indicated in previous chapters, 
a subject of considerable 


as defined and measured by tests, has been 
interest to psychologists. When different age groups are compared, these 
tests generally suggest that the highest order of functioning is achieved 
during the early twenties, and that the rate of decline is gradual follow- 
mg this peak period. In evaluating these results, however, it is necessary 
to remember that the test items often place a premium upon specific 
types of performances. When viewed in this fashion, it seems that the 
Bradual decline can be better explained by the reduction in sensory 
id motor skill. The items involving the 
cabulary, and arithmetic abilities show 
the least decline; furthermore, there is evidence suggesting that when 
individuals of above average intelligence are retested over the years, they 
show in performance involving these kinds of 


roc > 

proficiency, speed of response, al 

(0 8 . . Lia eer 
Mprehension of principles, vo 


“OW progressive gains 
abilities (2) 
In one study comparing the performances of different ability groups, 

i positions of the groups never changed; 
aest on the initial tests still scored higher 
əs (18). It was also noted that the seventy- 


luate college training scored higher, 
Ids who had only an elementary or 


was found that the relative 
that is, the group scoring hig! 
5 a retest than the other grou] 
89 05 individuals who had porteras 
high « average, than the twenly-year-o 
school education. 

ie When we attempt to apply nee 

Ntelligence with age, the persons A 12 
lave a considerable effect upon how he performs at any point in the age 
Pan; moreover, it must be remembered that the above results are based 
g individual's level ol performance is not 
roup. One might question whether 
ersons in their middle years cannot 
e of knowledge. Although this is 
evidence to suggest that such a 
as noted (1), one of the obstacles 


gene al observations on the decline 
initial level of ability is seen to 


1 55 group performances; an de. 
Ated by the performance of his g 
findings mentioned suggest that p 
1 new skills and extend their rang 
* Popular belief, there is considerable 
“clusion is not justified. As Anastasi h 
os Comparing the learning of older persons with that of younger indi- 


the 
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viduals has to do with the conditions under which the learning occurs. 
The motivational aspects of learning, the time available for learning, 
and the distractions to learning are different for young persons and 
adults. When the material to be learned can be related to former ex- 
perience, the older person may have a special advantage. In stenography 
and typewriting, in learning Esperanto, or in university courses, the 
progress of older persons equals or sometimes even excels that of younger 
persons. 

New learning that is contrary to what has been previously learned 
may present some special problems to the older person, not because of 
his age but rather because of the principle of interference or negative 
transfer. According to this principle, the previous learning impedes new 
learning to the extent to which there are elements common to each that 
require in the two instances separate and different associations. There 
is also evidence that the decline in rate of learning with age may be less 
for meaningful material than for material which has no logical meaning. 

Lehman found that individuals of scientific and literary talent made 
their most significant contributions during their thirties (15). This does 
not necessarily mean that these individuals did not make significant con- 
tributions later in their lives or that there is a decline in creative ability; 
it may mean that the pressures of other responsibilities operate to prevent 
the demonstration of ability. In some fields, such as politics, Lehman's 
work indicates that on the basis of their experience and contacts, older 
persons in their fifties will be more likely to attract the public's attention 
and to be elected to public office than will men in their thirties. Thus, 
the demonstration of talent and ability will depend partially upon the 


field of activity as well as upon the level of ability and the individual's 
age. 

Although research studies indicate that the individual's decline in 
abilities may be very gradual through the middle years, and that it does 
not in itself account for marked alterations in his behavior, the psycho- 
logical effects of such changes for some persons may still constitute a 
significant issue. In some instances persons may perform better on some 
tasks than they did at an earlier age, yet their image of themselves may 
be that they are less adequate than previously. 

The pattern of the individual's responses to aging will depend upon 
his personality structure and hence upon his previous experiences as well 
as upon situational factors. However, several points can be noted. Change 
in itself can provoke anxiety. When one has to modify well-established 
behavioral patterns, when one has to adapt to a new situation, the 
consequences of one’s actions may not conform to the expectation, which 
is threatening to the self and thus a source of anxiety. 

Although representing relatively minor changes in the individual's 
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body or in his effective utilization of it, some of the changes occurring 
in the middle years may signal future difficulties that are of major 
significance to the person and his family. The construction worker who 
develops minor arthritis may be profoundly troubled by the possibility 
that this condition might progress to such a degree that he will be unable 
to earn his livelihood in his accustomed manner. For a teacher or an office 
worker, the same condition may be less disabling and less provocative of 
threat. But again, the actual threat resulting from loss of ability must be 
distinguished from the individual's response to expectations, projections 
of the future or, as is often the case, to the unresolved feelings of in- 


adequacy that are activated by change. 


CHANGES IN FAMILY ROLE AND 
PONSIBILITY 


A A significant source of change occurring during the middle years 
'S to be found in the nature and quality of the individual s relationships 
and responsibilities involving the members of his family. T he demands 
that he makes of them and that they, in turn, make ol him are directly 
yective developmental patterns at which 
ationships have as one feature the re- 
d to their children, 


Telated to the point in their res} 
Such demands occur, These rel 
‘Ponsibilities of the husband or wife to each other and to th ild 
and as another, what is received by each member of the family unit from 
the others in the group. A ASE ECU S “ 
Both the roles and the responsibilities of the family mew on spring 
rom the functions the family serves. A study of 250 cultures (20) has led 
to the suggestion that four functions of the family are basic to social life: 
the sexual, the economic, the reproductive, and the educational. Al- 
though there may be variation in the manner in which these functions 
are served, and although familial units may differ considerably from one 


£ x z Š 
Ulture to the next, these functions 


ife as we know it throughout the 
likely, 


are sufficiently identifed with familial 
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In some instances, such as the special social organization known as 
the kibbutz in Israel, there are patterns of parentella responsibility 
Markedly different to those in this culture (21). In the kibbutz, the 
Economic and social life of the community Is organized on a Cooperative 
basis. J duals who live together as a unit 
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that in the kibbutz the responsibility for socializing the child and for 
providing his education is entrusted primarily to special persons selected 
for their skill and training in these matters. Children may spend the 
evenings with their parents, both of whom work during the day, in the 
quarters their parents share, but the quarters are owned and provided 
by the kibbutz and are not planned to provide for the children’s living 
with their parents. Even so, kibbutz children do have close relationships 
with their parents, the quality of these relationships depending upon 
the personalities of the parents as well as the organization of the 
community. 

In a culture such as this, familial roles and responsibilities differ 
markedly from those found in our culture. Here it is anticipated that 
the children will live with their parents under the same roof and that 
parents will have the responsibility of supporting their children as well 
as of providing for their socialization and education. However, for the 
individual family member in our culture, there may be considerable 
variation in how the parental roles and responsibilities are carried out. 
Whether the father is dominant and the mother submissive, whether 
the father provides the economic support and the mother cares for the 
children, whether the mother is able to be nurturant and the father a 
source of strength to the children will depend upon their personalities. 

The point in the life cycle achieved by the parents will also account 
for which set of role expectations is appropriate and possible in the 
light of the parents’ personalities. Finally, special situational factors that 
affect the fortunes of the family can change the pattern of relationships. 
When the father is unemployed and the mother is forced to work, when 
there is chronic and severe illness of either parent, or when the family 
is broken by death or separation, the relationships among the members 
of the family are influenced in unpredictable ways. For our purposes, 
the focus will be upon those changes within the family structure that 
may have particular psychological significance to the adult and to his 
family. As the adult's children grow older, his responsibilities to care for 
them and to provide for their well being, education, and vocational 
training continue, but the specific form in which these responsibilities 
are carried out will differ as they proceed through infancy, childhood, and 
adolescence. 


THE MOTHER'S CHANGING ROLE 
AND RESPONSIBILITIES 


When her children are young the mother’s role is well defined. 
Hers is the responsibility to care for them, to counsel with them, and to 
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be alert to their needs. Although such demands upon the mother are at 
times almost overwhelming, partially because she does not usually have 
anyone available with whom she can equitably share them, such re- 
Sponsibilities bring gratifications. She is needed. Her efforts are recognized 
(or should be recognized), with the result that her children conform to 
the cultural expectations and that their behaviors and appearances reflect 
credit upon her. In addition to enjoying the recognition she receives 
through the attainments of her children, she is gratified by her awareness 
of the contributions she is making to their development. To some extent 
such gratifications as her children be- 
come older. As they become less dependent upon her and move out of 
the orbit of the home into the world of school and their peers, and 
them to college, marriage, or the service, her 
bution she is making to their 


the mother loses opportunity for 


Eventually when she “loses” 
feelings of esteem based upon the contri 
lives must lessen. 

These feelings of no longer being needed or being important have 
been dramatized as reflecting the mother’s reactions to the child's going 
away to college or as typilying the period when the child marries and 
the mother becomes peripheral to the family established by the child. 
However, such events only provide a context for the expression of feel- 
gs that develop and build throughout the adult years: After the child 
has entered elementary school, his increasing abilities to manage for 
himself, his interest in making his own decisions, and his struggles toward 
independence during adolescence make the parent's role increasingly 
Superfluous. As her children go through their childhood and adolescent 
Years, the parent becomes aware that they will be able to survive and 
Manage without the assistance they required when small. w A 
Ihe awareness that they eventually will be capable of functioning 
dependently will evoke various reactions within the parent. Even one 
whose Psychological development has been of a high order and whose 
Major gratifications have come through her contributions to the develop- 
Ment of her child will feel twinges of loss ! 
the dependent child she once played with and cared for. Mothers whose 


Psychological development was inadequate, whose children provided a 
Means of bolstering self-esteem and were viewed as objects instrumental 
K Satisfying needs for recognition, May adopt various behaviors and 
“tlitudes to retain the child, to forestall the feeling of loss by encouraging 
Continuation of the dependent relationship. When such is not possible, 
Claims of being unappreciated are often heard. Sometimes the natural 
devslopirentail roces, during which the child asserts his independence, 
"esults in maternal attitudes of criticism, hostility, and rejection. The 
Only way the child, who may now be an adult fulfilling the role of a 
; appease such a parent is through efforts 


and moments of nostalgia for 
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at capitulation. Such efforts cannot succeed, because they run counter to 
the child’s needs and fail to provide the parent with what is required: 
the resolution of the intrapsychic conflict that gave rise to the insatiable 
need for retaining the child as a means of protecting against the anxiety 
associated with change, loss, or loneliness. 


Interesis Outside the Home 


Many women in their middle forties whose lives have been 
devoted to their children have not developed the community interests, 
contacts, or resources that could afford them with the means of fulfilling 
their need for creative activity. Neither have they had the academic and 
professional training commensurate with their abilities. For example, 
although 30 percent of undergraduate college degrees awarded go to 
women, less than 10 percent of graduate degrees go to them. One inter- 
pretation is that the careers of women of ability and talent are inter- 
rupted by marriage; at a later time such women find themselves unpre- 
pared for the work or activity in which they were once interested. At 
the point in their lives when it might be possible for them to invest 
energy and time in work they lack the requisite training and experience 
to do so; consequently many women find activities either beneath their 
levels of ability or outside the range of their major interest. 

At an age when the personality has become less fle 
change in established patterns ol activity is resisted and is apt to be 
ty of find- 


ible, when 


anxiety provoking, women may be confronted with the nec 
ing something to do with themselves and their time. This develop- 
mental crisis sometimes coincides with the menopause, and the physical 
and psychological reactions to the change can accentuate feelings of loss, 
not only of the woman’s children but also of her feelings of significance 
and of womanhood. Some women of this age group find comfort in 
associations with others who are in the same situation and devote them- 
selves to various social rituals (afternoon bridge clubs) that stave off the 


sense of uselessness and the feelings of isolation that envelop them when 
they are alone. Needless to say, such activities offer little opportunity for 
gratification, and they tend only to reinforce the bitterness felt. Since 
they do not often contribute to the development of others and are not 
socially recognized as worthwhile, most women will find them basically 
dissatisfying, although they are unaware of the reasons. 

‘The stereotype of the middle-aged woman devoted to her bridge 
and “social” clubs is, like all stereotypes, a caricature. For most women 
whose children are grown, work outside the home provides an outlet for 
their energies and is a constructive means of satisfying needs for recogni- 


tion and creative activity. Work performed either voluntarily or for 
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salary affords women an opportunity to contribute to the development 
of others while enhancing their own range of knowledge and experience. 
Volunteer work in hospitals, schools, and community agencies provides 
women (and men) with the sense of positive accomplishment that is 
derived from performing significant service. 

In recent years an increasing number of women have become in- 
volved in local community affairs and political life. In their roles as 
school board trustees and as members of the town council and city 
ions they are able to devote the required time and 
i adequately the responsibilities of public office. 
For those women whose family responsibilities shunted aside the actual- 
ization of their artistic and creative interests, the middle years afford, 
in part, the time and freedom to develop the skills associated with those 
earlier interests. The opportunity to read, to study, and to participate 
a organizations such as the League of Women Voters provides satisfac- 
tions accompanying self-development and the extension of experience 


and awareness. 
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whether the child is better off will depend upon the nature of the 
relationship the child has with his mother and with the substitute 
mother. But whether the child is better off or not—a question which 
cannot be answered categorically—it is fairly evident that the child's life 
will become somewhat more complex because his care will be entrusted 
to more than one woman. The degree to which the caretaker respects 
the mother’s authority, the similarity between her values and those of 
the mother, and the setting in which the care is provided all will in- 
fluence the child's relationship with its mother. 

One of the surprising observations reported earlier about kibbutz 
children was the degree of attachment that the natural parents had for 
their children, even though their association was limited. In this con- 
nection, there is a related issue pertaining to the degree to which the 
child is made anxious by separation from the mother. The effects of 
maternal deprivation on the child's development were noted in a pre- 
vious chapter, and it might be reasonable to question whether the work- 
ing mother who absents herself from her child is, in effect, depriving her 
child of affection. 

Here the quality of the relationship between the mother and her 
child must be differentiated from the amount of time they spend to- 
gether. There is no linear relationship between spending a great deal of 
time with one’s child and the amount of affection that will be afforded 
him. In some instances, of course, the mother’s motivation to seek out- 
side employment may reflect dissatisfactions with her familial role and 
responsibility, and such dissatisfactions in turn relate to her intrapsychic 
integration, which makes it difficult for her to respond to her children 
with warmth and love. 

An interesting study of the degree of anxiety that the mother’s 
working may precipitate in her children is reported by Heinicke (14) in 
England. Two groups of two-year-olds were observed for three weeks. 
One group lived in a residential nursery, remaining there day and night; 
the other group were brought by their mothers in the morning to the 
day-care center and taken home in the evening. Although the children 
in both groups seemed equally distressed their first day, crying about 
the same amount and rather excessively, the day-care center children 
almost completely stopped crying for their parents during the three-week 
interval, while the residential children continued to do so. In addition, 
the residential nursery children were more hostile and seemingly less 
reassured when they did have contact with their parents. The findings 
of this study support the view that children who are separated from 
their mothers for long periods are apt to find such experiences more 
anxiety-provoking than children who are regularly “given over” to some- 
one else while the mother works. 
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Working Mothers and Delinquency 


The effects of the mother’s working on delinquent behavior of 
boys Was studied by the Gluecks (13). In this study, five hundred de- 
linquent boys were compared to a group of nondelinquents. The two 
groups were similar with respect to intelligence, ethnic background, age, 
and economic status. The last factor is, of course, crucial when the 
effects of the mother’s working are to be considered. It was found that 
both groups had about the same proportions of regularly working and 
Nonworking mothers: thus, regular work by the mother does not seem 
to influence the likelihood of delinquent behavior in the son. There was, 
however, a significantly higher proportion of mothers of delinquent boys 
who worked occasionally, The most reasonable interpretation of these 
findings is provided by Maccoby (17), who suggests that “the emotionally 
disturbed and antisocial characteristics of the parents produced both a 
Sporadic work pattern on the part of the mother and delinquent 
tendencies in the son.” 

Other studies that have attempted to ass 
"ween the work status of the mother and the social and psychological 
evelopment of her children are difficult to interpret because it has been 
the economic status and the psycho- 
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of the wife will necessitate changes in the traditional roles of husband 
and wife which, though not necessarily for the worse, are apt to com- 
plicate their lives. 

In addition to these role changes, a change in the more subtle aspects 
of familial relationships occurs when the mother is out of the home dur- 
ing her work periods; the father will probably have more direct contact 
with his children and more direct responsibility for their physical care. 
Such contact with the father may be beneficial or detrimental to the 
children and to the father, depending upon the parents’ capacity to 
adapt to the changes in roles and the degree to which the father’s self- 
esteem is not jeopardized by the necessity of taking up responsibilities 
that are usually assigned to the feminine role. Instances in which the 
financial plight of the family necessitates the mother’s working, or in 
which the father, through illness or disability, cannot provide for the 
family may precipitate a marked emotional reaction on his part that 
relates to the loss of one of the richest sources of male self-esteem in 
our society, his status as a worker and provider for his family, a status 
intimately related to the content of the male sexual role. 

It is important to note that the status of the male whose wife works 
is not jeopardized by the fact that his wife works but rather by the 
implication that he cannot fulfill the masculine role. Thus the circum- 
stances that account for the wife's decision to work will be crucial to 
the husband's reaction. At the present time there is much greater social 
acceptance of wives working outside the home than had been the case. 
In many cases the decision for the wife to work is agreed upon as best 
for the family even though children may be quite young and the addi- 
tional income not crucially needed. In such instances, when the wife 
pursues her own career or when the decision reflects primarily the 
recognition of her need for more varied experience than the role of 
housewife permits, the family’s interests are served as well or possibly 
even better than if the mother were forced to remain at home. 


THE FATHER’S CHANGING ROLE 
AND RESPONSIBILITIES 


While the social and psychological issues of the woman in her 
middle adult years center about the home, family, and responsibilities to 
her children, the male's focus of activity is split between his work situa- 
tion and his family. Men have usually committed themselves by their 
thirties to an occupation or style of vocational life. Although within a 
particular occupation, such as salesman, they may change the organization 
for which they work, their place of work, or even the products they sell, 
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their self-image still includes the constellation of characteristics of one who 
sells. With such commitment and with the experience accruing from 
practicing at one’s work, the level of attainment during the thirties often 
rises, so that the economic status of the family improves and some of 
the concerns that were present during the early adult years disappear. 
The young couple who saved for the down payment on a home may be 
in the home a decade later. 

For many men, however, achievement during these most productive 
years may fail to bring them the level of economic reward and the 
degree of recognition to which they had aspired. With his increasing 
Psychological development, the adult who is forced by circumstances to 
Modify or abandon the once cherished ambitions does so without despair 
or depression. It is characteristic of the life process that the progression 
toward higher levels of psychological development is marked by an in- 
Creasing ability to confront oneself honestly. Thus. during the adult 
years the disappointments that are an inevitable product of life are 
accepted as such and the bitterness or vindictiveness that may have been 
characteristic of the person’s response to frustration during an earlier 
Period of his life is not at this stage as intense or disruptive. 

During these years the adult acquires a more philosophic, less 
hurried attitude, and a greater awareness and appreciation of his family 
finds his work less likely to bring him the 
fulfillment of his wishes, he may not only turn to his family for in- 
Creased opportunities for gratification, but also extend the range and 
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These changes in the work situation impinge upon one of the 
characteristics of the aging process, the decreasing ability to reorganize 
concepts and principles and to shift one’s mode of thinking. Thus, new 
routines are apt to be resisted by the older man, partly because learning 
new ways of doing things necessitates the investment of energy and effort, 
and partly because old learnings and old ways of perceiving and manip- 
ulating situations interfere with the required new learnings. 

For some men, work during the middle adult years continues to 
offer expanding opportunities for the investment of their energy and 
time and for the enhancement of self-esteem. For these individuals, work 
and the creative activities related to it provide an avenue whereby their 
needs to feel in communion with others are well satisfied. For many 
other men, however, work is merely instrumental to the attainment of 
certain ends—an adequate income, for example. For these men, hobbies, 
fraternal organizations, friends, and their families become increasingly 
important to them. 


The Father and His Children 


The man in the family is typically viewed as playing a dominant 
role that includes the provision of economic necessities. By its very 
nature, such a responsibility requires that he spend a considerable part 
of his time away from the family. The amount of direct care he provides 
his children and the amount of direct responsibility he has for their 
guidance and supervision is usually considerably less than that provided 
by his wife. During the middle adult years the father’s role as provider 
of the necessities of life for his family continues. Within the family, his 
involvement and investment of energy in his relationships with his 
children is probably at its high point during his children’s infancies, 
itate 


when the demands upon his wife are considerable and may nec 
his sharing them with her. He will join them in outings and in activities 
around the house, and may sometimes become involved in their scout oF 
athletic activities. 

Through time, however, he can become increasingly distant from his 
children, and as they grow, he may at times resent the fact that he is 
not listened to with the respect that he feels his position as “head” of 
the household warrants. Because of his lack of closeness to his children, 
he is sometimes unclear about the details of their schooling and may not 
know how they spend their time or with whom they associate. This lack 


of knowledge places him at a disadvantage when they seek his advice = 
allet 


when their misbehavior commands his attention. Often fathers are ¢ ; 
the 


upon to discipline their children, and the mother will hope that Uy 
threat of his intervention will be frightening enough to stop the child 


misbehavior, 
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While the father’ relationships with his daughters often continue 
to be characterized by affection and attention, his contacts with his sons 
tend to change during their adolescence. Earlier they may have imitated 
him and sought his company and his assistance with their athletic and 
academic problems, but the relationship between the teenage boy and 
his father is often characterized by a struggle in which it seems to the 
latter that his will is being flouted and that he is being defied without 
especially his flare-ups—will seem irritating 


reason, His son's behavior 
and unreasonable. In some cases the father, like the mother, will un- 
consciously evoke the boy's unacceptable social behavior in the course of 
satisfying his own repressed impulses, or he will attempt, in effect, to 
force him into a position of committing errors or getting into trouble 
order to demonstrate the child’s continued need for his assistance. 
The father’s strict surveillance of his adolescent daughter's social 
life can spring from fears about what may happen to her that reflect his 
recollections ol his own impulses during adolescence. In some instances, 
Severe restrictions upon the girl's freedoms, such as having to be home 
at a very early hour or give a strict account of all that occurred in her 
contacts with 50 8 have their origins in the father’s incestuous wishes 


toward the daughter. 
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children during the middle years and become sexually less responsive to 
their wives, men may go through the experience of testing their mascu- 
linity by flirting with younger women and by “making passes” at those 
who attract them. Less overt expressions of their concerns about diminish- 
ing masculinity are fantasies and off-color and sexually provocative stories 
and jokes. 


DIVORCE IN THE MIDDLE ADULT YEARS 


Whether because the romantic aspects of the marriage relation- 
ship have dimmed, or because the demands of life have increased, or 
because the changing roles and responsibilities have contributed addi- 
tional strains to the relationship, many couples are divorced during the 
middle adult years. It has been noted that “though our current [divorce] 
rate is far below what it was in 1946 and 1947, it is still more than twice 
what it was in 1900” (9). Thus, the impact of separation and divorce 
upon children and their parents represents a considerable social as well 
as psychological issue. In 1955, for example, 1.4 million persons (including 
children) were receiving some assistance from public agencies because of 
the absence of the father from the home for reasons other than his 
death. 

The family problems occasioned by separation and divorce arise not 


only because a divorce has occurred, but also because of the psychological 
development of the individuals concerned, the tensions, conflicts, and 
conditions that have led to divorce. One aspect of the problem that 
represents an exception to this generalization, however, involves the 
complications arising for the individual because of his divorced status. 
(The reader will recall the discussion of this topic in the previous 
chapter.) Both men and women who divorce often remarry. “Half or 
more of those who divorce have at least average success in a remar- 
riage” (4). The marriage rate of divorced women of thirty years of age 
is higher than that of any other group, regardless of past marital status. 
Perhaps part of the explanation of the high marriage rate among 
divorcees can be found in the social disapproval encountered by the 
divorced person. Part of the explanation also may lie in the divorced 
person’s awareness of the value of companionship, with marriage being 
seen as a solution to feelings of isolation and loneliness. When children 
are involved, the divorced mother may want to provide a father tO 
assist in their care. 

Following a divorce, persons often experience a sense of personal 
inadequacy and guilt over the failure of their marriage; sometimes they 
are considerably shaken because the beliefs and perceptions they 5 
held prior to and during the early period of their marriage have provet 
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to be so wrong. If experienced by individuals whose self-esteem is low 
and whose ego processes fail to provide them with adequate defenses, 
such feelings may result in their avoidance of any intimate or close 
relationships with members of the opposite sex. When projection is a 
Major mode of defense. the former partner will be blamed for all the 
difficulties and disappointments of the marriage. This bitterness may 
actually increase with time, in contrast to the usual course in which the 
Partners come to view their marital experiences and their former per- 
ater objectivity. The emotional upheaval 
3 and the sense of loss that separa- 
tion brings can cause most persons who have had such an experience to 
ae marriage in a less idealistic texhion hani they dig j 85 inital 
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Ad youthfulness by our culture increases her belief that she is at a com- 
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THE UNMARRIED PERSON IN HIS 
MIDDLE ADULT YEARS 


As was noted in Chapter 10, the status of the unmarried person 
in our culture is not an enviable one. The unmarried person who goes 
through his thirties and forties relies more and more upon the methods 
that he has developed for adapting to his single status. These methods 
range from commitment of energy and time to work, avocational activily, 
and the development of special talents and interests, to the acquisition 
of a special role in relation to one’s relatives or friends. Some persons 
may, for example, actively play the role of the aunt or uncle—adopted 
or real—to their relatives’ or friends’ children. Certain fields of work 
offer individuals special opportunity to participate in the lives and 
development of other persons. Such activities are sometimes a partial 
substitute for one’s own children and a marital partner. Nursing, teach- 
ing, and the medical and social service professions, in particular, provide 
such opportunities. 

Often the unmarried adult in his middle years may develop a few 
significant and continuing relationships with friends of the same or 
opposite sex that have many of the characteristics and qualities of the 
love relationship, and in some instances are in fact love relationships. 
‘These relationships offer much to the individual who otherwise would 
have to experience the moving and deep human emotional experiences 
either through the lives of others or through the media of literature or 
the theater. Although the unmarried person's position in this society 
sounds bleak as it has been stated here, two considerations must be 
borne in mind in interpreting this section. The common assumption 
that any married person possesses the relationship which the unmarried 
person desires and lacks is to be avoided. Marriage is a legal and social 
form, but the quality of the personal relationship maintained in it is a 
psychological dimension. Many married persons may experience feelings 
of loneliness and lack of fulfillment not unlike those experienced by 
some unmarried persons. Finally, one must avoid the assumption that 
because the unmarried person's situation in this society is complex and 
difficult there is little opportunity for the single person to live a pro- 
ductive and gratifying life. 


The Later Years 


The second phase of the adult period of life is arbitrarily de- 
fined for our purposes as beginning in the individual’s mid-sixties. Many 
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businesses and industries make this the age of mandatory retirement, 
‘ty-five often identifies the beginning of the “aged” period in 
Sociological discussions. From a psychological standpoint, however, it 
cannot be inferred that an individual will necessarily feel that he is an 
old Person even though he has reached the age of 65. In one study (6), for 
example, only half the men and women interviewed who were between 
the ages of 80 and 84 considered themselves “old,” and of those who were 


un their nineties, less than 40 percent thought of themselves as “aged.” 
and the control of certain con- 


ulation in their later years is 
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There are some satisfactions that can accrue only in the later phases of 
life; among these, perhaps the most deeply rewarding comes from participa- 
tion in the development of one’s grandchildren. In the drama of successive 
generations the aging adult achieves a sense of linkage to the future in his 
closeness to the small child; once again he is significant to a growing and de- 
veloping being, but the experience is much more than a reactivation of his ex- 
perience with his own children. It possesses a mellowness, a depth, and a 
richness that is possible only because he has lived through much and can 
value the child as a child. He can see in the child innocence, promise, and 


hope. 
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societies their advice is sought even when little attention is paid 
1 


to their wishes . .. 

Within American society there is much variability in the life pat- 
terns of the aged. The very fortunate older person enjoys an assured 
place within his family and society. His wisdom and advice are respected. 
He feels needed, and in turn has his family and friends in whom he 
can confide his fears and hopes. He can bask in the achievements of his 
children and grandchildren. Hours of solitude are balanced by hours of 
companionship. He is able to enjoy life perhaps as never before and 
perceives this period of his life as one of contentment and joy. In less 
fortunate situations, an older person may be defeated by the problems 
of the aged. The decline in physical abilities, illness and disability, 
reduced economic level, loss of status within the family and as a worker, 
and increasing separation and isolation may complicate his life and 
contribute sources of frustration to the “golden years.” Although these 
complications will be given attention in the pages that follow the reader 
is reminded that this stage of life has its joys and satisfactions as well 
as its sadness and frustrations. And as in earlier stages, the level of 
psychological development achieved contributes significantly to the 
quality of the life he leads. 

The older person's role and responsibility within the family struc- 
ture today are appreciably different from those of fifty years ago. At that 
time the family consisted of units larger than merely the husband, the 
wife, and their children. In many families of several generations ago, 
sons and daughters lived their married lives within the parental house- 
hold or were sufficiently close to be more dependent upon their parents 
than is now the case. The senior members of the family retained their 
roles as heads of their households, and their assistance was sought by 
their children and grandchildren. They provided not only advice and 
guidance, but also attended to the needs of the newly arrived infants 
and participated in rearing their young grandchildren. Having been 
active in the affairs of the family for many years, the grandparents could 
be accommodated when circumstances necessitated their dependency 
upon their children, and they continued to have a “place” in the family. 

In the present century, the family structure and the roles of aged 
irents are different, partly because persons marry earlier and tend to 
away to establish their own homes and assume charge of their own 


p“ 
move : 
households. Under these conditions grandparents may have minimal 


with their grown children or their grandchildren. II circum- 


contact 
necessitate their moving into their children's household, they 


stances 
From Ralph Linton, The Study of Man. Copyright 1936, D. Appleton-Century 


(o., Inc. By permission of Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 
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arrive as strangers whose place is poorly defined. The tragic complaint 
of the mother-in-law that “They don't let me help“ reflects far more 
han a simple disagreement about the division of labor in the household. 
The modern family sometimes reacts with irritation and feelings of 


frustration to the grandparents’ sudden entry into a functioning house- 
” bumbling, slow, and 


hold and may perceive them as “set in their way 
disapproving of the manner in which the children are being reared. In 
turn, the grandparents may feel that they are unwanted and unneeded, 
that the wisdom they have accumulated is rejected, and that they have 
no place where they belong or where they can go. The grandparents’ 
Awareness that they do not fit into the household intensifies the keenness 
With which they feel separated and isolated from the pattern of life they 
had enjoyed. 5 
A In other situations, grandparents who h A iy 
their children or grandchildren, may, upon retirement, take up 
residence nearer their family or visit them more frequently and for 
longer periods of time than they had previously been able to do. Often 
the discovery of mutual respect and affection that is built upon the 
Much earlier and different relationship of parent to child is a source 
ol deep satisfaction to the parents and their adult sons and daughters. 
In their new relationship there is a depth of mutual understanding and 
“Ppreciation for one another that the circumstances of their lives and 
Toles h 


ad not been physically close 


ad not previously permitted. 
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At that time they represented between 4 and 5 percent of the labor force. 
By 1975, however, it is estimated that the percentage of individuals 
sixty-five and over who will be working will have decreased to about 36 
percent (5). 

Although there is evidence that older workers have more difficulty 
than their younger associates in adopting new methods and procedures, 
they also demonstrate a greater concern with accuracy in their work 
and have a fund of experience upon which to draw that younger workers 
lack. In view of this situation, there appears to be considerable justifi- 
cation for the feelings that many older workers have about “being put 
out to pasture” when they could still perform useful services for their 
organizations. Although the compulsory retirement age of sixty-five is 
generally adhered to, there are some notable exceptions—some companies 
and institutions evaluate the person's performance and base retirement 
on criteria other than age. One well-known West Coast school of law 
has attracted national attention by its policy of employing distinguished 
professors after their retirement from the faculties of other law schools. 

The significance of work to the individual has been shown to be 
far more than economic, and the other purposes that it serves are keenly 
missed even by the worker who for years looked forward to retirement 
as a time when he could do what he wanted. Although there is a 
heightened interest in hobbies during the later years, for many persons 
such activities may be unsatisfactory substitutes for the work that 
brought them into contact with others and that enabled them to feel 
productive. It seems doubtful that society will be able to devise systems 
that will fully protect the retired person from feeling this sting of 
separation. Preparation for retirement is not something the older worker 
carries on apart from all the rest of his life; rather, the breadth and the 
depth of his lifetime interests, the sources of his self-esteem, and the 
friendships he has available to him, all influence how he will react to 
retirement. 

When the older person is forced to withdraw from work because of 
illness or disability, several additional stresses are experienced that also 
contribute to his feelings of isolation and separation. The impact of 
disability is felt economically and psychologically by individuals of all 
age levels but for the person in his later years it has special significance. 


REACTIONS TO DISABILITY? 


Blanket generalizations about the disabled, convenient as they 

may be, are apt to be in error by virtue of their oversimplifications. 

2 Adapted from L. S. Levine, The Impact of Disability, J. Rehabilitation: 
November-December 1959, pp. 10-12. 
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Many people assume that the greater the physical disability, the greater 
the psychological consequences of the disability, and some are con- 
vinced that specific disabling conditions produce specific psychological 
results, These popular beliefs are not supported by the available data. 
The Impact experienced by each individual is related to the significance 
the disability possesses for him. This, in turn, will depend on the pat- 
tern of events in his life that have contributed to the values he holds, 
the way he perceives himself in relation to the rest of the world, and the 
form his reactions to stress take. 

} In fact, there are no simple psychological characterizations of the 
disabled that can be validly applied to all members of the group. The 
disabled share with the nondisabled hopes, fears ideals, and supersti- 
tions; annot be characterized as brave, or intelligent, or 
the psychological and 
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eventual outcome of his treatment and the extent to which he will be 
rehabilitated are questions that frequently remain unanswerable for 
considerable periods of time. 

All persons have some difficulties in dealing with the uncertain 
character of life. By making relatively accurate predictions about the 
immediate events that comprise their daily lives, they can manage to 
cope with life's larger uncertainties. Their experience and their use of 
such experience are usually sufficiently relevant to the situation at hand 
to afford an appropriate basis for their expectations. The newly dis- 
abled person, however, may find that his previous experience is an un- 
satisfactory basis for the forecasts he now wants to make. 

The disabled person will pursue his quest for certainty wherever 
he can, but his opportunities to do so have become narrowed and 
restricted. As he struggles to reorganize his self-perceptions, he must 
deal as best he can with the uncertainties that are presented to him by 
virtue of his changed status. To himself and to others he will point out 
the signs that he believes signify improvement or restoration of function, 
and he may make light of—or even fail to recognize—the negative 
implications of his condition. The degree to which any individual dis- 
torts or misperceives his situation will depend, in part, on the extent 
to which he has had to rely on such distortions in the past in order to 
bring the world into line with his wishes. It will also depend on the 
information available to him and the manner in which such information 


can be communicated to him. 

As the individual values the image of himself as a worker, so he 
values his image of himself as a self-reliant and independent person who 
can contribute to the satisfactions and needs of others. The equation 
of self-reliance with virtue is deeply ingrained in most persons in our 
culture. The disabled person who finds himself forced to revert to 
dependent behaviors that had been gradually abandoned years before 
is confronted with a particularly difficult situation. If he does not accept 
a dependent role, he may be denying the actuality of his situation; but 
if he capitulates, his dependency may interfere with his motivation to 
achieve a less dependent level. When a person’s image ol himself must 
cteristic meas- 


shift to allow for his greater reliance on others, the ché 
ures he has utilized to protect and maintain his self-concept are brought 
into play. These same measures also serve to protect him against being 
overwhelmed by anxiety. Imposed dependency enables some persons to 
gratily unresolved needs emanating from deprivations of their childhood. 
Dependence on others may provide them with the “secondary gain” that 
comes from the attentions and ministrations of others. 

Some disabled persons blame themselves unduly for their disabilities; 
in the age-old fashion they equate misfortune with misbehavior. Such 
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persons may experience a degree of self-blame which moves from guilt 
into depression—a depression which is different from a mourning for 
that part of one’s self that has been lost or from that which is represented 
by acute feelings of isolation. Other reactions to disability include 
blaming others for one’s misfortunes. These angry and hostile reactions 
may be accompanied by: denunciation of the world for having inflicted 
the hurt and the disability. 

The degree to which an individual will experience separation from 
others is not a direct reflection of the extent of his physical disability. 
Along with many other circumstances, changes in physical functioning 
and physical appearance can contribute to the feeling of being apart 
and distant from others. This sense of loneliness and isolation does not 
depend on whether there are other persons actually close at hand, but 
rather on whether the disabled person feels that the persons about him 
understand him, value him, and love him. A person who says “Unless this 
t really understand” is expressing his need 
of separation and difference to someone 
e with him at an emotional level. 

When disability occurs, it occurs to a person who shares with all 
people the need to feel related, and who shares with them the need to 
develop the hope and spiritual strength that will be available during 
life's vicissitudes. Like everyone else, the disabled person endeavors to 
avoid pain, whether it be the pain of the body or that which comes with 
social isolation and loneliness. Like everyone else, he possesses the need 
to feel acceptable and to be a valued participant in the human enter- 
the disabled person may have remarkable 
and like everyone else, he 


has happened to you, you can 
to communicate his feeling 
who can share the experienc 


prise. Like everyone else, 
resources and strength and great r silience 
utilizes these in dealing with life's adversities. 


SEPARATION EVENTS AND FEELINGS 
OF ISOLATION AND LONELINESS 


Throughout this discussion, various references have been made 
to the conditions and events that elicit feelings of loneliness and isolation 
Events that involve the abandonment of previous 
ous relationships, previous physical settings, 
gression from the known and the familiar 
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period. When the interests and developmental directions of friends 
differ, they become separated, not in the physical but in the psychological 
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sense of having “grown away.” In some instances, separation results from 
changes accompanying the aging process itself, when, for example, the 
individual becomes separated from the image that he once held of him- 
self as an athlete or as a young man. 

Each new stage in the developmental process involves a transition 
from a familiar pattern of behavior to an unfamiliar one. Because the 
rewards offered by the new behavioral patterns associated with the next 
developmental level are often sufficient to offset the experience of loss 
that separation brings, the person is able to make the progression. Al- 
though the freshman college student longs for his friends, his parents, 
and the familiarity of home, he remains in college. 

Feelings of loneliness and isolation often accompany the experience 
of separation, but these feelings are not necessarily associated with the 
fact of being by oneself; they may occur when a person is in the midst 
of a crowd, as at a football game, or when he i: sitting with relatives 
and associates whom he knows well. The reader will recall that the 
need to feel in communion with others was noted as basic and derived 
from the physical conditions of infancy. At that time, the presence of 
others close at hand to attend to needs was associated with tension re- 
duction, and their absence with discomfort and pain. Because of the 
conditions from which it emerges, it can be hypothesized that anxiety 
reactions will be manifest when the psychological need to feel related 
is frustrated or threatened. Thus, separation experiences evoke feelings 
of loneliness and isolation as well as anxiety reactions. 

Feelings of loneliness are to be differentiated from the individual's 
reactions to solitude, to being quietly by oneself and contemplating one’s 
position in the vastness of the universe. Such feelings of solitude and 
aloneness may be awe-inspiring rather than anxiety-provoking, and un- 
like loneliness, they are usually under the individual's conscious control. 
Loneliness and isolation feelings, on the other hand, are involuntary 
and can reach such intensity that the individual suffers acutely and is so 
shut off psychologically from the world around him that his perceptions 
become distorted and he may even evidence the characteristics of the 
severely disoriented schizophrenic patient. 

The ability of isolation to stimulate and supplement intense fear 
reactions has been observed in dramatic and unusual context, the situa- 
tion referred to as “Voodoo Death” among primitive peoples (7). In 
response to a violation of a taboo or an edict pronounced by the witch 
doctor, the victim, who accepts the “verdict,” demonstrates a sequence 


of reactions including signs of acute terror, the solitary wait for death, 
and the loss of interest in food or water. Cases are on record in which 
the victim, who had been in good health, actually did die within a 
from one to several days—after accepting the 


short interval of time 
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pronouncement of his impending death. While he was waiting for death, 
the community, his relatives, and friends withdrew from him and 
behaved as if he were, in fact, already dead. In some societies, the group 
who had withdrawn from him returns at a point before his death to 
prepare for the rites of passage from this world to the next. 

The physiological effects of intense fear or hopelessness are ex- 
ceedingly complex. Here we are concerned only with the individual's 
response first to the loss of communion with others, and then to their 
reactions to him as one who is about to depart. Warner, who studied the 
phenomena of voodoo death among the Aborgines in Northern Australia 
(22), writes: 


An analogous situation in our society is hard to imagine. If all 
a man’s near kin, his father, mother, brothers and sisters, wile, chil- 
dren, business associates, friends and all the other members of the 
society should suddenly withdraw themselves because of some dra- 
matic circumstance, refusing to take any attitude but one of taboo 
and looking at the man as one already dead, and then alter some 
little time perform over him a sacred ceremony which is believed 
with certainty to guide him out of the land of the living into that 
of the dead, the enormous suggestive power of this two-fold move- 
ment of the community, after it has had its attitudes crystallized, 
can be somewhat understood by ourselves.” 
Of course, most feelings of isolation or threats of separation evoke 
reactions far less dramatic and unusual than those noted above. In the 
later adult years it has been observed that persons are apt to be more 
Conservative and less amenable to change; they are inclined to be 
intolerant of those who are different. Of course, intolerance of differ- 
ences in customs or peoples is not confined to older persons; it may be 
age. Rejection of those who are different can 
represent an attempt to reduce the threat of isolation that difference 
symbolizes, The realization that people do differ and that many “stand 
apart” can precipitate anxieties having their origin in reactions to the 
fact that life in the form that it has been experienced has a terminal 
Point. While the older person must protect against his separation 
racteristic of him, it is interesting to 


observed in people of any 


anxieties in whatever ways are cha 5 
note that he himself evokes the same anxieties in younger persons, hence 
their treatment of him often involves segregating him from the family. 
It is essential to note that separation events and feelings of loneliness 
and isolation are neither unique to the later years nor are they an 
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inevitable preoccupation of the older person. During the later adult 
years more time is often available for family and friends that makes 
possible, though does not ensure, greater communication. There is during 
these years a deeper appreciation for friendship and a broadened 
perspective that intensifies the sense of identification with all of life. 
And for some older persons there are new areas of service; new and 
younger friends may desire the guidance and counsel of respected 
elders. Finally, for the older person there are the patterns of life he 
knows so well and enjoys, that serve him well as a shield against the 
unknown. From his old friends and family as well as his new and 
younger friends the older person receives respect, recognition, and satis- 
faction. Having achieved a tranquility and wisdom born of a long and 
varied life experience, many an older person is able to attend to the 
feelings and needs of others, reducing his moments of loneliness to a 
minimum. 


DEATH 


The relatedness need underlies the behaviors through which 
an individual attempts to achieve and maintain the feeling of com- 
munion with others. In childhood there is a gradual awareness of the 
discontinuity of life. This realization frequently occurs in the context 
of grief and pain. The child's questions about death may be evaded or 
incompletely answered, and his feelings of terror are frequently re- 
inforced rather than reduced by his attempts to learn why people die 
and what it is like to be dead. Because death represents the point of no 
most persons must deal individually with the 


communion with other: 
issue in whatever ways are available to them. At a conscious level, reli- 
gious and philosophic positions offer explanations of death and provide 
a basis for some individuals to manage the anxieties associated with it; 
however, the vast anxiety-provoking potential of death generally evokes 
psychological reactions to death that are expressed indirectly and 


unconsciously. 

No matter how primitive or how civilized, all societies have beliefs 
about death, its causes, and its significance as a part of their cultural 
heritage. All societies have prevailing customs and rituals pertaining to 
the disposal of the dead, from burying or burning the corpse to aban- 
doning it, and various beliefs prevail about the nature of the dead 
person’s spirit and the possibility and form of life after death. 

An anthropological report (3) concerning the death and burial 
customs of the peoples of the world, which was published thirty years 
ago, indicated that practices varied not only among societies, but that 
within a society the specific customs followed depended upon the in- 
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dividual's sex, age, social position, and the physical condition of the 
body. Differences in the elaborateness of the ceremony may depend upon 
the rank the deceased held in the community, for example. According 
to one observer, Melanesian burial practices about the turn of the 
century varied with rank in the following manner: 


At Saa, the burial of common people is extremely simple; an 
inferior person is buried immediately; an ordinary man is buried 
the day after his death. However, men of rank are not buried for 
two days. ... Ifa very great man dies, or a man much beloved by 
his son, the body is hung up in the son's house either in a canoe or 
enclosed in the figure of a swordfish. 


The burial practices and customs of a culture contribute to the 
images and ideas that an individual utilizes in thinking about the death 
of others and his own death. In considering the psychological aspects, 
three forms of an individual’s behavior in regard to death may be ap- 
Parent, First there is the situation in which a person wishes that an- 
Other person were absent. In this instance, the wish to remove or destroy 
him is manifest as a desire to kill. Such death wishes may be directed 
toward another person for a fleeting instant or for a long period of 
time; they may be held consciously or unconsciously, and they may be 
expressed directly, as in the case of deliberate murder, capital punish- 
Ment, or warfare, or indirectly through displacement or fantasy. The 
Popular television themes of violence and murder, for example, suggest 
the extent to which the public requires such “entertainment” in order 


to express indirectly its destructive impulses. 

When the dead person is one who has been loved or esteemed, the 
second form in which a person deals with death can be observed. In 
this case, a profound separation situation occurs. The bereaved person 
May experience overwhelming grief, grief which includes not only the 
experience of loss of the beloved or esteemed person but also that of 
detachment and isolation. Grief can include mourning for the deceased, 
as well as mourning for oneself. Such self-mourning is due to the loss 
Sustained, to the stimulation of one’s own anxieties about death, and to 
the plight of the survivor who must get along without the assistance of 
the deceased. Another important component of grief comes from the 
Survivor's identification with the dead person. A mourner's remark after 
s if a part of myself had also died,” 


the death of a loved one that, “It is: 
is not uncommon. Such an experience is understandable when one 


recalls that through the identification mechanism one person may take 
as part of himself the attitudes, values, and characteristics of another. 
When this person dies, part of the self is separated from its model, and 
the mourner grieves for both the deceased and himself. 
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Sometimes the death of a parent, sibling, or close friend results in 
intense mourning and a marked depression which does not lift even 
with time; it has been speculated that a depression of this degree may 
spring from the conviction that death wishes held many years before 
had somehow caused the death. Such convictions are below the in- 
dividual’s conscious awareness, so that his depression may seem to have 
little identifiable content; he is extremely depressed, but it seems to 
him that his reaction is quite appropriate considering the extent of his 
loss. In other instances, the bereaved experiences considerable guilt and 
may berate himself for having been unkind to the deceased, feeling that 
he could have done more to prevent the death. 


Suicide 

The conscious killing of oneself in suicide represents a seem- 
ingly paradoxical event. If separation by death is evocative of anxiety, 
then suicide appears to be unlikely behavior. The relatedness need is 
expressed psychologically, however, and for some persons physical separa- 
tion or isolation from others represents their only form of achieving a 
feeling of communion with them. The extreme step of suicide can be a 
bizarre and irrational effort to establish some desired reaction from 


others, and in this sense “relate.” 

It is difficult to know what meaning suicide actually possesses for 
the individual, and no single explanation can be expected to apply 
equally well for all cases. In some instances, it could be inferred that the 
individual who is generally hostile and destructive in his interpersonal 
relationships carries out by committing suicide the most hostile act pos- 
sible against those close to him. In other instances, an individual pos- 
sessing an intense hatred of others turns the hatred against himself. 
‘There may be cases in which a person has experienced such severe and 
acute feelings of isolation that he views suicide as a chance to regain a 
feeling of communion with others who have died. In some situations, 
the prospect of prolonged illness or pain may lead the individual into 
suicide, since the mounting anxieties associated with death cannot be 
tolerated. Such a psychological state is frequently encountered in more 
commonplace situations when the person says, “I no longer care what 
will happen just so it happens soon.” The person with a severe and fatal 
illness may decide logically to commit suicide rather than to expose him- 
self and his family to the strain of a long and costly period of hospital- 
ization and treatment. 

To account for suicide, explanations emphasizing social, economic, 
and physical factors as well as psychological ones have been presented. 
Research concerning the causes must account for the differences in suicide 


rate for different age groups, for men and women, for married and un- 
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married persons, and for various ethnic groups. Over half of all suicides 
are committed by persons over the age of forty-five, for example, while 
only 3 percent are accounted for by persons between the ages of fifteen 
and nineteen. For every three men who commit suicide, there is only one 
woman who takes her own life. In 1940, the highest rate was among the 
Chinese, with 45 suicides for 100,000 persons, while the lowest rate was 
among Negroes with 4.1 suicides. Widowed and divorced persons commit 
suicide more frequently than do married persons. Rates fluctuate with 
the seasons of the vear and with the national economy; there are more 
suicides in the spring of the year and fewer during wartime and financial 
depressions (8). Even casual consideration of these figures suggests the 
Variety of researches that would have to be undertaken to learn more 
about the causes and meaning of suicide. 


One's Own Death 


It has been noted that the individual may have contact with 
death as a state inflicted actually or in fantasy upon someone else or, in 
the special case of suicide, upon oneself. Now the third form in which the 


individual deals with death will be considered. Death as an event that 
is difficult to think about, not only 


apt to elicit but also because the 


will occur to the person himself 
because of the anxieties the topic is t i u i 
images and symbolic representations required in thinking about it are 
Not available. When the individual focuses his attention upon the 
Prospect of his own death, he can visualize only the ceremonies and 
symbols associated with death or the burial ceremony; he cannot 
conceive of what it is like to be dead, nor can he think how it will be 
when the affairs of the world will be conducted without him. Death 
Seems to be an unnatural event terminating man’s existence, and al- 
though individuals will readily grant intellectually that it occurs to all 
Persons, they also harbor the belief that somehow they will be spared. 

How the individual responds to the prospect of his ow death 
represents, in itself, his life as he has lived it. The extent to which fear 
and anxiety are precipitated by 
depends, in part, upon the degree 
Communion with others in close al i ; 
ships. But all persons will deal in their own particular manner with the 
anxieties associated with the fact of death. Some persons find in their 
religious convictions deep and 1l ‘ 
hereafter; consequently, they may have little conscious fear of death. For 
Many persons the anxieties are displaced and repressed, and for the 
Most part the issue is denied access to their conscious awareness. 

A few persons who have approached the highest order of personal 


the prospect of the separation of death 
to which he has achieved a sense of 
ad significant interpersonal relation- 


asting comfort in the certainty of a life 
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development may attain a sense of identification with all of life. They 
may receive gratification from an experience of communion not only 
with other persons but also with all that is natural. Such identification 
and unity with all of life often does not appear until the middle or 
later years, since its development requires considerable experience and 
the satisfaction of most of the criteria of psychological development. 
This sense of oneness with nature does not depend upon the immediate 
reactions of others to the person; he responds to dying as a natural event 
that is inextricably related to the process of living. For such persons 
death is not feared, dramatized, or denied. Dying is experienced as a 
natural event that need be reacted to neither cynically or fatalistically. 
It is an event that is considered deserving of the dignity properly 
attached to all the valued activities of life. Death is seen neither as an 
avenging tyrant nor as a bountiful parent offering repose; rather, it is 
an expected and accepted part of life itself. The poet Gibran (12) 
expresses this view in his lines: 


If you would indeed behold the spirit of death, open your heart 


wide unto the body of life. 
For life and death are one, even as the river and sea are one. 


Summary 


For many persons the middle and later adult years will ap— 
proximate a span of half a century. During their early thirties, men and 
women are active and vigorous and they have attained some of their 
earlier aspirations; marriage, a family, and some economic security. In 
his work the man has developed skill and proficiency, and in some fields 
the thirties represents the period of the greatest personal productivity 
and creativity. 

With time, the adult’s roles and responsibilities in his family and 
work situation shift, and changes in self-perception and in the op- 
portunities for self-esteem occur. Their children's increasing independ- 
ence can have many complications for the parents in the middle years. 
He sees his children in their own homes, with their own families. Women 
who have been preoccupied solely with their families and who, at the 
time of the menopause, no longer feel needed by their children may 
undergo a period of painful adaptation to an unfamiliar and uncomfort- 


able status. 

In this society age itself is not culturally valued as it is in a num- 
ber of others; consequently, adults in their middle years may be troubled 
about the loss of youthful appearance. The unmarried woman's concern 

4 Reprinted by permission from Kahlil Gibran, The Prophet. Copyright, 1923, by 
Alfred A. Knopf, Incorporated. 
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about the effects of aging upon her chances for marriage are not un- 
realistic, and self-comparisons to younger women may cause her to feel 
at a competitive disadvantage. As the society devalues the position of 
the unmarried, many aging single persons experience feelings of loneliness 
and isolation. 

As the person enters his later years, he may have to relinquish his 
role as a worker because of compulsory retirement rules, physical dis- 
Forced retirement may be threatening to the self- 
a worker and contributing member of society. 
relies upon his advice or 


ability, or infirmity. 
esteem that one has had as 
And if the aged person's family no longer 1 
holds open a place for him, such feelings of reduced self-esteem may be 
reinforced. 

Changes in opportunities for self-esteem encountered by the aged 
need not present insurmountable obstacles for self-gratification. The 
person who has attained a high order of psychological development 
values himself not only for what he has accomplished during his lifetime 
but, more importantly, because he exists. Diminishing contacts with 
others and increasing physical debility need not be a cause of personal 
devaluation or of fear. Rather, he acknowledges these changes as inevit- 
able phases of the aging process and reaffirms his faith in himself by 
furthering his own “becoming.” rr se r 

The separation events of life activate feelings of isolation and the 
anxieties associated with death. Individuals deal with the prospect of 
death in various ways, just as they deal with all threats to their related- 
` attained a high level of personal development 
sometimes unavoidable and reflect the 
rwhelmed by them, he resolves to 
thoughts of death and decay, but 


ness, He who has 
recognizes that anxieties are 
human condition; rather than be ove 


conquer them. He does not dwell on 5 
irtedly his role in the great adventure of life and its 


looks to eternal life or to oblivion, he 
and foreboding. As a result of his high 
is apt to experience a sense of identifi- 


accepts wholehe: 
counterpart death. Whether he 
does not await death with fear 
level of personal development, ba 


cation with all of life and the wisdon s 
and death as a unitary process, enabling him 


2 and equanimity that can come 


Only with age. He views life 
to embrace the future as well as the past. 
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PART THREE 


The Psychology 
of Effective Behavior 


THROUGHOUT his life man is actively directing his 
energies and talents to maintaining, protecting, and en- 
hancing himself and others. To the extent that he succeeds 


in doing so, he is effective; to the extent that he fails, he is 
ineffective. 

In the following four chapters effective behavior is 
considered as it is evidenced in the individual's perceptions, 
thoughts, and emotions, in his social behaviors, and in his 


learning. In the 
ment is considered and the mutual dependence of the 


democratic and developmental ideals is outlined. 


final chapter man’s relation to his govern- 


2. 


Effective Intrapersonal Behaviors 


In approaching an explanation of the specific qualities of 
humanness that mark a person as a being different in some respect and 
degree from all other persons, it is necessary to explore the person’s 
private world of perceptions, thoughts, and emotions. This private world 
is approached only through inference; it is not directly observed or re- 
Corded, and the processes that comprise 
intervene between stimuli and the responses 
for the distinctive patterns of humanness, these 
a basis for evaluating the level 
These within-the-person 


perception, thought, and emotion 
associated with them. As 
well as accounting 
Mlervening processes also provide in part 
of development that has been achieved. a a ka f 
Processes provide clues to the degree of harmony the individual main- 
tains within himself. They are evaluated as indices of development in 
conjunction with the nature and quality of his interpersonal relation- 
ships and his utilization of his resources in worthwhile activity. 
Intrapersonal behaviors at their best enable the individual to per- 
Ceive the world without distortion; to think cogently and logically; to 
anticipate the consequences of his own behaviors; to express and direct 
lis affections: to organize and, when necessary, to reorganize his percep- 
tions and beliefs in order to achieve solutions to problems. They include 
both his rational decisions and the emotional commitments essential to 
execute those decisions—they are a composite of the intellectual and 


emotional facets of life. 


Perception 


Throughout his life man is exposed to an ever-changing world 
Of sights, s , smells, movements, and temperature and pressure 
ghts, sounds, smells, 
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fluctuations. And throughout his life he relies on the meanings that pat- 
terns of stimuli on his sensory receptors have acquired and that identify 
the objects, persons, and events of his world. He learns to impute these 
special meanings to certain patterns of stimuli so that, for example, the 
marks on this text appear as words rather than as a pattern of black and 
white, and a series of sounds are responded to as a specific message. He 
also learns to identify the patterns of stimuli that have special signifi- 
cance to his survival and to the maintenance of his personality. His 
interpretation of the stimuli impinging upon him will determine the 
specific behaviors to be elicited from his repertoire of responses. He will 
formulate his expectations, make predictions, and act in response to 
stimuli that are in themselves only quanta of physical energy impinging 
upon his specialized receptors, the sensory organs. 

Meaning is not intrinsic to the stimulus object but is the result ol 
a subjective process within the individual. The perceptual process—the 
interpretation of stimuli—depends on the interaction of the perceiver 
and the stimulus object; the nature of the interaction in turn depends 
on the history and structure of the perceiver. Although we are inclined 
to assume that the world is precisely as we see it, students of perceptual 
processes point out that as perceivers we will interpret stimuli so that 
objects will be “seen” as the same object irrespective of the visual angle 
of viewer to object, and that the sizes as well as the shapes of objects are 
seen as roughly constant irrespective of their distance from the viewer. 
(The taller person is still seen as taller than the shorter even though he 
is sixteen feet from the former who is only three feet away from us.) 

The continuing stream of perceptual information has the function 
of providing the individual with a sense of a real and stable environment. 
From given bits of information, the individual inductively forms gen- 
eralizations about the situation. He learns the significance of various 
stimuli, and he then responds to these interpreted perceptions. Included 
within such learnings are those pertaining to people and to the reactions 
of people to him, so his perceptions will involve not only the world ol 
things about him but persons as well. The individual also learns to 
perceive himself in relation to others, and these self-perceptions form the 
basis for the personal, social, and ideal selves as they were presented 


earlier. 

The perceptual processes assist the individual in responding 
adaptively to his environment. They partially account for the direction 
of his behaviors and serve to organize his resources, energies, and skills 
selectively and in combinations necessary to satisfy his needs and to 
guard against threat. In the individual whose intrapsychic processes 
functioning harmoniously, the perceptual processes provide a “world 
in which we feel at home because we know what to expect, and what to 


are 
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expect does not disagree too much with what we want... [when the 
components of personality are not functioning harmoniously] the world 
may be a capricious and terrifying place, where all that we do is un- 
certain and dangerous, where we do not learn what to expect, where 


What we find is never satisfying’ (10). 

In the person functioning ellectively, the organization and orienta- 
tion of the perceptual processes, which are functions of ego activity, 
enable him to maintain contact with his environment. As a result, his 
judgments of a situation, of his capabilities, and of the consequences of 
his behaviors are congruent with the data available to him. When these 
judgments are inaccurate, he is able to make suitable modifications ol 
his expectations. 


PARATORY SET 


PERCEPTION AND PRE 


' The expectation of the runner crouching at the starting line 
one example of preparatory set. He awaits the sound of the gun and 
is literally “set” for it in the sense that he is ready to respond on the 
instant. He is prepared both for the sound of the gun and for his own 
response. Persons whose experiences have provided them with certain 
expectations will tend to perceive in terms of these expectations even 
when the specific situation does not provide them with an objectively 
adequate basis for so doing. Frequently their resultant behaviors are 

i] set serves its important stabilizing function, 


appropriate, and perceptus 
relieving the individual of the need to judge each situation individually 

and independently of previous experience. 
Sometimes a preparatory set is provided by instructions or rules. A 
young man employed in a department store, for example, was given 
to carry out his new job as a floorwalker. The 


instructions on how 
about methods of identifying shoplifters 


Manager carefully briefed him ¢ 
and emphasized the need for vigilance, since the store had recently 
suffered heavy losses attributed to shoplifting. As a result of his “set,” 
the young man believed, during the first several days of his new work, 
that every customer he observed had just stolen something or was in the 
Process of hiding some article. In this case, the young man’s behavior 
Was exaggerated, but not seriously so; at other times, however, a person's 


set” can lead to inappropriate behaviors. 


NEED-DETERMINED PERCEPTION 


The type of observational distortion that occurs when the 
observer is predisposed or set to make a particular response is very 
Similar to another kind of distortion that has been called need-detey- 
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mined perception. As the term implies, the observer's need or set of 
needs influences his perception of a person or a situation. For example, 
hungry persons tend to give a higher than normal percentage of food 
responses to ambiguous stimuli. 

The influence of needs on perception is even more pronounced 
when human behavior is being observed. In one study (6) a tachistoscope, 
which exposes a picture for a short interval of time, was used to measure 
differences in the ability of the subjects to recognize the pictures flashed 
on a screen. When the pictures were selected to be distressing to some of 
the subjects, these persons were unable to recognize the pictures as 
quickly as those whose conflicts were not represented in the pictures. 
This type of research finding has been offered in support of the con- 
tention that the ego may protect the individual from anxiety by blocking 
from conscious awareness stimuli which would precipitate anxiety if 
perceived. Related research pertaining to the mechanism of projection 
illustrates how individuals with characteristics considered undesirable 
tend to perceive other people as possessing the same characteristics. 
Since we tend to think that what we perceive is the way things really 
are, it comes as a surprise to many students of psychology that their 
perceptions of other people are partially reflective of their own per- 
sonalities rather than objective images. Everyone will to some extent 
perceive his environment in terms of his needs, but sometimes an in- 
dividual is so beset by internal conflicts that he consistently does so, He 
then distorts the environment and the intentions and actions of others 
in the effort to minimize threat and anxiety: consequently, without 
being aware of it, he has deceived himself. Effective perception occurs 
when the individual's self-interests are not jeopardized by gross and 
persistent self-deception. 


Absence of Relevant Cues 


Sometimes the absence of essential cues causes errors in per- 
ceiving the meaning of the situation. For example, Mrs. Smith left her 
seven-year-old twins in the car while she went across the street to the 
drugstore. She was alarmed when she looked out the window and saw 
the twins in the car wrestling with each other. She could see their red 
faces and the tears streaming down their cheeks. On the basis of the 
visual cues, which she perceived correctly, but in the absence of auditory 
cues, Mrs. Smith inferred that her boys were battling with each other. 
Had she been able to hear the shrieks of laughter, she would have known 
that they were having quite a good time tickling each other. 

A failure to consider all relevant cues, with the resulting perceptual 


errors, is, of course, a common occurrence. However, when such failures 
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are characteristic of the individual's activity, and when they often place 
him in difficult positions at work or in his relationships with others, his 
behavior must be considered ineffective, and the possibility of develop- 
mental inadequacies must be raised. Gross and consistent perceptual 
distortions may suggest a serious state of personality disorganization 


known as schizophrenia (see page 386). 


EFFECTIVE SELF-PERCEPTION 

Since human beings are able to function simultaneously as 
both perceivers and as objects of their own perceptions, a discussion of 
the characteristics of the self-perceptions of individuals evidencing high 
levels of personal and social development is appropriate at this point. 
One source of information is studies of individuals who have moved 
toward greater degrees of personality development and effectiveness as 
result of specialized psychological assistance. In summarizing the 
changes in self-perception apparent in these individuals, Rogers com- 
ments (16, p. 316): 


s would appear to be that the individual 
changes in three general ways. He perceives himself as a more 
adequate person, with more worth and more possibility of meeting 
life. He permits more experiential data to enter awareness and thus 
achieves a more realistic appraisal of himself, his relationships and 
his environment. He tends to place the bi of standards within 
himself, recognizing that the “goodness” or “badness” of any ex- 
perience or perceptual object is not something inherent in that 


object but is a value placed on it by himself. 


The essential element 


impute their own unfavorable char- 
been discussed (page 106). It will be 
nscious and is most frequent in 


The tendency of persons to 
acteristics to others has already 
recalled that this projection is unco 
Persons who have been rated by their associates as possessing undesirable 


characteristics. 


Anxiely and Perceptual Effectiveness 

ual distortion is the degree to which 
ous situations, which do not permit 
definite and clear-cut judgments. Studies have shown that children 
Whose tolerance for ambiguity was low held a higher degree of prejudice 
toward “outsiders” (minority group members) than children who could 
(8). One interpretation of the results is that the 


Closely related to percept 
an individual can tolerate ambigu 


tolerate ambiguity 
ambiguous situation holds different degrees of threat for different per- 
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sons, depending upon their personality structure. Persons who were 
considered “rigid” personalities required clarity rather than accuracy in 
their perceptions, because they were unable to tolerate the seeming 
lack of knowledge and control required when one suspends judgment, 
acknowledges one’s uncertainties, or recognizes the complexities inherent 
in situations involving judgments of other persons. According to the 
definition proposed in this text, these persons are not functioning 
effectively so far as their intrapersonal perceptual behaviors are con- 
cerned. 

Factors other than anxiety and the inability to tolerate ambiguity 
may operate to reduce perceptual effectiveness. Although the research 
available does not provide a basis for fully understanding the processes 
whereby people deceive themselves when making judgments of others, 
interesting data demonstrate that the judgment one makes of oneself is 
apt to be a more significant influence on the judgments one makes of 


others than are the actual characteristics of the person judged. In studies 
ons of others, it has 


comparing a person's self-concept to his impre 
been found that friends are more likely to be perceived as being similar 
to one’s personal and ideal selves than are nonfriends, even though non- 
friends were actually neither more nor less similar in personality char- 
acteristics (20). Friends and other persons are, in other words, misjudged 
in ways that tend to minimize the observer's anxiety. 


PERSONAL PERCEPTIONS 


ASSE 


Psychologists assessing personality utilize “projective” tech- 
niques, which sample the person’s manner of seeing his world and_ his 
associates and of organizing the stimuli that impinge upon him. The 
Rorschach and the Thematic Apperception Tests are two of the best 


known procedures of this type. 

Approximately fifty years ago, Hermann Rorschach, a Swiss ps 
chiatrist, devised a procedure in which ambiguous images resembling 
ink blots were presented to the persons being studied. They were asked, 
“What might this be?” Rorschach’s initial purpose was to identify the 
individual’s characteristic mode of perceiving and organizing stimuli 
as a practical short-cut for arriving at inferences concerning his per- 
sonality structure and function. Today the original intent of the exami- 
nation remains, although his procedures have been somewhat modified, 
and an elaborate method for evaluating responses in terms of their 
content, the factors prompting them, and the modes of organization 


utilized has been added. 
The Thematic Apperception Test, developed by Henry Murray 


of Harvard University, consists of a series of pictures, most of which 
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EFFECTIV 


involve human figures, about which the individual is asked to tell stories. 
Since no information is provided, the hero of each story has to be 
identified, a plot supplied, and the preceding events and outcome 
specified. Although they provide a more clear-cut and recognizable set 
of stimuli than do the Rorschach “ink blots,” the pictures still allow a 
considerable latitude of response. The person taking these tests is told 
that there are no “right” or “wrong” answers, and he often feels less 
threatened and freer to respond than he would in more conventional 
tests of intelligence and achievement. The assumption is that he will 
“project” into the pictures his own characteristic attitudes and feelings, 
which he may be unaware of or unable to discuss openly. 

Both the Rorschach and the Thematic Apperception Test are 
widely used in schools, clinics, hospitals and, in recent years, in industry. 
Many researchers have studied their value in the diagnos 
and psychologically ineffective persons and in differentiating known 
groups of persons, such as delinquents and nondelinquents. Since these 
techniques are still in the developmental stage, however, they are best 
utilized by skilled psychologists. When psychologists make predictions 
g is of projective test results, good 


about future behaviors on the bas } . 
Practice requires chat they also use information obtained from interviews, 


historical, medical, and other test sources. 


Thought 


Together with perception, thought enables the individual to 
Organize his experiences and to maintain, protect, and effectively extend 
himself in his negotiations with the world about him. Thought processes 
are made up of symbolic representations of events, objects, or relation- 
ships to which the individual has responded. While perceptual processes 
are operative mainly in the immediate present (the light turns red and 
the driver stops his car), thought processes involve the past and the 
future as well. Man's ability to symbolize, which distinguishes him from 
Other animals, enables him to think about past events and to anticipate 


future experiences. 
In thought, the x d d 
has experienced. Sometimes a symbol is a visual image of an experience 
or object, as when the word chair evokes a “mental picture” of a par- 
ticular chair. As previous discussions have indicated, the word chair, 
s of objects fulfilling the functions as- 


individual utilizes symbols to represent events he 


as a symbol, stands for a cl 55 á 
signed to the chair. This activity of classification is an important aspect 


of the thought process in that it enables the individual to order his 


thoughts and experiences with reference to other thoughts and experi- 
ences sharing the salient or central features of the class. Ordering and 
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classifying is an essential aspect of living, since it would be exhausting— 
if not impossible—to respond to each event separately, as a new and 
different stimulus requiring analysis. 

An individual who possesses a high order of intrapersonal effective- 
ness is able to form generalizations from particular instances; that is, he 


is able to abstract the common elements from different experiences and 
thereby develop a relatively consistent pattern of responses that can be 
applied to future events and problems. As an individual matures, his 
ability to recognize relationships and to classify events increases. The 
young child, for example, requires the aid of objects, blocks, or coins 
that are concrete, that can be manipulated and grouped or felt and 
seen, as he develops his abstract numerical concepts. He must first think 
of the number of four as four of something before he can learn the 
category of four as an abstraction and can utilize it in relation to four 
of anything. 

The abstracted category—the idea—that captures the common 
quality or characteristic of a group of objects, events, or relationships is 
termed a cognitive category. This term emphasizes its symbolic feature 
and identifies it with the thinking processes. Such cognitive categorics 
provide the individual with his personal frame of reference, and one 
psychological theorist, in order to tie the perceptual processes closely to 
those involved in the representational aspects of thought, has extended 
the meaning of “category” to that of “construct” (12). Kelly writes of 
“personal constructs” when he considers how people think of their past, 
present, and future and how they utilize these categories or constructs 
as a personal frame of reference. Kelly maintains that if one is to under- 
stand another person well enough to be able to predict his behaviors, it 
is essential to know how that person “construes” the world; that is, how 
he perceives and thinks of it, what he knows about himself and about 
the environment. In these terms, the effectively functioning individual 
would be one whose personal constructs enable him to fulfill his own 
developmental potential and to satisfy his needs through the type of 
contacts he maintains with the world about him. When such constructs 
or categories are congruent, when they are consistent, or, as one psy- 
chologist has expressed it, when they are “consonant” with one another, 
the individual may experience a state of comfort, while the presence ol 


cognitive dissonance results in a state of discomfort and leads to activity 


directed toward reducing the dissonance (7). 


The purchase of a new automobile, lor example, is usually a 
ssonance 


rather important decision for a person. Considerable e 


should exist for a new car owner immediately after he has bought 
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his car; all “good” features of the makes he considered, but did not 
buy, and “bad” features of the one he bought are now dissonant 
with his ownership of the car. He should also attempt to reduce this 
dissonance. 


To test the hypothesis that new car owners would attempt to reduce 
the dissonance by acquiring cognitions supportive of their purchase while 
Avoiding inconsistent cognitions, a group of psychologists studied the car 
advertisements read by 65 new car owners (5). The results were in accord 
after buying their cars, the purchasers read more 


with the hypothesis: 
they purchased than about other cars. 


advertisements about the car 


Cognitive Dissonance and Behavioral Change 


The rel 
functioning is interesting. Although research data are presently not 
Available to document the position, one hypothesis suggests that the 
Presence of some cognitive dissonance may be essential in activating an 
individual to achieve his full potential. For example, unless there is 
some degree of inconsistency between one’s image of himself and what 
he wishes to be, there may be little reason for wanting to change and 
litde reason for expending energy in attempting to effect such a change. 
On the other hand, when the dissonance 1$ great, when the cognitions 
are in gross contradiction to one another, the behaviors OF the other 
cognitions adopted in resolving the dissonance may be inappropriate or 
bizarre, In the effort to resolve dissonance, the individual may be ac- 
tiv his abilities and resources in seeking active solu- 
or to resort to behaviors and beliefs 


ationship between cognitive dissonance and effective 


ated either to utilize 
tions to the problems he encounters, $ : 
that serve to resolve the conflict but do not necessi rily lead to the desired 
Objectives, The high school boy who is not achieving but who aspires to 
enter its high scholastic standards may resort to 
chanisms to resolve the cognitive dissonance 
Thus he may be able to “explain” 


a college noted for 
defensive and protective me 
rather than studying more diligently. eas 
his inadequacies by condemning the teachers for being incompetent. 
The individual who is functioning effectively will have available 
to him behavioral patterns that will assist in the resolution of dissonances. 
“hese patterns represent efforts at mastery rather than defense; they are 


directed toward active solution o 
through changes either in belief or 

The individual who is evidencing 
behaviors will also have available to him the cog! i 
for the classification and ordering of the vast array of stimuli, facts, and 
arch is currently under way on the 
perceptions of others, but at 


[ problems or attainment of consonance 
in self-concept. 

optimally ellective intrapersonal 
nitive categories essential 


data that impinge upon him. Rese ! 
Categories that individuals utilize in their 
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this point one possible explanation for some of the difficulties that indi- 
viduals or nations have in understanding one another is that the cognitive 
categories they utilize in ordering their experiences differ. The com- 
munist view that capitalist economies require war to sustain them, for 
example, leads the Russians to interpret American actions as precipitat- 
ing war. In turn, our knowledge of the missionary aspect of communist 
doctrine encourages us to perceive their actions in a similarly hostile 


fashion. 


PROBLEM-SOLVING BEHAVIORS 


The thought process that ties together events, learnings, and 
experiences occurring at different times is closely related to the function 
of thought that represents overt behavior by symbols, images, and cate- 
gories. Through the thinking process it is possible to consider alternative 
routes to one’s objectives without having actually to traverse each 
alternative. This process, in which consequences can be anticipated and 
evaluated without the time and energy required by a trial-and-error 
approach, is a central feature of effective problem-solving behavior. In 
many problem situations, however, the behaviors resorted to are a com- 
bination of random trial and error efforts and the more systematic 
symbolizing process of thought. The person unsuccessfully attempting 
to start his car, for example, may repetitively step on the starter, jiggle 
the keys, and move the gear shift lever, while he questions whether the 
gas gauge could be incorrect in its reading. 


Varying the Perception of the Problem 


Persons differ in the approaches they take toward a problem. 
Some will formulate the problem in a way that precludes its solution; 
they will try steps and procedures that have proved to be unsatisfactory, 
as one sometimes does in looking for a lost object. One may endlessly 
search through one's pockets and wander randomly through one’s home 
repeatedly looking under books or cushions, even though the procedure 
has already proved fruitless. Others whose intrapersonal behaviors are 
more eflective will shift readily to a different formulation of the problem 
and will consider alternatives in terms of various possible perspectives 
of the problem. 

The importance of being able to reformulate the problem and to 
shift set is demonstrated in the task in which the subject is given six 
match sticks and asked to make four equal triangles. So long as he 
formulates the problem in terms of only two dimensions, he cannot 
solve it. When he shifts to consider the possibility that the solution may 
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require the use of three dimensions, he is well on the road to its 
solution. 

The tenacity with which some persons cling to patterns of thought 
and to characteristic modes of perceiving problems has caused some ob- 
servers to wonder whether such tendencies are a product of intellectual 
or personality limitations or both. Although more research is required 
in this area, it appears that there are characteristic modes of intra- 
Psychic functioning which are associated with rigid and inflexible 
patterns of perception and thought, and that these characteristics are 
almost unrelated to high intelligence. Thus, persons scoring high on in- 
telligence tests are not always flexible and readily able to reformulate 
problem situations. On the other hand, persons who test low on in- 
telligence tests usually have characteristic difficulties in shifting set and 
in thinking of a problem in new ways. y 

Effective problem-solving behavior involves the formulation of the 
problem and of its possible solutions. In the formulation stage effective 
behaviors result in perceiving the problem in its entirety. This means 
that the issue or question to be dealt with is first given attention as a 
whole. The precise nature of the problem is formulated before attention 
is directed to any specific aspect or to the approaches to its solution. The 
Cliché of “not seeing the forest for the trees” is applicable to problem- 
solving behavior in which attention is directed at the beginning to some 


Clement or detail of the total issue. a 
Following the formulation of the problem in its totality ASLA whole 
—ellective problem-solving behavior involves the identification of the 
Constituent aspects of the problem and of their relative significance and 
Mterrelationships. Finally, the details of the problem are given attention, 
This same sequence is helpful in the clarification and consideration of 
the alternatives that hold promise . c 
interested in becoming familiar with the strategy ol problem solving 
Should consult the work of Mursell (15), who has suggested what is 
Known as the W-E-D system (IV represents the whole; the elements: 


and D, details). 


as possible solutions. The student 


Problem Solving and Anxiety 
Is need adequate information for both the 
on of the problem-solving sequence, for 
asons they often do not seek it. For exa 
ge may be threatening because it r: 


Although individua 
formulation and the executi 
Motivational and emotional re 
ple, the acquisition of knowled ause | 
questions about childhood beliefs, or because it places the individual in 
tional responsibilities. When motivation 


“ompetitive roles that carry addi i i 1 
to solve the problem is low, little energy or interest is available for seek- 
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ing out the essential data; on the other hand, if the motivation is great, 
the individual may act impulsively to find a solution. Similarly, when 
the problem situation activates unresolved intrapsychic conflict, en- 
genders anxiety, or is associated with emotionally charged meanings to 
the individual, there is the danger that available information will not 
be adequately evaluated. In some instances, when the emotional signifi- 
cance of an aspect of the problem situation is sufficiently strong, self- 
deceptive defenses or perceptual distortions are resorted to and will 
impair the objectivity of the thought processes. 

Effective problem-solving behaviors include special efforts to secure 
the available information and to ensure its objective consideration. These 
efforts involve a voluntary and conscious decision to keep oneself open 
to alternative actions, by not prejudging the issue and by not acting 
until the required evidence is available. Effective problem-solving be- 
haviors will frequently also include the use of disinterested but com- 
petent friends or authorities to review the formulation of the problem 
and the evaluation of the alternatives. 


The final phase of the problem solution involves translating decisions 
and accepted plans into action. Such translation necessitates the energy 
available to carry out the plan. The degree to which one’s resources are 
available for action will depend, in part, upon the extent to which the 
individual is free of internal conflict, as we have described; the amount 
of energy required to protect against anxiety; and the degree to which 
the decisions made are congruent with the individual’s goals as he 
perceives them. 


CREATIVITY 


As the term is used here, creativity implies a characteristic of 
ingenuity in the individual's problem-solving behavior. In essence, this 
involves a freedom to depart from the conventional approaches to 4 
problem and to formulate novel or unique solutions. There is con- 
siderable flexibility in shifting set and in the ways in which the indi- 
vidual characteristically perceives himself in relation to his situation. 
Bronowski (3) provides the following view: 


A man becomes creative, whether he is an artist or a scientist, 
when he finds a new unity in the variety of nature. He does so by 
finding a likeness between things which were not thought alike 
before, and this gives him a sense both of richness and of under- 
standing. The creative mind is a mind that looks for unexpected 
likenesses. This is not a mechanical procedure, and I believe that 
it engages the whole personality in science as in the arts. 
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The most dramatic advances in science and the greatest artistic 
Masterpieces have been made by persons who combine intelligence, 
ability, aptitude, and interest with the personality characteristics implied 
by the term creativity. Society depends on such persons for its vitality and 
its progress, and their development has always been a subject of much 
interest and speculation. Where do creative persons come from? How do 
they develop? How are they different from their fellow human beings? 
Centers such as the University of California’s Institute for Personality 
Assessment and Research have sought answers to these and similar ques- 
tions. Persons identified as “creative” by their professional colleagues 
come to the Institute for three-day periods to be interviewed, tested, and 
Observed in various situations. The first groups asse sed were painters, 
Writers, physicians, biologists, economists, anthropologis architects, re- 
i In reporting some of the findings, 


search scientists, and engineers. : $ 
Barron (1) concludes that these individuals are characterized by their 
independence of judgment. They are not readily influenced by the 
Pressures of the group; they are able to maintain their positions in the 
face of considerable opposition. They have little need to conform for the 
sake of conforming; they value their own assessment of an issue or a 
Situation, 

Although most of these individuals are quite unlike the stereotypes 
of the erratic scientist or the mad artist, they appear to feel under little 
social rituals or prejudices of the majority of 


Pressure to conform to the 
of them need to flout the rules of 


their neighbors. Neither do most 3 5 
Society; they can conform to the laws governing the social SUH GREE: 
They do iot defy the social order as a means of expressing the hostility 
that originated in familial relationships. Although they do not strive 
merely to be “different,” they often exhibit an unusual degree of freedom 
to act, to function effectively, and to focus their energies and efforts. 
Since some very talented and creative individuals do show unmis- 
takable signs of emotional disturbance, observers have wondered if this 
is an essential facet of creativity. It seen ‘ i 5 
the creative works of Van Gogh or Dostoevsky Were achieved ae ORIG 
of emotional disturbance rather than because of it. This as D 
Seems to be consonant with most observations of human behaviors and 
Motivations. The creative individual can probably be described as satisfy- 
ing the criteria of psychological effectiveness as presented in this text, 


More completely than do most of his fellows. 


ns more plausible to assume that 


LEVEL-OF-ASPIRATION BEHAVIORS 


a person sets for himself, the level of attainment to 


‘The goals : > x A 
icts to his performances—that is, to his 


which he aspires, and how he rei 
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successes and failures—provide one measure of psychological develop- 
ment. In the process of setting goals, whether they be those of the high 
school boy who hopes to attain a varsity letter; the college student, an 
outstanding academic record warranting admission to graduate school; 
or the young father, a better paying position; the entire personality is 
involved. His ability to judge his environment and himself and to utilize 
such judgments in the setting and modification of his goals are not only 
significant indicators of the adequacy of his ego processes. Such abilities 
are also in effect the product of his total history. 

Individuals who have attained a high level of personal development 
will set goals higher than those they have now achieved. In the light of 
the individual's ability and opportunity, however, the hoped-for level 
of attainment is not outside the realm of possibility. In the process of 
the individual's self-evaluation, assessment of his opportunities, and 
clarification of his objectives, rational consideration of available evidence 
and clarity of thought are required. Persons who must rely on self- 
deceptive mechanisms will often set goals far above or far below those 
warranted by their abilities. The relationship of ability level to actual 
achievement also results from goal setting, decision making, and problem 
solving, and the degree to which the individual can think rationally 
about himself and his opportunities plays an important role in determin- 
ing the degree to which the ability and achievement levels are in accord. 

Both underachievement and overachievement can represent efforts 
to resolve intrapsychic conflict and to maintain, protect, and enhance the 
self. Studies of failing high school and college students suggest that 
underachievement is related to unsatisfactory experiences with parents, 
particularly those who place an excessively high value on achievement. 
In part, this inference is based on the finding that the underachieving 
student is more hostile than the achiever. In many instances the under- 
achiever cannot recognize his own hostility nor can he directly express 
it to either or both parents. Underachievement is self-defeating, for the 
individual hurts himself even though the effort represents a need to 
accomplish just the opposite. This kind of behavior is psychologically 
comprehensible, however, for by striking back, in the psychological sense, 
at the parent who “failed” him, the student not only inflicts hurt upon 
(who may no longer be present or even alive), but also 


the parent 
differentiates his own values from those of his parent and demonstrates 
of control over what he will and will not do. Such 


his own range 
ests 


adaptive mechanisms are particularly inconsistent with the self-inter 


of the student, who incorporates his parents’ achievement values even 


though he vigorously resists them. He fails to achieve, but at the same 


time he is greatly distressed and anxious over his inability to do better 


work. 
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Another interpretation of underachievement as related to aspiration 
level is that it represents an attempted protection against feelings of 
failure. This paradox arises from the human being's ability to deceive 
himself, A person desperately desires to succeed in a given activity but he 
fears that he will fail, so he denies the significance of his own activity. 
Since he therefore cannot commit his energy and ability to the activity, 
he does, in fact, fail. He then rationalizes his failure by saying, in effect, 

Had I really tried I would have succeeded.” 


Learning How to Learn 


Some instances of academic underachievement are caused not 
by intrapsychic conflict or inadequate motivation but rather by a failure 
sing the factors responsible for under- 


to learn how to learn. In ass 
achievement, it is necessary to evaluate the individual's work and study 


habits, his knowledge of sources of information, and the many matters 


that pertain to the techniques of work and study. 

In the case of overachievement, the individual acts as if the acquisi- 
lion of status and achievement symbols will enhance his regard for 
himself, The tendency of some parents to require the child to behave in 
Certain approved ways before he is loved, discussed in Chapter 8, is 
relevant here. The overachiever, whose relationships with his parents 
have created uncertainties as to his own worth and value, attempts to 
demonstrate his value by achieving. Not only does he often derive little 
Satisfaction from the learning process itself, but his goals are probably 
$o high they can never be reached and, in effect, he denies himself the 
Satisfaction 51 ever experiencing success. If a great amount of pension is 
involved, overachieving behavior should be regarded as ineffective, since 
it has a “driven” quality to it and eventually can be detrimental to the 
mdividual's health and his interpersonal relationships. 


INTELLIGENCE AND EFFECTIVE 
BEHAVIOR 


prevalent misconceptions of intelligence is 
individuals with superior intellectual ability are psychologically 
unstable. In one of the classical studies of psychology (1 7). Lewis T erman 
Selected more than 600 elementary school students with intelligence 


Wotients above 140. They were followed for a period of over forty 
1 as well as their achievement and 


One of the more 
that 


Years, and their emotional stability, 
their physical health, was compared to that of the general population, 


n the four volumes of his “studies of genius Terman and his associates 
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demonstrated that throughout their development, individuals with 
superior intellectual ability achieve not only higher than average levels 
of physical and social development, but that they also have a far lower 
incidence of mental illness. It was found that this group of individuals 
had contributed far more than their “quota” to society. 

The Terman studies raise the socially significant question of 
whether individuals of unusual intellectual endowment are receiving the 
educational and social attention that their abilities warrant. The social 
as well as individual waste of unusual ability constitutes a major 
problem, one that unfortunately has been highlighted only by concerns 
over the technological achievements of our nation compared to those 
of other countries. In individual terms, the studies indicate that persons 
of high intellectual ability who are provided with opportunities for 
full development will probably be able to attain higher standards of 
living, more satisfying occupational activities, higher incomes, and 
healthier and longer lives than their contemporaries. 

In a study (11) of gifted children of the very highest order of tested 
intelligence, Hollingworth observed that those with intelligence quo- 
tients above 180 exhibited less adequate social adjustment than did 
children whose intellectual levels were lower. This is understandable in 
terms of differences in general language levels and communication skills 
among children who have markedly different mental ages. A six-year-old 
with a mental age of ten or eleven has interests, skills in communication, 
and a vocabulary that might well create serious problems in his social 
relationships with average six-year-olds. A child of unusually high in- 
tellectual ability can take advantage of special educational programs, 
but when such opportunities are not provided there is a considerable 
chance that he will become bored, restless, and disruptive. Unfortunately, 
the public schools have not given sufficient attention to students who are 
intellectually gifted. 

During his adolescent years the individual with superior intellectual 
ability often finds it difficult to communicate and maintain common 
interest levels with his peers. If he abandons his own interests in order 
to conform to the general interests and attainment levels of the peer 
group, he is accepting a solution involving underachievement and in- 
effective personal behavior. Individuals of high intellectual ability who 
pursue their own interests and who seek out individuals with whom they 
can communicate are more likely to utilize their abilities effectively. 


Intellectual Effectiveness of the Mentally Retarded 


Persons with intellectual levels lower than 70—and_ therefore 
in the bottom 5 percent of the population—are frequently referred to 
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as mentally retarded. They should not be confused with persons charac- 
terized as “mentally ill,” whose behaviors are primitive or erratic but 
whose previous levels of attainment have been higher. The mentally 
retarded person is one whose intellectual development has been appreci- 
ably slower than that of most persons of his age. Thus, a fully grown 
man can have the mental age of a five- or six-year-old child. Such persons 
are frequently capable of socially useful activities and may be able to 
work and live with moderate or minimal supervision. Although the 
problems of the mentally retarded individual in our society are indeed 
Sreat, such a person can meet the criteria of psychological development 
as they have been presented here. A severely mentally retarded person 
stance and supervision even in the 


Sometimes requires considerable ass 
activities related to self-care, but for the majority of the mentally re- 
larded, activity within an appropriate range of abilities can be found. It 
should be noted that the problem of underachievement can also exist 
for the mentally retarded, since in many instances it is assumed that the 
retarded individual's abilities are less than is actually the case. In some 
instances parents of moderately retarded children, out of a lack of under- 
Standing of the child's condition or as a result of anxiety about the 
ue the expected level of attainment, will push 
at are impossible of achievement. Such 
anguish; and when the child 


child's failure to demonstr: 
their children toward objectives th 
‘tuations result in great frustration and y : 
“fails” to satisfy the parents’ wishes, such children are often rejected by 


their parents. 


The Emotions and Effective Behavior 
sorrow, guilt, and grief are profound 
human experiences known to all men. Yet to define these and the many 
Additional emotions is not a simple matter. Who can describe the ex- 


Perience of an individual who has just broken a world's record or ob- 
Who can verbally capture the feelings of the 
hing into his country, or the 


Anger, affection, joy. 


Served a terrible disaster? 
Patriot who sees the enemy's troops marc fi ; 
Mother who finds her child dead? In Part Two, the expression of emo- 
tions at various stages in the child's life was described. With increased 
experience, physical growth and maturation, and learning, the number 
of emotional states available to the individual increases from the limited 
Patterns of the infant to the large number of feeling states of the adult. 
To introduce a discussion of emotions within the context of effective 
trapersonal behaviors, we will cite a system of classification suggested 


by Krech and Crutchfield (14), because it is particularly applicable to 


ou 85 5 
treatment of personality. 
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1. Primary emotions: joy, fear, anger, griel 

2. Emotions pertaining to sensory stimulation: pain, disgust, horror, 
delight 

3, Emotions pertaining to self-appraisal: shame, pride, guilt 

1. Emotions pertaining to other people: love, hate, pity 

5. Appreciative emotions: humor, beauty, wonder 

6. Moods: sadness, anxiety, elation 


The reader can easily extend the list of emotions included within the 
six classes, and also he can categorize the emotional states as positive or 
negative depending upon their congruence with the maintenance and 
enhancement needs. 


Interaction of Personality and Situational Factors 


A close relationship exists among the individual's physical 
state, the feelings he is experiencing, and the behaviors being elicited by 
the situation. A tired person seated in a theater next to persons who 
weep as they watch a tragedy is more apt to feel sadness than if he were 
seated at home watching his favorite comedian on television. In this 
example, it is apparent that not only are the immediate situation and 
the physical condition of the individual important influences on the 
feeling state experienced, but also that perception and thought are 
closely intertwined with the emotions. The nature of the situation, the 
memories and meanings it evokes, along with internal feeling states, will 
to an extent be consciously recognized, and it is the awareness of these 
factors that determines the quality and intensity of the experienced 
emotion. 

The influence the emotional state has on what is perceived and 
responded to, however, also is evident in the everyday experiences of 
daily life. The irritated driver who has been delayed for forty-five 
minutes by highway construction will tend to perceive the discourtesy 
of another driver who enters his traffic lane without signaling as far 
more than a breach of good manners. He may perceive the other driver 
as an enemy, a public menace, and a criminal. 

The emotional, perceptual, and thought processes that interact 
determine the meaning a person sees in a given situation, and the feel- 
ings associated with this meaning, are, of course, all manifestatior 


the total personality. The complex interactions of an individual's id. 
and 


to 


as of 


ego, and superego processes account for the emotions experienced 
expressed. Whether a breach of social etiquette brings feelings of shame 
or guilt, or both (or neither), for example, depends on previous ex- 
s of failing to fulfill expectations held (usually by parents) and 


perience: l 
nces of such failures, as well as the values and standards the 


the conseque 
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person has internalized as part of his superego. Whether feelings of 
grief or remorse, of sadness or depression, or of elation or euphoria are 
experienced in a given situation depends upon the experiences that 
have contributed to personality development. 

Not only are the subtle “selections” among emotional states de- 
termined by the factors accounting for personality development, but 
gross differences in emotional reaction are similarly attributable to the 
interaction of the personality processes. A person experiences under- 
standing and compassion or anger and scorn when encountering human 
suffering, depending on the activity of his total personality in the 
Specific situation. 

The primary role of the personality in accounting for the emotions 
experienced and expressed has been emphasized so far, but situational 
elements also play a part in accounting for an individual's emotional 
behaviors, The man who was unmoved by the deaths he observed dur- 
ing war often becomes nauseous and faint upon encountering the fatal 
aftermath of an automobile accident. Within a culture the commonly 
shared, learned behavioral patterns include a repertory of “appropriate” 
The solemn mood of the 


emotional responses to different situations. 10) 
the grief at a 


church service, the festive feelings appropriate to a party, l | 
wiors that include the identification of 
the situation as well as the feelings to be ssociated with it. These com- 
Monly shared learnings provide what have been termed the “shared 
norms” and afford a basis lor one standard of effective emotional 


behaviors, 


funeral all represent learned beh: 


an individual's emotional responses to a 


The appropriateness of ae 
and quantitatively. 


Situation must be weighed both qualitatively 1 t 
‘Qualitatiy ely appropriate” means that the response fits the situation as 
the Observer views it, while “quantitatively appropriate refers to the 
Mtensity or strength of the expressed reaction in light of the “shared 
norms,” The distinction between emotions experienced and emotions 
expressed has been made in the preceding pages. This distinction high- 
ights two aspects of effective emotional behaviors that have been implied 
throughout this discussion; one pertains to the range of emotional ex- 
Perience available to the person: the second to the ability to both express 


and control these emotions. 

The person functioning eltectively n 
range of emotional response, but also is 
ings, and consequently is able to know what others mean when they 
Make subtle distinctions between emotional states. Awareness of his own 
road range of emotions contributes to 4 zest for living, and an avoid- 
and shallowness of his feelings. The person’s acces- 
e degree to which they engender 


ot only can experience a wide 
aware of himself and his feel- 


hide AE wk 6 
nce of “sameness 
sibility to his own feelings depends on th 
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threat and have to be walled oll. For the person functioning at a high 
degree of ellectiveness, little energy is committed to blocking ofl, denying, 
or avoiding emotions. 

Possibly because of religious traditions that tend to equate emotions 
with sinfulness, the ideal of the Stoic, the strong and unemotional figure 
with “nerves of steel,” has been widely held within our culture, par- 
ticularly among members of the middle class. People who equate strength 
with lack of emotional expression ignore the fact that emotions are a 
natural aspect of man and that feeling states themselves are different from 
overtly expressed behaviors. So prevalent is the belief that it is weak 
and feminine to experience emotions that in the training boys receive at 
home and at school, they are rewarded for being “unemotional” and 
reproved when they cry or indicate strong feeling. Because of this rein- 
forcement, the experience of compassion, sympathy, empathy, and 
esthetic appreciation will often evoke guilt. There is another trend in 
the American culture involving the emotions associated with aggression 
and destruction. This is the widespread refusal to believe that all 
human beings have at times unexpressed murderous angers and irra- 
tional passions, even though there is daily exposure to reports of 
violence. The television programs featuring sadism and murder are 
among the most popular; yet when individuals commit such crimes they 
are regarded as inhuman and deserving of extermination. 

Unless society recognizes that man’s emotions are part of his being 
human and run the gamut from feelings of concern for his fellows to 
anger and destructiveness sufficient to account for the most bestial ol 
behaviors, there can be no adequate provision for protecting man from 
himself. The horrors of the Nazis’ systematic elimination of millions of 
men, women, and children testify not to the fact that the Nazi leadership 
somehow fell outside the range of what could properly be considered 
human; rather, it points to the potential within all men for hatred and 
the emotions which are associated with destruction and murder. Unless 
these emotions are recognized and controlled, men cannot function 
effectively in their own behalf and in accordance with their own self- 
interests. 

Controlling emotion requires recognition of the feeling states and the 
channeling of their expressions in ways that are not harmful to others 
or to the individual himself. By recognizing one’s emotions, one achieves 
the first step in their productive control and use. Control and direction 
of emotion imply that the conditions required for the ego process ig 
function well have been met. In Chapter 14 we shall consider avenues of 
available to those whose ego activity is falling short of integrat- 


activity 
(ting demands of id and superego processes and who there- 


ing the confli 


fore face a disruption of their emotional life. 
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Ineffective Intrapersonal Behaviors 


DISORDERS OF THE SYMBOLIC 
PROCESSES 


n In the process of thinking, ideas or images that represent 
fragments of previous experience may be joined or related to symbolize 
behaviors that are not overtly expressed. Inferences about the nature 
and content of the thought processes of another person are made on the 
basis of what he says and what he does in given situations. Appropriate- 
ness of thinking processes is evaluated in terms of the logical relation- 
Ships that bind the images together (the internal consistency of the 
ideas), and the logical relationship of the ideas or images to the external 
production. Consider the following in- 
»sychological examination in which the 


Situation that stimulates their 
cident that occurred during a ] 
Person was asked, “How far is it from New York to Paris?” After indi- 
cating that he did not know and being encouraged to figure it out, the 


subject provided the following reply. 


Well, it takes about a weck to get from Paris to New York, 
There are seven days in a week and twenty-four hours in a day: so 
multiply 24 by 7 and you get 161 which equals the hours in seven 
days or one week. Now there are twenty blocks ina mile; so multiply 
IG1 by 20, and this gives you 220. The distance from Paris to New 
York is 3,220 miles (19. p. 167). 


52 


ample, the reader 


thought process reflected in this s 
Might attempt to identily the ideas he himsell utilizes in arriving at an 
answer to the question. Do the ideas in the example progress from one 
8 il fashion? Do they lead systematically 
blem? Are there errors in the reason- 


In evaluating the 


i ‘nother in an orderly and logic 
Oward - 4 A 
ward a correct solution of the pro 


INg process? 


Consistency among Ideas 


The internal consistency of an individual's series of thoughts 
‘nd the adequacy of his ability to reason are important indicators of the 
Cegr = ý 7 h N e 2 “i 

legree to which he is free ol internal cor ’ tals 
utilize their reasoning abilities to protect 


aflict. Individuals who are ex- 


berienei 
Periencing great conflict must 


themselves [rom anxiety; consequently, their thought processes are some- 


“mes qualitatively inappropriate. For these persons, protection against 
ANxiely ö a misinterp 
or rs to be disconnected or illogical. 


i f retation ol the external situati 
is accomplished by retat o uation 


by thought that appears to othe 
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Adequacy to think is defined here in terms of the degree to which the 
essing develop- 
lual is able to 


thought process is logical, systematic, and valid. In 
ment, we must consider the extent to which an indiv 
utilize the ability he has been born with, but in assessing intrapersonal 
effectiveness, we are interested—at least partly—in the internal con- 
sistency of ideas rather than just their brilliance or profundity. 


Fantasy and Daydreaming 


At this point the reader who has carefully followed the preced- 
ing section may wonder whether the label “inappropriate thought” can 
be applied to seemingly unrelated and illogical ideas, experienced 
especially during moments of reverie. Or he may ask whether the type of 
thinking that occurs when his attention wanders could be called an 
internally inconsistent sequence of ideas. 

The answer to these questions is that the inappropriateness of a 
sequence of ideas is defined not only by the process itself but by the 
circumstances and conditions under which the process occurs. When the 
solution of problems or the accomplishment of personal objectives re- 
quires task-directed thinking, the important issue is whether the indi- 
vidual is able to think logically, systematically, and cogently. The 
ability to think appropriately is related to the ability to control and 
direct one’s thoughts. If the ideas are logically tied together and are 
relevant to the issue, then there is no question about the qualitative 
appropriateness of the person's thought processes. But if the ideas are 


illogically related or inconsistent, then the qualitative inappropriateness 
of the process has relevance to the assessment of intrapersonal de- 
velopment. 

Less difficult to identify than the internal consistency of ideas are 
those disorders of the thought processes resulting in behaviors that are 
contrary to or inconsistent with social expectations. In their gross forms 
such disorders are seen in hallucinatory, delusional, and withdrawal be- 
haviors and are easily recognized as signs of marked personal disorganiza- 
tion. They will be discussed later in this chapter in connection with 
schizophrenia. 

It is impossible to draw a clear-cut line of demarcation between the 
phenomenon of daydreaming and that which we have described a 
qualitatively inappropriate thought. As the previous discussion has mi: 
dicated, the distinction depends upon whether the thought occurs In 
situations calling for goal-directed behavior or during moments of relaxa- 
tion when no concerted effort is being made to sustain or direct attention. 
Whether daydreaming is classified as a qualitatively inappropriate 


thought reaction thus depends on the situation in which it occurs, the 
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function it serves, the degree to which it substitutes for action, and 
Whether it contributes to a distorted perception of the individual's 
relationship to the world and people around him. For example, an 
individual who is daydreaming has transitory thoughts of an imaginative 
character. He is later aware that he has “drifted off“ and has had a 
fanta y. There is no doubt in his mind as to whether it actually occurred 
or not, 

Daydreaming has been described as being realistic or unrealistic. In 
realistic daydreaming the fantasy or imagined event conforms to the per- 
son's life situation. He may think through an event that occurred during 
the day and say to himself, “Now if instead of doing this, I had followed 
this course of ELON: it may have had different results.” The person may 
then envision the consequences of the alternative action. This type of 
daydreaming has its source in the factual circumstances, allows for the 
consideration of various actions or contingencies, and is probably an 
essential part of constructive thought. In a sense it represents a kind 
of functional thinking, since it allows for a type of “trying out” or 
anticipatory action, as described in problem solving, without requiring 
Overt behavior in order to experience the consequences. 

In “realistic” daydreaming the person is able to pull away from the 
fantasy at will, and he experiences no difficulty in distinguishing ac- 
luality from fantasy. In some instances, such thinking through, when it 
Pertains to an event that has actually occurred, may provide an oppor- 
‘unity to achieve a feeling of completeness or mastery over the occur- 
rence. The events leading to and precipitating anxiety, for example, may 
be thought about repeatedly. The actual process of thinking back through 


the events helps to minimize the anxiety and to enable the individual to 
cope consciously with some of the features of the situation that initially 
Clicited the anxiety. In anticipated experiences the daydream aids the 
individual to prepare for the demands that may be made upon him ina 
Problem situation. The person thinks, “If it goes this way, then I will 
Want to say or do this; if it goes the other way 


Such and such.” Everyone engages in realistic rea 
‘ and not include it in the category 


then I should say or do 


daydreaming and we 


sald consider it constructive fantasy 
o aleen : : 
qualitatively inappropriate thought. 


Qualitatively Inappropriate Thought 
It has been emphasized that the line between qualitatively 
Mappropriate thought and daydreaming is impossible to identify clearly. 
Uhe division is roughly the same as that between behaviors resulting 
TOM realistic and from unrealistic daydreaming. Unrealistic daydream 
ing is considered to be qualitatively inappropriate thought, for in en- 
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abling the individual to allay frustration through envisioning satisfying 
resolutions to his difficulties, it departs from reality. In such fantasies the 
situation may be altered in any way to produce the most satisfying result. 
The slightly built, nonathletic boy can picture himself intercepting a 
forward pass during the last moments of a football game with his school’s 
arch rival. He sees himself scoring the winning touchdown, in a display 
of brilliant open field running and to the cheers of thousands. The un- 
attractive girl can envision herself being “discovered” by a Hollywood 
talent scout and transformed into a glamorous movie queen. Such 
fantasies, which are engaged in to greater or lesser extent by all persons, 
enable the individual to counteract momentarily the actual dissatisfac- 
tions and frustrations of his situation. For a moment a boy can enjoy 
the gratification that would be his if he were the school’s athletic hero, 
or the girl can put aside the realization that she is physically less attrac- 
tive than the other girls in her class. Daydreaming of the unrealistic type 
is a matter of concern only when it becomes a habitual substitute for 
action. When the daydream becomes so satisfying that energy and effort 
are not expended in the usual activities associated with the pursuit of 
self-interest, then this type of qualitatively inappropriate thinking is 
significant as a sign of intrapersonal conflict. 


In talking to a psychologist, the worried mother of an eighteen- 
year-old girl said, “I have come to you after talking to our family 
doctor. Frankly, I just don’t know what to do about Betty. Her 
father and I have tried reasoning with her and scolding her, but 
nothing seems to help. She refuses to leave the house to go to school 
or to see her friends. If I didn’t insist that she get out of bed in the 
morning, she would stay there all day. The school people have been 
very patient, but I know that she will not graduate with the senior 
class if she doesn’t start back to school soon. It's not that she wasn't 
a good student. Though she didn't make top grades, she did have 
about a B or a B plus average. She just seems to be thinking about 
something all of the time. She doesn't seem to be unhappy, but when 
we interrupt her thinking and try to get her to do something, she 
will become very angry and scream at us to leave her alone. She 
refuses to tell us what she is thinking about, but whatever it is, she 
is thinking about it most of the time.” 


In his discussion with the mother and later in his psychological 
examination of the daughter, the psychologist tried to judge the degree 
to which the girl was able to perceive herself and her relationship tO 
other people without distortion. In making this judgment, he was in- 
terested in learning whether the girl was experiencing delusions oF 


hallucinations. 
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Hallucinations 


A hallucination is a sensory impression that is not caused by 
specific external stimuli, such as light or sound. The person who has the 
hallucination usually believes at the ume that the experience is an 
objective event which can be shared with other persons. Hallucinatory 
reactions can be stimulated by a personal “set” or, in some instances, by 
agents that affect the central nervous system, such as drugs or alcohol. 


A common type of hallucination was experienced by a twelve- 
year-old boy who was returning home on Hallowe'en night after an 
evening of pranks. Because of the lateness of the hour, he elected to 
go home by a shortcut that followed some disused railroad tracks. 
The path and the tracks were flanked on both sides by steep banks 
and at one point they crossed an old cemetery. A local legend, which 
the boy had heard in vivid detail earlier in the evening, featured an 
engineer who had been run over by his own train along the same 
stretch of tracks. According to the legend, the engineer's train had 
been taken over by a ghostly figure who had stopped the train by 
Waving it down with a red lantern. As the boy approached the 
felt his skin prickle and his heart begin to pound 

his eyes and ears strained for every sight and 
in, but he did not do so until he heard a 
uder and louder. When he 
ming up the tracks waving 


cemetery area, he 
against his chest; 
sound. He wanted to run, 
rustling sound behind him that grew lc 
turned, he saw a ghostly figure slowly 00 ž ; 
a red lantern. The boy raced wildly for a quarter of a mile, then, 
o run more, he looked behind him again and 
blown along the tracks by the wind. 
ard the rustling sound, now 


exhausted and unable t 
saw some old newspapers being 
As the papers came closer to him he he 
barely audible. 


If hallucinatory reactions do not interfere with the ability to func- 
ton in relationships with other people, and if they are not persistent or 


of a quality that prevents the furtherance of one’s self-interests, they 


Cë p 181111 
in usually be dismissed 


“ons that interfere with the person's ability to de 
the person to be recognized as one 


as a personal idiosyncrasy. Hallucinatory reac- 
al with other people or 


that occur frequently enough for 
responding to stimuli that are not perceived by others are considered 
al conflict. An extreme example is seen in the be- 
sponds to voices that cannot be heard by 
The behavior of the alcoholic in acute 


Signs of intraperson 
haviors of the person who re 
others, or who has visions. 
delirium tremens offers a dramatic example of reactions to visual and 
Pronounced hallucinatory reactions occur fre- 


audi . 
Uditory hallucinations. a : 
as schizophrenic and are often accom- 


q „ 3 
ently in individuals diagnosed £ 
Panied by marked delusional or withdrawal reactions. 
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Delusions 


A delusion is a belief or a set of beliefs held with conviction 
but inconsistent with verifiable experience or events. The person who 
insists that he is a military hero of a bygone era will not be dissuaded 
from his belief that he is Caesar or Napoleon. In fact, such a person 
might present quite a plausible explanation to account for his mas- 
querading as an ordinary citizen or to explain his “disappearing” from 
history. 

Cameron (4) has classified delusions into the following types: 


1. Persecutory delusions: the person feels that he is being victimized or 
persecuted. He feels threatened or the object of attack or that he is 
the victim of a conspiracy. 

2. Delusions of influence: the person feels that exteri 
account for his behaviors and reactions, that his will has been taken 
over, and that he is no longer in control of his thoughts or actions. 

3. Grandiose delusions: the person believes himself to be possessed of 
great brilliance, power, or strength. He may identify with some great 
personage in history or assume the role of benefactor to mankind, 


agents or forces 


savior, or tyrant. 

4. Self-deprecatory delusions: the person believes that he is worthless, 
sinful, and rightly deserves to be punished or castigated. 

5. Delusions of body change: the person believes his body or parts of it 
are being transformed or are functioning very differently. His com- 
plaints may include beliefs that his brain is missing or that his 
stomach has shriveled up or that his intestines are turning to stone. 

6. Delusions of unreality: the person is distressed by the belief that the 
familiar has become strange and that which was once known well has 
lost its character of reality. 


One characteristic of a delusion is the tenacity with which it is 
held. Logic, written evidence, and glaring contradictions will not shake 
the deluded person in his conviction. An illustration of this point is 
provided by Korzybski (13), who tells of a patient who believed that he 
was dead. To demonstrate to the patient that he was alive, the doctor 
stated, “Dead men don't bleed.” The patient was then pricked with a 
needle and when blood appeared, he looked at it for a moment, and 
shaking his head, stated, “Dead men do bleed.” A delusional system is 
an elaborate set of beliefs that all fit together. The person under the 
influence of a delusional system may imagine a great many people 
engaged in a conspiracy against the organization or country he represents. 
He may keep records of elaborate codes and may to such an extent live 
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within the delusion that he invests all his time and energy in the 
Maintenance of the venture. 

Although the clear-cut delusion, easily recognized by the layman as 
a serious psychological disorganization, is encountered rather infre- 
quently, behaviors having a delusional quality may often be observed in 
everyday life. Thinking may have a delusional quality (although not as 
unusual or dramatic as the examples above) if it is unyielding in the 
face of all contrary evidence or results in bizarre and unfounded inter- 
Pretations and explanations of events or phenomena. These less dramatic 
instances of inappropriate thinking are similar to delusions, for they are 
Well systematized, rigidly maintained, and are not readily modifiable. In 
the evaluation of inappropriate thought, the rigidity as well as the 
Nature of the beliefs must be considered. If a person is able to keep an 


Open mind,” even about issues on which he has strong convictions, he is 


less likely to make use of inappropriate thought in the protection of his 
e of his self-esteem than is the person who 


delle ~ 
elf concept or the maintenance i ; 8 
that is inconsistent with his beliefs. A 


is . ses z 
? Unreceptive to information : A 
fixed belief or set of ideas serving the purpose of protecting self-esteem 


May be very different in content from the strange convictions of the 


deluded hospital patient, but its delusional qualities can be seen in the 
following example. 


Miss Brown had many complaints about the people at work. 
She felt that they were very critical of her appearance and, in gen- 
eral, were quite ‘unfriendly. During the four months that she had 
been working as a bookkeeper in the accounting department of a 
large organization, she had related to her family numerous instances 


in whith she felt she had been slighted or made to feel inadequate. 
Mrs. Thomas, who had been 


She spoke mainly of her supervisor, 3 a 
with the company for many years. Mrs. Thomas, a conscientious, 


businesslike person, had the responsibility of reviewing Miss Brown's 
Work and had several times provided Miss Brown with information 
about office procedures. Miss Brown often tried to engage her super: 
visor in pleasant conversation about issues unrelated to the office, 
but Mrs. Thomas had avoided such discussion, since she was con- 
Scious of the amount of work that had 2 be taken Sate oF 
Miss Brown was convinced that the supervisor s behavior was in- 
tended to indicate her incompetence and to discredit her in the 
estimation of Mr. Jack, her employer. Miss Brown also believed that 
: more than her share of work and that her 
the hardest and most unpleasant tasks. 
family that the injustices she was en- 
rs. Thomas has it in for me.” When she 
office that her supervisor disliked her, 
hat Mrs. Thomas had recently recom- 


she was being given 
Supervisor was assigning her 
She explained to her 
countering were “because M 
told several of the girls in the 
they disagreed, pointing out t 
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mended that she be given a raise, and that Miss Brown was not 
being treated differently from the other girls in the office. Miss 
Brown then decided that these girls also had it in for her, and she 
made it a point to avoid them. Although Miss Brown received a 
raise, she decided to quit the job at the end of the month and seek 
employment in a situation where she would receive better treatment. 

It is of interest to note that Miss Brown had been employed in 
seven different offices in the three years following her graduation 
from business college. 


The reader has probably already noted the relationship between 
inappropriate thought having a delusional character and the mechanisms 
of defense referred to earlier. Projection, repression, and to some extent, 
rationalization and intellectualization can defend against the anxieties 
engendered by intrapsychic conflict by enabling an individual to deceive 
himself. The deception is accomplished by the delusion or by beliefs 
having a delusional quality and is directed toward the protection of the 
concept of self, or it may have a wish-fulfillment function. This function 
consists of the denial of unsatisfactory realities and the substitution of a 
fixed belief that somehow the wished-for state of affairs does exist. 


SCHIZOPHRENIC REACTIONS 


In its extreme form, delusional thinking is a symptom of serious 
personality disorganization. Delusions and other signs of inappropriate 
perception, thought, and emotion may have considerable significance in 
the diagnosis of the group of disorders known as schizophrenia. Although 
not all persons classified as schizophrenic evidence delusions, many of 
their behaviors can be interpreted as inappropriate to their own sell- 
interests and as incompatible with social expectations. 

The frequency and severity of schizophrenic reactions may be 
grasped by realizing that over one half of the hospital beds in the 
country are occupied by persons with this diagnosis. The incidence of 
schizophrenia is so great that everyone will probably have contact dur- 
a friend, relative, or acquaintance—who 


ing his lifetime with someone 
reacts in ways characteristic of this disorder. For this reason the informed 
person should know something of the nature of schizophrenic behaviors. 
but it is important to note that the information provided here represents 
only a minimal treatment of this highly complex problem. 

“In 1911, Eugene Blueler, a Swiss psychiatrist, originated the term 
“schizophrenia” to describe the splitting of the various psychic processes. 
According to Blueler, a person whose emotional reactions were incon- 


gruous was demonstrating a split between his emotional and intellectual 
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Processes. A psychiatric patient, upon being informed of the death of a 
friend, for example, would appear indifferent and uninterested. This 
lack of integration between the intellectual and emotional processes 
seemed to be a common characteristic of patients who demonstrated a 
wide range of behaviors. Blueler believed that this was a more satisfac- 
tory term than “dementia praecox,” which had been coined earlier by 
Kraepelin, a German psychiatrist, to characterize the same reactions. 
Kraepelin believed that the common element was the “precocious” 
appearance of a deteriorative process which led to gross personality dis- 
ndicated that schizophrenic reactions may 


Organization, Later work has i 
son's life and that they do not inevitably 


appear at any time during a per 
lead to a chronic state from which there is no recovery. 
Schizophrenic reactions are often readily identified by the layman 
as “odd,” “eccentric.” or “crazy.” The facial movements, strange gestures 
and postures, the incoherent speech, the inappropriate smiles or rages, 
the peculiar beliefs—any of these alone or in combination—can cause 
the observer to feel that there is something gravely at fault. Sometimes 
a friend or relative behaves differently, less predic ibly than previously, 
adering what is happening to him. 
attentive, but for a time he con- 
to the dismay of his 


and his associates express concern, Wor 
At first he may seem preoccupied or in 
tinues to maintain his work schedule. Eventually, 
friends and family, his reveries become more pronounced, and he begins 
to respond to voices that others do not hear and sights that others do 
Not see. He may expend his energies on mysterious projects, such as 
i book or communicating with persons from outer 
ablished, he will act upon 
ate or some well-known 


Preparing a secret code 
pace. If his delusional system becomes well est 
< is some powerful potent 
as if he is the object of a search by hostile 
agents who are out to kidnap or hi Finally his behaviors result 
iN so marked a disruption of his life that he can no longer work or 
carry out his usual social and familial roles. Persons who were once 
close friends may now be responded to as enemies or may not even be 
recognized, ‘ 


Olten che personality disorganization associa! 
it necessitates the patient's institutionalization. 


vill be examined and his treatment will now 
of by insulin and electric shock, as was once 
is the resources and believes it to 


> Announcing that he 


Here 
Personage, Or he may behave 
arm him. 


and the associated deviant 


pehaviors reach a point thi 
aga: the hospital he v 
6075 y be by drugs instead ft by 
be Mon practice. If the institution hi ues a 0 
important, he will also receive psychotherapy, @ specialized form ol 
Personal relationship in which the professionally trained person attempts 
lo f ychological rehabilitation (see Chapter 14), 


acilitate the patient's ps es í j 
persons hospitalized with diagnoses of 


“PProximately one third of the 
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schizophrenia are able to return to their homes, and many are able to 
resume their work and familial responsibilities. Some will have recur- 
rences, but others will be able to function outside the hospital, even 
though their behavior may still be eccentric. 

Although schizophrenia is represented by a syndrome or pattern of 
particular behaviors, not all the elements just described will be present 
in each case. The variation, both in degree and in the types of combina- 
tions that can appear, is too great to discuss in detail. Instead, one might 
say that the schizophrenic will generally exhibit one or more of these 
characteristics: lack of correspondence between emotional and intellec- 
tual reactions, marked withdrawal to a private fantasy world, hallucina- 
tory experiences, and rigid and complex delusional systems. Sometimes 
the onset of the symptoms of disorientation, disorganization, and confu- 
sion is sudden; sometimes the individual becomes progressively more 
disorganized over a period of many years. Bower and his associates (2) 
studied the high school performances of a group of veterans later 
diagnosed as schizophrenic and compared them with the records of a 
control group of nonhospitalized men who were classmates of the 
patients. They found marked evidences of ineffectiveness in the group 
later diagnosed as schizophrenic, even in high school. They were less 
able to direct their abilities to goals valued by society; they received 
poorer grades, were less likely to complete school, to participate in 
extracurricular activities, and to demonstrate adequate intrapersonal 
relationships than those in the control group. In many instances, teachers 
and counselors had expressed concern about their behaviors. 

The search for the causes of schizophrenia has been diligently pur- 
sued, but research in biochemistry, physiology, anatomy, psychiatry, psy- 
chology, and sociology has not yet provided a definitive explanation, One 
of the more promising points of view holds that several disorders having 
different causes might account for the patterns of withdrawal, loss ol 
contact with reality, hallucinatory and delusional behaviors which pro- 
vide the basis for the diagnosis of schizophrenia. 

From a psychological point of view schizophrenia is often viewed 
as a disorder in which the customary reality-mediating functions of the 
ego processes break down under acute and prolonged intrapsychic con- 
flict. In his efforts to maintain himself with a minimum of anxiety, the 
individual resorts to defenses that result in bizarre behaviors and loses 
contact with the external world. The behaviors demonstrated are often 
pond io primitive 


described as regressive in the sense that they cor 

behaviors typical of earlier stages of the individual's development. 
Various biological explanations of schizophrenia have also been put 

forth: studies of metabolism, circulation, and brain activity have been 
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undertaken to account for the cause of these disorders. As yet, however, 
no single psychological or biological hypothesis accounting for schizo- 
phrenia can be accepted without reservations. In addition to the pos- 
sibility that there may be several different disorders or diseases, each 
With its own set of causal factors, that are mistakenly grouped under the 
ene category of schizophrenia, there are two other problems in the 


diagnosis of schizophrenia. The first is that some organically determined 
and brain tumors can result 


disorders such as general paresis, epilepsy 
in behaviors resembling those associated with schizophrenia. Second, the 
layman who reads about schizophrenic reactions can easily and errone— 
ously conclude that many of his friends are schizophrenic. The difficulty 
of establishing a specific diagnosis of schizophrenia is such that the lay- 
man is best advised to refrain from the temptation of labeling all non- 


Conformist behaviors as “schizophrenic.” 


MANIC-DEPRESSIVE REACTIONS 


Extreme and persistent responses of elation or depression sug- 
gest the presence of manic-depressive reactions. In the manic phase of the 
is overactive. This overactivity sometimes reaches 


disorder 
order the person Rigs 
l The individual talks faster, 


only a mild degree of elation or euphoria. h ; 
acts more quickly, and feels as if he is thinking more rapidly and el- 
ectively. He may believe that he is delightfully witty, that the world is 
4 Wonderful place, that all people are his friends. His friends may even 
feel that he is “changing for the better.” Persons who are usually re- 
Served and who do not openly express their feelings may appear to be 
More social and gregarious. In its severe forms, the activity level ol the 
Manic phase is so high that a person may talk too rapidly to be intel- 
ligible; his restlessness becomes extreme í l 
States of manic excitement may need medical and protective measures, 
Such as sedation or confinement, to prevent them from harming them- 
Selves or others. 

This manic phase may last for 
the overactivity subsides and is re 


the E 
e person appears “slowed down $ 
Worthy, that life is not worth living, or that he has committed un- 


Pardonable sins and is utterly despicable. The severely depressed person 
Is markedly unresponsive to what is going on about him and may sit for 
lours refusing all efforts to engage him in conversation. He may weep, 
Sigh, or give other evidence of profound depre ion. 

The cyclic character of the manic-depressive reaction is not present 


un all cases. Not all persons who experience the periods of great elation 


and continuous. Persons in 


a period of hours or weeks. Gradually 
placed by listless behavior in which 
and feels depressed. He feels un- 
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or of profound depression, for example, will show a shift from one to 
the other. 

Manic-depressive reactions should not be confused with the relatively 
mild variations in emotional mood that are characteristic of all indi- 
viduals The essential differences between manic-depressive reactions and 
those that are within the bounds of normal mood fluctuation lie in the 
qualities of intensity, persistence, and appropriateness. The manic-de- 
pressive reaction is more intense, more persistent, and less appropriate 
than are the reactions we consider reflective of mood fluctuation. Even 
the untrained observer can detect gross distortions of reality and overt 


expressions of irrational feelings and behaviors in the manic-depressive. 
Such a person may convincingly describe a scheme that will make a 
million, but close examination will reveal its flaws. Or in his depressive 
states he will paint so hopeless a picture of the world and will wallow 
in such self-condemnation that no amount of “reason” will convince 
him that he is exaggerating. 

The manic-depressive disorders represent a serious mental health 
problem, since approximately 14 percent of all patients admitted to 
psychiatric hospitals are so diagnosed (18). Although it is very difficult 
to obtain accurate statistical information about diagnoses, recovery rates, 
and effectiveness of treatment, certain general conclusions can be deduced 
from reports in the professional literature. They cannot, however, serve 
as a basis for the prediction of the chances for recovery of any specific 
patient. 


Most patients who are hospitalized with manic-depressive reactions 


may be expected to achieve enough control of their emotional responses 
to allow them to return to their homes. Approximately 65 to 75 percent 
are able to return to their former activities. On the other hand, ap- 
proximately 40 percent of those admitted to hospitals for the first time 
with this disorder have recurrences that are severe enough to necessitate 
their readmission, The length of time for hospitalization or special 
treatment varies from several days to many years, but as the statistical 
information above indicates, most manic-depressive patients are able 
to return to their homes and resume their usual routines. One out- 
standing characteristic of this disorder is that following periods of 
mania or depression there is no loss of intellectual ability. 

The use of electric shock treatment is frequent in the manic-depres- 
sive disorders and much publicity has been given to this type of thera- 
peutic procedure. The procedure involves passing electrical caste 
through the brain so that a convulsion is produced in the body. The 
patient is unaware of the convulsion, since consciousness is lost as soon 


as the current is turned on. Following a period of sleep, he awakens 
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feeling still and slightly confused. Several hours later, no ill effects of the 
shock can be observed, and in some instances the patient will behave in 
a manner characteristic for him before the onset of the disorder. The 
number of shock treatments required before the manic-depressive reac- 
tions disappear may range from less than ten to twenty or thirty. This 
treatment seems to have benefited individuals in the depressed phase of 
the disorder more than those experiencing manic reactions. The term 
benefit” is used in the sense that individuals receiving shock treatment 
may be able to leave the hospital sooner than those who do not receive 
re still not sure how long this benefit lasts, as 


such treatment, but we 
well as of the physiological explanation of th 
Since the early 1950s there has been an 
Use of certain drugs as influencers of perceptu 
Processes. These so-called “psychoactive” drugs have been utilized in 
the treatment of severely disturbed person 
depressives, Although the amount of improvement resulting from the 
administration of diese drugs has not matched the enthusiastic expecta- 
tions that greeted their discovery, they have made the management and 
treatment of the hospitalized psychiatric patient less difficult. In addition 
to their use in the treatment of hospitalized patients, drugs (tranquilizers) 
have been widely used to reduce anxiety and tension in persons with 
less severe psychological difficulties. 
, Due to the widespread use of drugs i 
een a decline in the amount of electric s ? 
un the number of patients requiring physical restraint. 


e benefit. 
increasing interest in the 
al, thought, and emotional 


s, schizophrenics and manic- 


n psychiatric hospitals there has 
hock therapy administered and 


NEUROTIG REACTIONS 
In the preceding päges, two sets of reactions indicative of 
Profound degrees of personality 


chizophrenic and the manic-depressive- E. f ; 
in contrast tO “neurotic,” which is applied 


disorganization were described, the 
These behaviors are often 


designated as “psychotic,” 
to behavioral symptoms of lesser disorgé 
and disordered 
annot funct 


nization. In psychotic conditions 
thought are often quite ap- 


del sè Š à 
usions, hallucinations, 1 j F 
ion in society without super- 


Jare i 
5 15 and the person usually ¢ 
Vision and must often be institutionalized to protect him and others 


from himself. In contrast, the neurotic often has some insight into his 
difficulties and usually does not requ institutionalization, since he is 
sually s 


al 5 ae i 
‘Ole, although with some difficulty, 


famil; ; 2 
milial and social life. Since delusions 
iwiors are not 
u experiencing them may require 


lire 
to continue with his work and his 
and hallucinatory reactions are 
“ually absent, neurotic beha necessarily apparent to the 
observer, even though the individus 
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special assistance in achieving more satisfactory levels of personality 
integration. 

The use of these frequently employed terms, neurotic and psychotic, 
quite incorrectly implies that persons can be readily placed in one or 
the other of these boxlike categories and that there are clear-cut dif- 
ferences between them. Actually, the differences between psychotic and 
neurotic behaviors are of degree, not of kind. In general, it is helpful 
to think of human behaviors as extending on a continuum from com- 
pletely effective to completely ineffective. At the effective end are those 
behaviors reflecting a high order of personal and social development; 
at the ineffective end are those reflecting a marked degree of personality 
disorganization, the psychoses. Below the effective and at the upper 
range of the ineffective behaviors fall those that are termed the neuroses. 

In attempting to describe behavior it must be remembered that the 
culture and the times exert considerable influence upon what is con- 
sidered to be psychotic and neurotic behavior. By today’s standards, 
certain bizarre behaviors would be labeled psychotic, but fifty years 
ago they would merely be considered “odd.” Similarly, an individual 
who communicates with his dead ancestors or who lays claim to having 
experienced certain visions would be commended in some societies or 
presumed to possess enviable powers, and in some cultures the com- 
petitive, aggressive male is thought to be deviant. Thus, each culture 
provides a range of established, recognized, approved behavioral patterns. 

Innumerable texts have been devoted almost exclusively to the 
subject of neuroses, and it is beyond the scope of this book to present 
a complete and detailed description of them or of the theories concerning 
their causes and treatment. In this discussion, mention will be made of 


some of the major defining qualities of the neuroses, and the reader 
who is interested in a more detailed discussion is encouraged to explore 
the references cited at the end of the chapter. 


MAJOR CHARACTERISTICS OF 
THE NEUROSES 


One of the major qualities of the neuroses is the presence of 
anxiety, which is experienced as an unpleasant emotional state involving 
vague feelings of dread, oppression, or panic. Severe anxiety states may 
last several hours or only a few minutes and often are accompanied by 
physical reactions such as trembling, rapid breathing, profuse perspiring, 
and quickened heartbeat. Milder states may involve less intense but 
persistent feelings of discouragement, uneasiness, or tension. A 

In general, these anxiety reactions are precipitated by threatening 
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events and experiences in the past, the memories of which are no longer 
consciously available to the individual. These experiences cause a dis- 
turbed development of the intrapsychic processes, with the result that 
adequate balance and integration of the components of personality are 
not achieved. One interpretation of neurosis is that it represents un- 
resolved intrapsychic conflict and that the personality processes are, in 
eflect, at war among themselves. In a neurosis the ego processes are 
Operative to the extent that the individual maintains an orientation 
to the external world sufficient for his behaviors not to be considered 


bizarre although they are ineffective. 

The protective and defensive behaviors ir 
and controlling anxiety necessitate a consider- 
take diverse forms. Some of the 
arlier as mechanisms of defense. 


vitiated by threat and 


directed to warding off 
able expenditure of energy and may 
behavioral patterns were described e: 
They may have a repetitive and seemingly senseless character. 


An example of this type of behavior was shown by Patrick, a 
young English boy who was evacuated to the country when extensive 
air raids began during World War II. He was so upset by being 
separated from his mother that he was returned to her after a few 
days, only to be separated again when he caught measles. After a 
stay in the hospital he we placed in a war nursery to Insure his 
recovery, and his mother promised that she would return to visit 
him often. x 

The anxiety aroused by the second separation from her was so 
great, however, ‘that Patrick was unable to enter into any relation- 
ships with the staff or with other children. He refused to eat and 
would stand in the corner compulsively carrying out stereotyped 
gestures and talking to himself, “she will put A my overcoat ana 
my leggings, she will zip up the zipper, she wil par e 
hat,“ he said over and over again, and even when asked to SLOP) he 
sulked and continued to move his lips and nod his head. W hen his 
mother did return and he was permitted to stay with her in the air 
raid shelter for several days, his stereotyped behavior ceased. When 
he later returned to the nursery, he showed fewer signs of anxiety, 
seemed more contented, and was able to play with the other children. 


of the illustration, provided by Anna Freud 


nat Patrick's stereotyped behavior did not 
eliminate his anxiety, but in a nonlogical way it enabled him to main- 
tain himself in the situation. At the same time it interfered with new 
“arnings and with his obtaining satisfactions through contacts with 
Others, Only when his anxiety level decreased was he able to respond to 


those around him and to become a part of the group. 


: The important point 
and Burlingham (9), is th 
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The Avoidance of Anxiety 


The modes of behavior utilized in the avoidance of anxiety 
are varied and complex. Patrick’s stereotyped behavior represents but 
one common pattern, that of dealing with the existence of threat through 
compulsive and ritualistic behaviors. Another pattern frequently adopted 
to protect the person from experiencing the direct and full impact of 
his anxieties employs the mechanism of displacement and is seen in the 
well-known phobic or acute fear reactions. In these reactions the anxieties 
associated with threat are not related to their original events or symbols 
but to a different stimulus, with the result that the person may experi- 
ence unreasonable fear of high places, animals, or any other “convenient” 
object. When a person is in the presence of these feared objects, pro- 
found an) 


iety reactions occur even though he is consciously aware that 
his safety is not jeopardized. Sometimes such phobic reactions seem to 
have their beginnings in very specific experiences. For example, a young 
woman who became terrified in the presence of cats could vividly recall 
a childhood experience in which a cat jumped on her in a dark theater. 
In most cases, however, phobic reactions are not totally explained on 
the basis of a single event or experience, and they are extremely resistive 
to change. 

Some persons, through displacement mechanisms, focus their 
anxieties on some aspect of their bodies or their health. The prevalence 
of these so-called hypochondriacal reactions is reflected in the estimate 
that about half of those seeking medical attention in the United States 
have no physical basis for their complaints. Some persons utilize so much 
energy in avoiding anxiety by maintaining elaborate systems of defense 
that they are literally exhausted or may be depressed to such a disabling 
degree that they are unable to concentrate or work effectiy ely. In more 
dramatic forms the neurotic may disassociate himself from his conflict 
by actually losing his identity through loss of memory or consciousness, 
or he may convert his fears to physical symptoms, such as functional 
paralysis or blindness. 

Even in forms less extreme than those cited above, the debilitating 
effects of prolonged defense against anxiety constitute a considerable 
problem for the individual. So much energy is expended in maintaining 
and protecting himself that the individual's physical as well as intel- 
lectual efficiency is reduced and he can no longer direct sufficient energy 
to mastery of his external environment. 

At this more extreme level, damage occurs in the physical tissues 
of the body. The gastrointestinal and the circulatory systems are par- 
ticularly vulnerable to breakdown. Instances of ulcers, hypertension, and 
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heart ailments have been attributed to excessive and prolonged anxiety 
ainst attributing every 


and stress. Although it is necessary to caution ag 
case of ulcer and heart attack to such causes, available evidence is sul- 
ficient to justify the position that anxiety intensely experienced over 
long periods of time will impair the efficiency of the body. 

In addition to these effects, the excessive use of some of the mechan- 
isms of defense results in distortion of the individual's perceptions of 
himself, of the situations he encounters, and of the persons with whom 
he has contact, Neurotic individuals may perceive themselves as victims 
of circumstance, of the malevolence of others, or they may unduly 
ary injustices. Such 


pamper themselves and be concerned with imagi 
persons are highly sensitive to any aspects of their perceived environ- 
ment that are anxiety-provoking; hence many of their reactions to an 
vial to be a basis 


observer seem illogical or caused by incidents too triv 


for concern. 


THE TRAUMATIC NEUROSES 


assumed that ineffective personal behaviors 


It should not be 
individuals whose personality development 


are demonstrated only by 


has been impeded or whose intr 
ineffective behaviors may result also from 


ividual is confronted, the situation as well 


apsychic processes have failed to achieve 


adequate integration. Since 
the stress with which an ind 
as the individual's personality stru 
for the source of such behaviors. 
il and social development may be able to withstand 
fore their behaviors become ineffectual. 
gical development has 


cture must be considered in accounting 
Persons who have attained a high 


order of personi 
considerable situational stress be 
On the other hand, individuals whose psycholc 
fallen short may reflect ineffective behaviors under conditions of 
Moderate or slight situational str 

That each person if exposed 
point” and will then begin to show signs ol 
Personality disorganization is dramatically illustrated by cases of so- 
called “battle fatigue” during wartime. It was found that experienced 
combat soldiers who had demonstrated high levels of personal develop- 
ment and effectiveness would nevertheless become temporarily neurotic 
if exposed to sufficiently prolonged and intense stress or to a profound 
Personal shock, such as the loss of a close friend. The civilian counter- 
Part of such findings occurs when persons involved in accidents and 
fires in which they have escaped p 
of overwhelming tension and anxiety for a 
after the disaster. These reactions have been 


to sufficient stress has a “breaking 
ineffectual behavior and 


hysical injury are unable to sleep or 


cut and experience periods 
Considerable period of time 
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called the traumatic neuroses, the term emphasizing the situational shock 
or blow as the primary agent accounting for the ineffective personal 


behaviors. 


DEGREES OF EFFECTIVENESS 


As one reads of the fears and conflicts and the resultant be- 
haviors of the psychotic and neurotic, he cannot help seeing something 
of himself in them and may thus question his own effectiveness. Here 
the continuum again becomes an important concept, for effective and 
ineffective behaviors are perceived in terms of degrees, not categories. 
The world of today is complex, uncertain, changing. It presents many 
problems, and to live successfully in it the individual must have con- 
siderable strength, resilience, and flexibility. To some extent he is bound 
to experience fears and anxieties, depression and conflict. To some 
extent, he will employ defense mechanisms. But when such defenses 
markedly interfere with his ability to establish meaningful relationships, 
to realize his full potential, socially and intellectually, and to express 
his feelings appropriately, then the well-being of the individual and of 
those with whom he has contact necessitates further evaluation of his 
effectiveness and personality development. An examination of the in- 
dividual’s self-concept in relation to his effectiveness is of value in this 
connection, 


Personal Effectiveness and Self-Concept 


The hypothetical individual who has been favored with con- 
ditions and experiences that have resulted in a harmonious balance 
among his intrapsychic processes, and whose selves are well integrated, 
shows certain characteristic approaches to perceiving himself, to respond- 
ing emotionally to himself and others, and to thinking about himself 
and the events that he experiences. 

The possession ofa respect for oneself, an awareness of oneself and 
one’s own feelings, and a positive and definite self-concept constitutes 
ssing these 


a state attainable in varying degrees. The person po 
attitudes esteems himself as having worth and value and is able to live 
his life without continually expending energy in proving his adequacy to 
himself or to others. He is able to perceive his own strengths and weak- 
nesses with considerable accuracy. This type of self-awareness differs 
from the acute “self-consciousness” experienced by those whose anxieties 
lead them to believe—painfully and incorrectly—that they are the focus 


of attention in groups or interpersonal situations. 
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The person who is relatively free from intrapersonal conflict does 
not cut himself off from his own experiences: he has no need to rely 
heavily upon mechanisms such as repression, denial, or projection. He 
Is able to experience deeply and to retain in his awareness the memory 
of these experiences. He is therefore able to perceive and to evaluate 
the nature of the world, so that he can deal more effectively with it than 
if the operation of his defense mechanisms resulted in perceptions that 
Were distorted or provided unreal impressions. 

The hypothetical individual we are describing feels free to express 
anger, and he recognizes that the impulse 
and human characteristic. At the same 
ect expression of his emotion when it 
or pain, or when it 


lection, love, irritation, and 
10 express feelings is a natural 
ume, he is able to control the dir 
Would cause others discomfort, embarrassment, 
Would interfere with the accomplishment of his own objectives. 

His actions will be appropriate to the situation and will reflect 
not only his needs but also his conscience. He is able to make decisions 
and to act purposefully without doing harm to himself or others. He is 
able to approach challenging situations directly, to consider a variety of 
alternatives, and to auvaapt those most suited to the problem at hand. 
When blocked in his efforts, he is able 
e does not persist in employing unsucce 
able a fund of previous experience that 
Situations. 
the ae psychologically effective person x 

uture. He will establish long-range goals Á oa : 
and he delay immediate gratifications 1n favor of the 
ated with the accomplishment of the more 
about his situation or him- 


to try alternative solutions, and 
ssful behaviors. He has avail- 
can be relied upon in new 


able to think in terms of 
as well as immediate ones, 


alien. will be able to ) 
dist Pated satisfactions associ d . 

itional information 
A modify his objectives when nec 
he activities leading to his goals 


ant objective. As add 
e e available, he will 
erwise, he will be able to pursue the 
diligently, 
iin The person free of internal cnie oes 
1 and what he represents. He knows e 
„sol his own beliefs and attitudes and is a ; ) 
MMpulses appropriately without having to punish himself. Although free 
Of pervasive and continuing feelings of guilt, he has a definite and fre- 
quently explicit set of ethical beliefs that guide his conduct. His self- 
concept is such that he is able to respect and esteem himself when his 
beh Š rds he values. This sense of achievement, 
a personal value system, and gratifi- 
f others. 
removed from his ideal sell. 


ary: 


a definite impression ol 
he is. He has an aware- 
ble to control his own 


it aviors conform to the standa 
n r 5 
uae be observed, springs from 
ation is n 
n is not dependent on the approv al o 


His impression of himself is not far 
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In individuals whose self-components are well integrated there is a suf- 
ficient difference between the personal and the ideal selves to serve as a 
motive for self-improvement and at the same time the person feels that 
he is a desirable human being. The individual with a positive self-concept 
takes pride in himself. He enjoys the challenges life presents and with- 
out loss of self-esteem is able to deal directly with life’s adversities, 
which are unavoidable at times for everyone. 


Summary 


How a person perceives himself in relation to others, how he 
thinks of himself and the world about him, and how he responds 
emotionally to himself and to his situation reflect his personal develop- 
ment. Behaviors indicative of high orders of personality development 
and organization are termed effective and are apparent in the per- 
ceptual, intellectual, and emotional activities of man. 

Levels of personal development and effectiveness are inferred from 
intrapersonal and social behaviors and from the use the individual 
makes of his abilities and aptitudes. The degree to which he maintains 
meaningful relationships with other persons and the extent to which he 
is able to utilize his personal resources in work depend in large meas- 
ure upon his personality organization and his intrapersonal integration. 
When the intrapsychic processes are in internal conflict, the energics 
required to maintain and defend the personality and to protect against 
anxiety reduce the individual's ability to cope with the current demands 
presented by the external environment; moreover, in his self-protection 
and defense, he will deceive himself, thus further impairing his ability 
to function in maximally gratifying ways, consistent with his goals. In 
some instances, not only do the self-deceptive processes affect the in- 
dividuals ability to further his own self-interests, but the perceptions. 
thinking, and emotions are so disrupted that for his own protection 
and the protection of others his social movement must be restricted and 
he has to be institutionalized. 

Effective intrapersonal processes are those that result in accurate 
perceptions of the self and others, clear and cogent thought, and the 
availability of a wide range of emotions with the controls essential for 
their appropriate use. Such a person is able to commit himself and his 
energy to personal objectives and challenging new problems that he 
can specify and that require the attainment of skills, knowledge, and 
learnings not too far beyond the possibilities of attainment. 

Like all persons, the individual who has attained a high order ol 


psychological development will exhibit ineflective behaviors if he = 
subjected to overwhelming stress. When such traumatizing experiences 
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occur, however, his inellectualness will not be so prolonged as in the 
case of one whose general personality integration is less adequate. 
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18. 


Effective Social Behaviors 


v Man's social behaviors are in part responses to his immediate 
situation, but they also reflect all his previous encounters with human 
beings and their social institutions. He perceives and responds to others 
on the basis of their special meanings for him, and he treats them in 
Ways that can be understood only in terms of the specific details of his 
lifelong developmental pattern. Now we ispects 
Of his behavior that reflect: his developmental progression as it is ob- 
the uses he makes of others, and the 
These behaviors are intimately 
trapersonal activities. 
yn evaluates his own 


turn directly to some 


served i 8 r 
i 1877 in his treatment of people. 
roles 0 x 

es he assumes in relation to them. 
pment and to his in 


relate $ e 
ued to his personality develo 
rn when a perso 


a ath of most immediate conce ; 1 
veness and questions how others perceive him. 
_ Because man's developmental experiences occur through his contacts 
With other people, and his self-perception largely depends upon the way 
Others have thought of him and treated him during the period of his 
evelopment, it 15 not surprising that an individual will think essentially 
terms of his social behaviors when evaluating his own effectiveness; 


Moreover, in view of the social origin and € 
understandable that he is concerned about his social effectiveness. Such 
Concern has been reflected in the amount of current literature devoted 
= the topic and is exemplified by Dale Carnegie's book, How to Win 
Friends and Influence People. In the popular treatment, the degree to 
Which an individual can manipulate or influence others or become a 


Sa 
on) asure of 
il effectiveness gives first place to the 


haracter of man, it is also 


al success is accepted as a me his effectiveness. Popular litera- 
ture di ae 1 Pa = 
i e directed toward improving Sol ; 
echniques useful in evoking positive reactions from others. 

upon techniques, psychologists in- 
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direct their attention to the extent 
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to which the person can recognize and assume the role behaviors ex- 
pected of him and the degree to which he can and does assume 
responsibility for them. Psychologists evaluate social effectiveness in 
terms of the quality of the interpersonal relationship, the way people 
treat one another, and whether the relationship fosters the develop- 
ment of the persons involved. 

The characteristics of effective social behaviors are discussed in 
this chapter. As the behaviors that directly and indirectly involve others 
are discussed, the close relationship between them and the person's 
thoughts, perceptions, emotions, and mechanisms of defense will be 
evident. However, the situation that evokes the behavior also plays a 
part in accounting for the individual's actions. The teenage boy who 
earlier had engaged in an unrestrained wrestling match with several of 
his friends will probably be quiet, shy, and polite when he talks with his 
girl-friend’s parents. 

The close relationship between personal and social aspects of be- 
havior is also worth noting. For example, the child whose early ex- 
periences with adults brought unsatisfactory consequences subsequently 
views all persons as sources of potential threat. As an adult he will 
probably deal with the anxieties aroused in his personal contacts by 
being careful, withholding communication, or resorting to defenses that 
will cause his behaviors with others to appear aloof, indifferent, or 
perhaps suspicious and hostile. 

In studying the behaviors of persons in relation to one another, 
the interactional effects must be recognized. If the behavior of two 
persons in a given situation is to be fully understood, it is necessary to 
know not only the personality structures involved but also the effect 
that each has upon the other. The individual’s social behavior will 
depend upon his perception of the other person and his reactions to this 
perception; his self-perception partially depends upon the other's per 
ceptions of and reactions to him. Parents and teachers of young children 
frequently find that two children interact so that in the presence of each 
other they behave in ways that individually would be considered quite 
“out of character.” Since the most important component of social be- 


havior is recognition of and response to the expectations others hold, 
the first considerations relevant to the characteristics of effective social 
behavior are the social roles that the individual fills. 


SOCIAL ROLES AND EFFECTIVE 
BEHAVIOR 


Earlier (page 178) it was noted that within the social group 
various positions, such as father, son, doctor, and second baseman, could 
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be i oe 

n lentified by title, and that associated with these positions are the 
OUD's expectari r è „ A 

A PS expectations of appropriate behaviors. These shared expectations 

vere designated as roles. 


The Conflict of Role Responsibilities 

— The reader will recall that the adult fulfills a number of dif- 
ously 3 and is a member of various groups; he may simultane- 
7 8.5 . a lawyer, a father, a husband, a Democrat, a Kiwanian, and a 
The deacon, as well as a neighbor and a member of the city council, 
itm expected of him differ from role to role. Because of these 
of mer, he sometimes experiences conflicting expectations. In a study 
th ehaviors of persons during disasters, for example, it was found 
expectation ol their serving the com- 

men such as policemen and firemen, are torn 
signme i family responsibilities. They have as- 
saffie Enis to carry out during @ period of acute social stress. At the 
lime, their concerns about the safety and welfare of their own 
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flected in the statement of a 
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ih tilies and friends are compelling. 
bel official roles. This role conflict is re 
ice officer in a town that had suffered a tornado (12). 

As I drove around town after the tornado had passed I realized 
that the best thing I could do was to try to make contact with the 
Outside and get help from there. I started out to drive to the next 
town and try to call from there. As I drove out of town, people 
I knew well would call me by name and ask me to help them find 
their relatives, Driving by and not stopping to help those people 
Who were looking to me as a friend was one of the hardest thing 

E 
l ever had to do. 
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response to the item, “A noncom should not let the men in his squad 
forget that he is a noncom, even off duty,” 81 percent of the officers 
agreed with the statement, while only 39 percent of the privates agreed 
with it (22). Although social positions carry with them general role 
expectations, it cannot be assumed that all persons will have the same 
ideas about how an individual occupying a particular position should 
behave. An individual's position relative to the positions of those he is 
perceiving will account, in part, for the specific role behaviors he will 
expect to be fulfilled. 

Since most persons hold membership in many groups and thereby 
assume a number of different roles, it is not a simple matter to determine 
the degrees of effective social behavior they demonstrate. In general, it 
could be said that effective social behavior is evidenced when the in- 
dividual is aware of the behaviors associated with the roles he has 
chosen to fulfill, when he is aware of the roles that others are fulfilling, 
and when he can move readily from one role to another with a minimum 
of conflict. 

The preceding statement implies that a person voluntarily chooses 
the positions he occupies within the society, but it is obvious that some 
positions, such as that of man or woman, a minority group member, or 
a disabled person, are imposed rather than voluntary. These imposed 
social positions, based upon age, sex, ethnic origin, and physical status. 
carry with them group expectations and actions that tend to define 
the opportunities the individual will have to develop and demonstrate 
his abilities and talents. For example, a person who is refused admission 
to a teacher-training program because he is physically disabled will have 
fewer alternatives available to him than the nondisabled person of equal 
ability. The restrictions imposed upon the individual by such imposed 
social positions must be considered when his performance is evaluated. 
Appropriate behaviors for both imposed and voluntary roles, however, 
are dictated to a considerable degree by group expectations. For both 
kinds of positions the degree to which the individual is aware of the 
expectations associated with the position—and the degree to which he 
are relevant as indices of effective behavior. 


can fulfill these expectations: 


Intrapsychic Conflict and Social Behavior 


The nature of an individual’s intrapsychic conflict, the measures 
he employs to defend and maintain himself, and the content of his per 
sonal, social, and ideal selves are all reflected in his role behaviors. 
Persons whose perceptions of others are distorted by intrapsychic con- 
flict will have difficulty in evaluating social situations clearly and in 
identifying the roles they are expected to assume. Some persons are 
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{instars aes : r 
nited in their ability to perceive the roles assigned to them because of 
e panos with themselves and with what they hope to obtain from 
thë ‘or, 2 5 > 

de group, as the following example illustrates. 


Roger had recently transferred to State. On his second day in 
physics class, he skillfully mimicked the instructor when the latter 
left the room for a few minutes. Roger was quite surprised when 
the student sitting next to him told him to “knock it off.” When his 
habitual assumption of the clown role did not produce the desired 
effect, he mistakenly thought that his imitation was not good 
enough. Roger not only misperceived the role expected of him as 
a newcomer to the class, but he also failed to perceive that his cl 
mates took their roles as students seriously and preferred to use 
the few minutes available to them to check over the current assign- 


ment. 


For the same reasons that he fails to interpret correctly the roles 
€xpected of him, an individual may misperceive the roles which the mem- 
bers of the group have assumed. Had Roger understood more clearly 
the roles of the instructor and of his classmates, he might have made 
his bid for the approval of the group in some other way. As it was, he 
failed to receive the gratification he sought, and he probably found the 
subsequent criticisms still more confusing and dissatislying. 

Some individuals who are driven to win group approval perceive 
what is expected of them and comply almost automatically, without 
Attention to whether their actions are consistent with their beliefs and 
Values, Pressures on the adolescent to “go along with the gang” and the 
fraternities are examples of tests of an in- 
individual who is evincing 
that is contrary to his 


Social demands of clubs or 
dividual's intrapersonal development. The 
elective social behavior does not assume a role 
he will not buy popularity at the cost of his 
a position in an organization, he carries 

ers in ful- 


Own ethical principles; 
Own self-respect. If he accepts 
au s not shirk responsibilities or cut corn 
Persons demonstrating effective social 
any of a variety of roles, 


ill; Its duties and doe 
i F 
ling the role he has chosen. 


behav: r 
chaviors are sufficiently flexible to assume 
describes the self-actualizing 


depend; A i 47 
“pending upon the situation. Maslow (17) 
not unconventional in the 


spontaneous, but 


individual as one who is 
Usual sense of the term. “Apparently recognizing that the world of people 
an Which he lives could not understand or accept this [his personal con- 
“ictions], and since he has no wish to hurt them or fight with them over 
Every triviality, he will go through the ceremonies and rituals of con- 
vention with a good-humored shrug and with the best possible grace.” 
The roles such an individual assumes do not exact abnormal 


Penalties, such as exhaustion or psychosomatic conditions. If the role 
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requirements are incompatible with his values and beliefs, he will 
attempt to change his situation, when possible, to make different and 
more compatible roles available to him. In general, the individual who 
maintains satisfactory interpersonal relationships experiences a sense of 
self-fulfillment and gratification from the positions he assumes. This 
implies that he adopts roles which provide him with an opportunity to 
work toward his own objectives, and that he is able to carry out role 
behaviors which are congruent with his psychological structure. 

As workers, parents, neighbors, and friends, most adults occupy 
social positions whose role behaviors contribute to the development of 
others. This is not to say that all persons who fulfill these positions are 
making the contribution the role demands, or that they achieve personal 
gratification from sharing responsibilitity for the development of others. 
When holding social positions that require concern, consideration, and 
care of others, however, the person who functions effectively will demon- 


strate such behaviors. 


THE LEADERSHIP ROLE 


In our culture the individual who has attained a high level of 
personal and social development is able to recognize the role expectations 
of leadership. If he assumes such a position, he is able not only to help 
the group achieve its goals, but also to help the members derive personal 
satisfaction from participating in the group's activities. 

Are leaders born or made? Are the qualities of leadership such that 
the person who possesses them will emerge to take responsibility and 
initiative regardless of circumstances? Do the times and conditions make 
the man, or does the man make history? These questions cannot be 
answered with conviction on the basis of the research data available, 
but they have many immediate implications. If leaders will be leaders 


whatever their times and circumstances, then society's task is to identily 
such individuals early in order to utilize their talents most effectively. 
On the other hand, if leaders are products of the circumstances and 
situations in which they find themselves, effort should be directed toward 
understanding the group conditions that facilitate the emergence of 
leadership and the techniques that make it most effective. 

Research is going forward on both of these fronts; individuals pos 
sessing leadership qualities are being studied in a variety of situations 
and in terms of the personal and developmental experiences that dif- 
ferentiate them from followers. Studies of the behaviors of groups. the 
organization and purposes of such groups, the lines of communication 
and the “psychological atmosphere” that affect the leadership behaviors 
ol the members have increased considerably in recent years. 
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Leaders can be identified in any child or adult group situation. 
Groups may function over a long or short period of time, on a national 
or local level, on a formal or informal basis. Sometimes leaders can be 
€asily identified as formal officials who have been elected or appointed 
to responsible positions. Whether they are effective in such roles, how- 
ever, and are perceived by their “followers” as actually carrying author- 
uy and influence is apparent only after careful and extensive observa- 
tions of group behaviors and the reactions of individual members. Often 
sociometrie techniques (which were described in Chapter 7) are used 
in such studies, and leaders are identified after the complex positive and 
Negative responses of the group members have been analyzed. Perhaps 
the leader is best defined not as a person possessing specific qualities, but 
rather as one “who takes a specialized role in a group whose members 
Share a set of norms” (18). 

Thus, one of the primary determ : : 
Purpose for which the group exists. A second determinant is the extent 


to which the group believes the leader's role is essential for the ac- 
complishment of its objectives. Although, for example, the conductor 
of a and a football coach may be expected to have 
similar qualities evoking the respect of those with whom they work, their 
tasks differ because the nature and purposes of the groups they lead are 
different, Each would be presumed to know his field and to be able to 
“ontribute to the group’s competent performance, but the specific be- 
taviors expected of them reflect the distinctive purposes ol their respec- 
lve 


inants of the leader's role is the 


a symphony orchestr: 


groups. ; — 
In considering the nature of the situation and its influence upon 
the emergence of a leader, the characteristics of the followers are also 
an important factor. Marked differences between the followers and the 
leader with respect to intelligence, personality, and attitudes will lead 
‘0 the group's rejection of him as their leader. Sanford (21) found, for 
example, that leaders whose approach was direct and dominant and who 
focused upon the job to be done rather than upon the persons involge 
Were desired by followers who themselves were characterized as au. 
thoritarian,” Followers who were described as “equalitarian” preferred 
faders who were sensitive to human relations.” l e 
The tendency to equate leadership with particular characteristics 
Of the leader can be observed in popular writings, in which pe qualities 
ol the leader's behaviors are described in magical terms, People fol- 
Owed his orders as if hypnotized,” for example, or “His followers wor- 
Shipped him as a god.” Actually, the leader's traits are more varied and 
Specific to the situation than is generally believed. When individuals 
Move from one group situation calling for leader behavior to another, 
the same persons will sometimes assume both leadership roles succes- 
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fully. When this happens, however, the relationships between the leader 
and follower roles in the two situations and the functions of the groups 
are essentially similar. Perhaps the most general statement that can be 
made about the characteristics of leaders, apart from a discussion of 
the group situation, is that intelligence, initiative, self-confidence, 
responsibility, and clarity of self-concepts seem to be associated with 
persons occupying leadership positions. Even this generalization, how- 
ever, is subject to many exceptions, depending upon the function and 
structure of the group and the needs and personalities of its members. 

The role of the structure and organization of the group in de- 
termining the leader’s function has been studied in terms of the flow 
igned a problem to solve 


of communication. The participants were as 
and were seated in such ways that different patterns of communication 
had to be followed. In one study (14), they were seated in a circle and 
thus could communicate only with persons on either side of them, or in 
a line, one next to the other, or in a “wheel,” with one person in the 
center and the participants able to communicate with other members 
only through the person at the “hub.” When the participants identified 
the leaders of their groups, the individual handling the greatest number 
of messages was so identified. Findings such as these lead to the hypothesis 
of the importance of the structure and organization of the group in 
locating the leader. 


The “Psychological Atmosphere” of the Group 


Leaders vary in the degree to which they share their leadership 
responsibility with other members of the group. In one series of studies 
(16), groups in which the leaders assumed strong control by directing 
activities and assigning specific tasks to individuals were compared to 
groups in which the leaders led through “democratic” procedures. Gen- 
erally it was found that the “authoritarian” leader might achieve @ 
fairly high degree of efficiency from his group under certain circum- 
stances, but that the by-products of the authoritarian atmosphere in- 
cluded a greater incidence of aggressive and apathetic reactions. The 
aggressive behaviors usually occurred in the leader’s absence and were 
directed toward others in the group, while the apathy seemed to be 
associated with fear of the leader. These reactions were more apparent 
when the group had encountered some specific difficulty without being 
able to produce constructive solutions. 

In democratically controlled groups, which were given wide latitude 
and responsibility for their decisions and task and role assignments, the 
morale was generally high with infrequent aggressive incidents. When 
such groups encountered obstacles, they focused upon solutions rather 
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than upon bickering with each other as was the case in the leader- 
directed groups. Again, these results should not be overgeneralized. All 
the studies following this type of procedure were conducted within this 
country, and the values of initiative, responsibility for self, and participa- 
ton in the democratic process are reinforced by many agencies of 
American culture. This is a particularly important point, for it sug- 
Sests that the reactions to democratic leadership may be quite different 
in cultures in which other values may predominate. Foreign students 
Who come to this country to study, for example, are often confused 
by—and sometimes quite disdainful of—what they perceive as the 


Waste and inefficiency” of our system. 


Responsibility, Self-reliance, and Reliance 
upon Others 


; The popular impression of any responsible person, leader or 
follower, includes as an important element the degree to which he can 
be relied upon to do his duty, to perform his work, and to be available 
When needed. According to ‘this view, responsibility is a characteristic 
an individual demonstrates in a variety of situations. That persons rated 
us responsible in one situation are likely to be similarly rated in others 
has been demonstrated in psychological research. Rather than focusing 
Upon the factors related to responsibility as an individual characteristic, 
however, this section directs attention to the interpersonal implications 


of the concept. 
his reliability and trustworthiness, he 
does hot disappoint his associates; he fulfills their expectations ol him. 
In this sense the role of the responsible person is one that arises from the 
Mterdependent nature of all men. The term interdependent suggests that 
even though in the course of his development man progresses from total 
reliance of lesser dependency, he is never completely 
prepare the food he eats, and 
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reliant; others make his clothing, i 
any society, 
1 upon each other, it is important 
individual exhibits in relation 


Provide many essential services. In no man is an Hand, 
Mtire . j 5 o 
i tire of itself.” Since men must depent 
0 : betes te 
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motie The socially effective person fulfills the role of the 


res ir development. 
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a state of total reliance upon other persons to one of competence in 
caring for others, in contributing to their development and at the same 
time being able to accept and utilize their assistance. 


THE DEPENDENT PERSON 


Everyone relies physically, socially, and psychologically upon 
other persons. Thus, to some extent everyone is dependent in these three 
areas, but not necessarily to the same extent. To distinguish among 
these related spheres of human activity in which individuals rely upon 
others, each will be given consideration. 

Physical dependency may be defined as the need that a person has 
for others to attend to his physical requirements. The infant who must 
rely completely upon others to feed, dress, and protect him plays a 
physically dependent role. As previous chapters have indicated, he 
progressively discards the role, if his parents allow it, because he is in- 
creasingly able to attend to his own physical needs. An important ex- 
ception to this pattern of development was noted in the discussion of 
the disabled person who, because of accident, illness, or congenital dis- 
ability, continues to play a dependent role so far as his physical needs 
are concerned; it does not follow, however, that he requires advice or 
sistance from others in matters pertaining to choices and judgments 


involving his personal affairs. 

Just as the complexity of modern society makes complete physical 
independence impossible, so it is true that socially and psychologically 
no man stands alone. Although he may value the feeling that he can 
make his own decisions, can maintain his dignity and self-respect in his 
dealings with others, and can follow the dictates of his conscience, and 
although he may enjoy the belief that he is the captain of his soul and 
the master of his destiny, he never achieves this degree of independence 
without contact with others or reference to them. 

A particularly close relationship exists between socially and psy- 
chologically dependent behaviors. Social dependency is defined as the 
need to have other people to whom to relate, with whom to live, work. 
and communicate. This type of dependency is sometimes related to the 
characteristics of gregariousness, of wanting to be with others, to share 
activities with them. In this sense, it is universal in its application, al- 
though individuals differ considerably in the extent to which they depend 
upon such social contacts. Some people enjoy frequent contacts with 
others on both deep and superficial levels; others seem to require ‘a 
frequent contacts and are quite satisfied to engage in many activities 


alone. 8 
Of particular importance in assessing the effectiveness of inte 
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personal behaviors is the extent to which an individual is perceived as 
playing a psychologically dependent role. Psychological dependency is 
described as the need to be reliant upon other people for direction, 
advice, and the prescription of attitudes and values. Such reliance is 
vested in individuals who represent authority figures for the person. 
Initially this function is served by parents, later by significant adults 
outside the family, and then by peers or other individuals or institutions 
that symbolize authority. 

The psychologically dependent individual uses others 
Source of self-esteem and looks continually toward the reactions of people 
to him so that he will be able to gauge “how well” he is doing. He con- 
stantly needs the approval of his group, and his failure to achieve it 
results in a major loss of self-respect. He consistently requires the psycho- 
logical support of others to maintain his morale and to enable him to 
gical dependency is revealed in the 


s his major 


function, Sometimes sociopsycholo e 
behaviors of the unassertive, compliant person who cannot register open 
dissent, who readily yields on all issues, and who “goes along” with 
Whatever is suggested. Such a person expects and wishes to be taken care 
of. He not only wants to be told what to do, but he has to be told what 
10 do. Because of his helplessness, he is frequently able to elicit not only 
the sympathy but also the assistance of his associates. Thus, he is able 
to capitalize on his wish to be taken care of by looking as if he is 
“Ppealing—and_ sometimes beseeching—lor aid. He may borrow note- 
ignments, Or stand by while his friends fulfill 


Pooks, copy homework ass 

Ms responsibilities. 

_ Although the pä 
different from that of the overtly angry é 
siderable hostility is frequently concealed beneath the quiet, nonasscrtive 
pression he creates. The same conditions that account for his depend- 
ency reactions make it dangerous for him to express overtly the hostile 
anger he often feels. The passive-dependent person who is angry is 
More likely to express his anger indirectly than to reveal, it peny: He 
will agree, or seem to agree, while he expresses his hostility through non- 
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gain the attention of his parents, who scolds 3 1 ne 
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and aggressive individual, con- 


ve person's 


Within adult relationships the pe 
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“nyone else, for I need you too much." 
and to have first call on the friend's time or 4 


lo be jealous or resentful of attention given to anyone else are behaviors 
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which have a possessive quality to them. Persons who behave in 555 
manner can engender considerable feelings of guilt in their ong oN 
causing them to feel as if they were committing a wrongful act by devo 
ing time and attention to someone else. Lehe 
havior often occurs within the relationships of men and women, ant a“ 
intensity of possessiveness or of dependency can be erroneously con 
sidered a sign of the love the individual has for the loved one. 
Closely related to the passive and possessive qualities of the 1 ne 
ent role are behaviors in which one person consistently relies upel 
another for the approval of his plans, decisions, attitudes, and eflorts. 
Frequently a person will say to a friend, “Tell me what you think of 5 
idea,” when actually he means, “Tell me that this idea meets with your 
approval,” or even more basically, “Tell me that you approve of me.” T ne 
key to the distinction between the dependent use of others’ evaluations 
and judgments and the sound procedure of obtaining relevant informi- 


tion before commitment to a course of action is to be found in the 
underlying motivational situ that is made of the 


opinion. A person beh ashion if he is seeking support. 
not advice; thus what is dependent behav 
in another. The spirit and motiv 


for the request for advice determir 
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ne whether the behaviors are depend- 
ent. Sometimes individuals who wish to be dependent on others are 
made uncomfortable and anxious by 


being dependent or by the prospect 

of being dependent and will hence reject almost all advice or help 
offered to them. 

Persons who must conceal tl 


heir de 
from themselves often 


Š pendent feelings from others and 
achieve their 


125 Successes at considerable cost t0 
themselves. This cost may be calculated in terms of physical health or of 


the effect upon interpersonal relationships, For example, the incidence of 


ulcers or alcoholism is higher than normal for dependent persons who 
cannot accept their feelings as natural and who Must “show the world.” 
Other persons are known to their associates as being unable to accep! 
any type of help even when it is required. The person who must pay for 
everything that he receives to avoid feeling obligated or helpless and the 
person who cannot accept physical assistance illustrate the erren To 
which the denial of dependency can be carried, 

The individual who consistently and 
socially and psychologically dependent behaviors is not 15 
tively. Lacking the capacity to mediate between the 
external environment and his own impulses, the deper 
finds his greatest source of safety in utilizing the resources ar 
of others; hence he must consistently rely upon them for dire 
and the evaluation of his own behavior. Such beh 


8PPropriately resorts tO 
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with the demands of adult life. The person who approaches a high level 
of social development is able to rely physically, socially, and psycho- 
logically on others when it is appropriate to do so. He is aware of his 
needs and accepts them, realizing the interdependence of man. 


CONFORMITY BEHAVIOR 


an individual must acquire considerable 


In our complex society 
are permissible and 


knowledge about the behaviors and attitudes that 
those which are discouraged or forbidden. As previous chapters have 
emphasized, these learnings are communicated not only by parents, but 
Jaw enforcement agencies, and they include 
knowledge of society's rules, regulations, and laws. The laws essential 
to the protection of health and safety are adhered to by most persons, 
and many less explicit regulations, called folkways and mores, carry con- 
Siderable weight, for they relate to behaviors considered socially proper 


and desirable even though they are not legally enforce able. 


by peer groups, schools, and 


Respect for Others 
It should be noted, however, 


the health, safety, and rights of citize 
the individual who has attained a hig! 
ment. He conforms to such regulations because he believes in the purposes 
behind them and because he is aware of the protection that such a system 
insures, Because he identifies with other human beings, he feels it 
iry to afford them protection as well as to obtain 
ö He has internalized ethical standards 


that conformity to laws protecting 
ns does not present a problem to 
h level of interpersonal develop- 


Proper and neces 
protection for himself from them. 
of behavior toward his fellow men t 
on others or taking advantage of them; 
with the laws that discourage OY prohibit such: beliavir. “Ths Ein of 


compliance does not constitut 
ernalized standards (with the demands of 


iors having a conforming appearance. 
process, society presents the individual 
taxes, military service, and the like. In 


hat deter him from inflicting harm 
therefore, he is not in conflict 


e conformity for the sake of conformity, 


although compliance with int 
the superego) results in behav 

Through the governmenta 
with its requirements in terms o 
such instances, the individual 


development is able to comply wit 
irritating—demand on him. When he 


meeting the criteria of interpersonal 
h what he sees as a just—though 


possibly an inconvenient and 
considers such demands unjust or inapplicable, he uses the legal means 


available to him for review OY redress. Although he may be neither 
happy about nor in agreement with governmental demands, still he is 


able to comply, for such compliance is with a principle. Riesman’s 
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description (20) of the autonomous character applies also to the person 
described here as socially effective. “He can cooperate with others in 
action while maintaining the right of private judgment.” 


Fears of Being Different 


Although compliance with law and formalized social regula- 
tion results in conformity, the more conventional use of the conformity 
concept has to do with compliance to the tastes, judgments, manners, and 
attitudes of others. A high value can be attached to conformity as an 
end in itself, A person who values conformity to this extent will de- 


termine the goodness or badness of beliefs, 


behaviors, esthetic effects, 
and people so! 


ely on the basis of whether they reflect the opinions or 
characteristics of the reference group, the group that is significant to 
him. When this occurs, the significance of any specific judgment does 
not lie in what is being conformed to, 
being evidenced. 

The degree to which our culture values 
Riesman (20) has characterized 
directedness” 


but rather, that conformity is 


conformity is debatable. 
American culture as one in which “other 
is predominant. By this term he means that many persons 
are so directed by the opinions, judgments, and values of 
others that the measure of an individual's adequacy is in terms of group 
opinion and acceptance. If our culture is characteristically “other 
directed,” then the individual who can function in terms of his own 
beliefs and values, who does not blindly conform, would be in the 
minority, In contrast to Riesman, another careful observer of the 
American scene, Lerner (15), is impressed with 
individual expression and the freedom afforded the ‘ 
person who does not conform. 

Probably the culture cannot be characterized in 
extreme; large segments of conforming behaviors manifested by all 
persons are taken for granted. Certain aspects of our 
characterized by a quest for sameness, whil 
society support the quest for individuality, 


in our society 


the opportunity for 
marginal man”—the 


terms of either 


way of life are 
e other traditions within our 


SOCIAL FORCES AND CONFORMING 
BEHAVIOR 


At this point we turn our attention briefly 
social conditions in America that initiated 
conformity to attitudes and behaviors gene 
society. How large-scale events 
tributed to the cultural content 


to some of the 
and continue to reinforce 
rally characteristic of our 
and movements of the past have con- 
a content that is incorporated as part 
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of the individual's psychological self and then expressed in his behavior, 
attitudes, and values—can only be suggested, and the reader should 
consult the references at the end of the chapter for a more detailed 


analysis of the American culture. 


Material Success 


ociated with the acculturation of new citizens 


The conditions 
and their children and with their accompanying rise on the economic 


and social scale have contributed importantly to the positive values 
attached to conforming behavior in the United States. The term social 
mobility reľers to a rise in social and economic position from one genera- 
to the next, It is reflected in the progress of the son of immigrant 
parents who hopes for, works for, and eventually attains a “better life” 
than his parents had. In his eyes the “better life” is usually made up of 
greater economic security and a more respected social position that that 
In the case of immigrants the chances for a 
better life and for upward social mobility depend on becoming “Ameri- 
canived,” but the acculturation process is not restricted to newly arrived 
citizens. In the past, the midwestern farm boy who migrated to the city 
to work or to study was also confronted with a new and strange culture, 
and he was required to adopt these customs and behaviors if he wished 


achieved by his parents. 


lo succeed. 

This emphasis on success in mi 
of the geographical, technological, 
nation. Individuals did rise from hun 
great wealth and power because of the opportunities this country 
The fruits of success were great indeed and the striving 
life works of many Americans. The great 
Popularity of the Horatio Alger series, which were built on the theme 
through honesty and diligence, testified to the 
1 their children. 
ad, however, the side effect ol 


iterial terms is the historical product 
and economic development of this 


ible circumstances to positions of 


afforded them. 
for this success motivated the 


of “poor boy makes good” 
Wishes of Americans for themselves anc 

The search for material success h l aie ae 
putting a high valuation on conformity. hat the bree 0 ton EN 
Was the product of a period when the individual was z Š ta mealies 
on his individuality in business and technical ventures $ an interesne 
his valuation of conformity has carried over into 
resented by the slogans, “Give the customer what 
always right,” and their counterparts that 
hat they should look and be like. The 
‘who, as Fromm termed it, “sells” 
ely, to look like—a person 
self” implies that character- 


historical paradox. E 
the present and is rep 
he wants,” “The customer is 
relate to human beings and wW 
Person with a “marketing orientation,’ 
himself, tries to become—or more accural 
wanted and accepted by others. “Selling one: 
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istics and manners are chosen which will most efficiently bring one into 
the good graces of one’s associates. The person with a marketing orienta- 
tion thinks of himself as a product whose value is determined by the 
reactions of others toward him. If this orientation is characteristic of the 
culture, then the people within it will be confronted with the need to 
conform to the group’s dictates in matters of taste, attitudes, and morals. 


Social Institutions and Conformity 


One of the outstanding achievements of American society is 
the system of public education and the concept of education for all the 
people rather than only the children of the economically favored. This 
objective has necessitated a curriculum far broader than that offered in 
private schools, whose students come from similar backgrounds and 
usually intend to go from school to college. 

In addition to serving all the students, regardless of their ability to 
pay the costs of their education, and offering them courses appropriate 
to their interests and abilities, the public schools have another charac- 
teristic feature that has a close relation to the conformity issue. This is 
their tendency to mirror the convictions and the attitudes of their 
communities. Private schools may or may not have directors or governing 
boards who reflect the point of view to which the school is dedicated, but 
all public schools are governed by boards who represent the local com- 
munity. Local control is the cornerstone of public education; in principle 
it reflects the essential democratic tenet that the government and its 
agencies shall serve the interests of the people and shall be responsible 
to them. 

Since schools are bound to give the community 
decisions of the school board about both the quality c 
the content of the curriculum will be 
attitudes, the competencies and weakn 
absence of objective criteria for the 
teacher also contributes to the high v 
regard for conformity is show 


what it wants, the 
of the program and 
in accord with the tastes and 
esses, of the community. The 
“good” school, superintendent, or 
alue attached to “fitting in.” This 


n in the school’s need to avoid controversy: 
to maintain good community relationships, 


the tastes and prejudices of the politically powerful groups in the com- 
munity. Although all public schools do not necessarily enforce con- 
formity for its own sake, nor do all students necessarily succumb to such 
pressures, the dilemma presented by local school control does have social 
and psychological meaning for all students who attend public schools. 
Other forces that have contributed to the emphasis upon conformity 
include the highly developed media of communication, which make it 
possible for individuals in all sections of the country to know immedi- 


and to adhere closely to 
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ately any changes in style or thought that are made by the style setters— 
the group of individuals that serves as the publics model. In the past, 
the traditions of a locality or the customs of an ethnic group were less 
open to the assimilative pressures of movies, television, magazines, 
and newspapers. The circular process of developing and nurturing con- 
formity is seen in the type of television programming that strives to 
attract the kind of viewers who will respond favorably to the advertiser's 
message. People are given what they want, or what the advertiser thinks 
they want, in the way of entertainment, and this results in their being 
treated to entertainment that reflects their own interests and attitudes. 
There is little chance that the general level of knowledge or tolerance for 
difference will be raised by such a process. Its effects are to reflect and 
lo reinforce the existing pressures toward conformity. 

In 1956 it was found that elementa school children spent about 
as much time watching television as they spent in school (23). Because of 
the commercial nature of television, it tends to reinforce values that 
center about the traditional concepts of success, expressed mainly in 
Materialistic terms that can be conveyed within a half-hour or hour. 
Adult TV fare generally consists of programs that are noncontroversial, 
inoffensive to any group, and sufficiently appealing to sexual and 
aggressive interests to capture high ratings. A 

Whether television is considered a positive influence because it 
Provides an acceptable fantasy outlet for aggres ve impulses, or a 
negative influence because it places emphasis on violence, cannot be 
argued with conviction one way Or the other since little appropriate 
research data are available. Ani ysis of television programming and of 
the values symbolized in the highly rated programs make it clear that 
the value of conformity receives greater reinforcement than do those 
values which emphasize individuality, creativity, intellectual activity, 
knowledge for the sake of knowledge, or virtue for its own sake. 

Digest versions of news reports, magazine articles, and works of 
literature are becoming increasingly popular. Although these are ad- 
Vertised as having educational value, they can also be seen as a con- 
Strictive force that reduces individual latitude in selection of reading 
material read. The condensed presenta- 
e than capture selected highlights 
oversimplification of 


Material and in response to the 
tion of news can often do little mor 
acterizes th 
ligest necessari 


e summar 7, 


and when a glib style char: 
when a glib style char ly reduces the number of 


Issues inevitably results. Any ¢ È AE E T 
stimuli presented to the reader, and these stimuli may be changed in 


ali A -e rati -stimulus pattern will elicit indi- 
quality as well. Such a simplification of stimulu pi i 
are less internally varied than would result 


est magazines capitalize on the conformity 
g to contain material that informed 


vidual reader responses that 
from the original works. Dig 
Needs of the public by claimin 
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persons “should” read. When this appeal to conformity is successful, it 
produces additional conforming behaviors. : 8 

To assist wives and mothers to do the “right thing,” “slick” paper 
women’s magazines offer suggestions on homemaking, child care, i. 
ing, decoration, and family relations. Such magazines provide the mide ë 
class woman with standards for self-evaluation and her judgments of her 
neighbors. The partial effect of such material is to reinforce the value 
of doing the “right” thing because everyone else is doing it. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL FORCES AND 
CONFORMING BEHAVIOR 


It must be remembered that social 
educational and communication agencies 
tion of conformity, do not influence 
Research indicates that 
the 


institutions, such as the 
reinforcing the positive valua- 
all individuals to the same extent. 
individuals exhibit considerable diversity in 
amount of conformity they manifest in situations where 
is feasible. Because of this variety in 
pressure to conform, it becomes important to identify che psychological 
factors that differentiate those who conform under 
from those who retain their individuality. 

The research cited has both a social 
In studies by Asch (3) and later by 
was devised requiring 
choosing 


such diversity 
individual reactions to a group 


these circumstances 


and a psychological character. 
Crutchfield (5) an ingenious situation 
a subject to mi 
the longest of three lines. The: 
presence of other 


tke simple judgments, such as 
se judgments were made in the 
individuals who were apparently making equally 
spontaneous judgments, although they were actually giving pre-set re- 
sponses, some of which were clearly wrong. The judgments of the other 
participants were made known to the subject prior to his response. 
The simplicity of the task was such that subjects need not have experi- 
enced difficulty in making the correct determination, 
Bave incorrect answers in order to make 
of the other participants. 


but many subjects 
them correspond to the answers 


The tendency to conform to 
by the individual's compliance with the st 
participants. Those who consistently pre: 
their own were termed 
and presented their own 
of their group. 


the pressure of the group was measured 


ated judgments of the other 


sented the group judgment as 
‘high conformers.” “Low conformers” retained 


judgments even though they differed from those 


In Asch’s study it was found that 


were markedly influenced to make incorrect judgments in conformity 
with the group, and that increasing the size of 


to the tendency to conform. When only one o 


about one third of the subjects 


8 el 

che group ane 
0 

cher person presente 
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erroneous judgments, the subject tended to hold to his own opinions; 
when two persons presented inaccurate judgments, however, there was a 
considerable tendency to conform, and when three or more people pre- 
sented a unanimously contrary judgment, there was high conformity to 
the incorrect group judgment. It was also found that support in the form 
of another person's agreeing with the subject's judgment decidedly re- 
duced his tendency to conform. As might be anticipated, the difficulty 
of the task itself influenced an individual's confidence in holding to his 
own opinion. These results applied to a task in which the correct judg- 
ment could be made easily; when the task became more difficult, the 
tendency to conform to the group judgment became more marked. 

In addition to its size, several other characteristics of the group 
influence conformity reactions. The perceived attractiveness of the group 
influences the effort and energy that the subject will expend to con- 
form (13). Thus, conformity behaviors are most likely to occur if the 
person has positive attitudes toward the group. Individuals who believe 
that they are not accepted by the group will be more likely to conform 
if they think the attitude of the group toward them may change, and 
they will be more conforming than persons who are quite confident that 
they are accepted. . 

The research in this area generally supports the belief that indi- 
Viduals low in self-esteem and self-confidence are relatively susceptible 
lo being influenced by others. In one comprehensive study (13), for 
example, it was found that individuals able to retain their individuality 
and hold their own position in the face of group pressures to conform 
Possessed the following characteristics: 


andard mental tests; 
and problem solving: 


ly despite stressful 


l. Intelligence, as measured by st 

= Originality, as manifested in thought processes a 

“Ego strength,” that is, the ability to cope effective: 

circumstances; 

J. Self-confidence and 

5. Optimal social attitudes and behavior, 
dominance, and freedom from disturbed 


absence of anxiety and inferiority feelings; 
such as tolerance, responsibility, 
and dependent relations 


with other people. 

The studies described also suggest that the individual who has to 
conform tends to exhibit anxiety and that his conforming behaviors 
provide a means for defending against anxiety ‘ : 
By relying on the authority and paternalism of the group, he achieves 
a measure of closeness and an illusion of being strong. For him con- 
formity is a means of avoiding unpopularity, and he will not willingly 
threaten the group by presenting it w 


and feelings of insecurity. 


ith alien behaviors or beliefs. 
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Socially Ineffective Behavior 
DELINQUENCY 


In the discussion of social behavior the effect of the individual's 

behavior on other persons has been emphasized. Behaviors that S 
tribute to the well-being and development of others are evaluated 8 
effective to various degrees and those that are harmful are to 5 
degrees ineffective. The determination of what constitutes behavior wot 
is harmful to the development of another person cannot be made easily 
except in extreme instances, 
another. Generally 
live when it interfe 
Some behavior: 


as when one person physically assaults 
an individual's social behavior is considered ineſſec- 
res with the development 
s have been recognized 
as being contrary to its orderly function 
citizens. When these laws are violated 
and convicted, he is legally define 
definition of delinquency covers 
haviors, it is utilized here as 
socially ineffective behavior, 5 
In 1950, over chree fourths of a million persons were imprisoned in 
state and federal reformatories, The number of persons confined to 
prisons population of San Francisco, the 
it is not surprising that the magni- 
commands the attention of law officers 
as students of society and human behavior. 


al processes of other persans: 
and legally specified by society 
and to the self-interests of its 
and the offender is apprehended 
d as a delinquent. Although the tee 
a narrow range of interpersonal pee 
an explicit, though extreme, example o 


and reformatories exceeds the 
nation’s eleventh largest city. Thus 
tude of the delinquency problem 
and welfare officials as well 


Social, Psychological, and Physical Factors in Delinquency 


- : 7 2 $ favored 
The delinquent Population comes chiefly from the less favore 


economic and social classes, the highest incidence of delinquency 


. * . . E i 4 
occuring in urban slum areas in neighborhoods that are undergoing 
general decline. Although some d 


intelligence, their aver 
population. Not 


elinquents have normal or superior 
age intellectual level is below that of the general 
enough research data 
support any comprehensive st 
but the soci 


have yet been assembled to 
atement of the causes of criminal behavior, 
of the delinquent has frequently been 
ctly contributary. Although poor housing, 
il and economic opportunity can result 
and anger, such deficiencies cannot be con- 
sidered as the sole Causes of delinquency, since relatively few persons who 
live under such conditions actually become delinquent or criminal. 


al environment 

mentioned as directly or indire 
poverty, and inadequate sociz 
in individual frustration 
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One line of speculation concerning the causes of delinquent behavior 


springs from the frustration-aggression hypothesis (page 71). According 
lo this view, the frustration engendered by limitation of opportunity 
e impulses that most people restrain or direct 
lack the ego and superego 
foresee the consequences 
are expressed in antisocial 


culminates in aggress 
toward safe outlets. Some persons, however, 
strength to hold their impulses in check or to 
of their behavior, and their aggressive impulses 
behavior. 

Another psychological theory holds that delinquent behavior repre- 
sents the externalization of intrapsychic conflict. This means that an 
Individual attempts to allay anxiety by “acting out” his conflict in the 
Social setting. Anxiety precipitated by authority figures might be dealt 
cal attack on individuals who symbolize authority to 
by studies (9) which found that 
of boys who become delinquent 
nounced psychological disturbances. 
hs do less well in school and 


With through ph 
the attacker. This view is supported 
the psychological test performances 
resembled those of adults with prot 
Other studies indicate that delinquent yout 
seem to have fewer psychological defenses available to them. 

If delinquent behavior is caused partly by intrapsychic conflict, then 
the delinquent population is probably characterized by more family 
Instability and by a greater number of disturbed parent-child relation- 
Ships than is the nondelinquent population. The Gluecks’ comparison (7) 
of 500 delinquent boys with 500 nondelinquent boys in the Boston area 
Supported these assumptions. There were higher rates of divorce and 
Separation among the parents of the delinquents, greater hostility in 
the delinquents’ relationships with their parents, and more likelihood 
persons other th i 
dditional psychological and sociological explana- 
tions of delinquency have been proposed, they tend to be speculative. At 


this point the best conclusion seems to be the general one that social 
factors combine to account for delinquent behavior. 


of their being reared by an parents. 


Although various a 


and psychological 


The Punishment Principle 


It has been estimated that from 60 to 90 percent of persons 
imprisoned for delinquent behavior will later be convicted of other crimes 
and returned to prison. Experts in the field have suggested that society 
could be benefited by drastic changes in the procedures for dealing with 
criminals and their return to society. At present, institutionalization is 
with the hope that confinement will by itself 


viewed as punishment, È 
lividual's attitudes. Available evidence (10) 


produce some change in the ind 
indicates, however, that the longer prisoners are confined, the more 


pronounced their signs of intrapsychic conflict become. The rate of 


Man’s inhumanity to man! 


Aggression, the act of hurting another, is often perceived as one of 155 
primary and basic human characteristics view supported by the history o 
man’s brutality. Whether the impulse to viol 


Under stress, 


r 


Wayne Miller—Magnum 
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recidivism demonstrates the de: 


i 1 Ory has 
gree to which the punishment theory h 
failed. 


One change in the treatment of delinquents, which is in effect in 
some reformatories, is the institution of a detailed medical, social, and 
psychological study of the prisoner upon his 
the prison depends on the findings of this study and includes ithe 
appropriate treatment for his emotional, social, and psychological 
problems. At the same time he is given educational 
training. In support of this position, Dr. 
dent of the American Psychiatric Association, suggests that the concep! 
of punishment be abandoned and that the delinquent be remanded to 
prison for an indefinite period, being released when he is considered 
socially and psychologically able to conform to the laws of society. 

Proposals such as this are designed to consider each individual 
separately in all his psychological complexity, and they reflect views ol 
human motivation and behavior that are similar to those of this book. 
They often fail to gain public support, however, for the punishment 
theory is an old and often appealing one. Antisocial behavior is one of 


the most difficult symptoms of maladjustment for society to treat 
rationally, 


8 2 “hin 
arrival. His program within 


and occupational 
Karl Menninger, former presi- 


DISCRIMINATION 


Discrimination has been defined 
treatment to an individual or to 
deserves such equality. 
basis of sex, r 


as behavior that denies equal 
a group of persons who desires and 
Discriminatory behaviors most often occur on the 
ace, ethnic background, and religion, and result in exclusion 
from or limitation of social and professional group memberships, oc. 
cupational and educational Opportunities, suffrage, and housing and 
recreational facilities, They are ineffectual in the sense that they hurt 
those against whom they are directed, and they are not contributory to 
the self-development of the individual who practices them. In addition, 
discriminatory behaviors lead to conflict between groups and individuals. 
or they provide the conditions from which such conflict emerges. 

The psychological origins of discrimination are to be found in the 
conditions responsible for a type of thinking known as stereotyping and 
in prejudice, an emotionally laden bias. It must be recognized that 
individuals may engage in stereotyped thinking and hold steadfastly to 
their prejudices without showing socially discriminatory behaviors. In 
some instances, as in response to group pressure, individuals will even 
discriminate against others without being prejudiced, but a close relation- 
ship exists among discrimination, stereotyped thinking, and prejudice. 
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STEREOTYPING 


The expectations that govern one’s attitudes and behaviors 
toward others often stem from beliefs that are not based upon direct 


knowledge or evidence about the person as an individual, but rather upon 
religious, social, or other specific 


or may not be accurate is employed 
tic basis for expectations about the 


his membership in an ethnic, racial, 
group. A short-cut procedure that may 
tg provide a quick and almost automa 
individual, One may often be told ul 
Incompetent. A commonly shared beli 
but it provides a basis for judgments about any woman who drives. This 
short-cut process whereby one is assigned qualities or characteristics 
because of his group membership is termed stereotyping. Stereotyping 
thus is (1) a biased generalization about a class or group and (2) the 
assignment of the traits considered characteristic of the group to all 
Persons identified as group members. 
III, for example, an individual believes that all persons with high 
foreheads are intelligent, he will attribute the trait of intelligence to 
s who has a high forehead and will probably 
assign to this person whatever other characteristics he associates with 
intelligence. Whether the judgment based upon the stereotype is correct 
; and not upon the fact that it is a 


hat women drivers, as a class, are 
ef such as this may be inaccurate, 


any person he encounter 


depends upon objective evidence 
widespread belief. 

In one study which t 
viduals with high foreheads were 1 


were individuals with low foreheads. 
a slight trend in th 


ised photographs (8), it was found that indi- 
ited as being more intelligent than 
In fact, the academic averages of 


the two groups showed e direction opposite to that 


assigned by the stereotype. 

Many of the common 
or ethnic groups cannot be exam 
Mentioned. Since objective evidence Te : 
commonly accepted stereotypes is lacking, they provide a poor basis for 
Seneralizing about people. Judgments 


between characteristics or upon meage 
viduals are very likely to be in error. Although this caution appears 
able evidence to indicate that stereotypes do 


ly held stereotypes regarding racial, religious, 
y 3 

ained so easily as the example we have 
garding the accuracy of many 


based upon assumed relationships 
r information about specific indi- 


Obvious, there is consider 


influence almost every person’s judgments. 
In an interesting study (19), college students were asked to rate 


photographs of thirty girls for gener 
character, ambition, and charm. Two months later the same students 
were again asked to rate the photographs for the same characteristics. 


This time, however, surnames of Jewish, Italian, Irish and “Old 


al likeableness, beauty, intelligence, 
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American” origin were added to each picture. A considerable 1 
ratings occurred: for example, girls labeled with Jewish names iy aan 
noticeably lower ratings in likeablenes slightly lower ratings in bea 
and character, and higher ratings in ambition. S808 
The popular belief, and its exploitation in comedy, that the In 
man is an unusually thrifty person, represents another Stereotype: so 
1932 at Princeton, students were asked to indicate the P 
they associated with ten nationalities (11). They attributed the fo 55 
ing characteristics most frequently to che various groups: Gams i 
scientifically minded, industrious, stolid; Italians, artistic, impa i 
passionate; Negroes, superstitious, lazy, happy-go-lucky; Irish, a eee 
quick-tempered, witty; English, sportsmanlike, intelligent, convention: A 
Jews, shrewd, mercenary, industrious; Americans, industrious, intelligent, 
materialistic, ambitious; Chinese, 
Japanese, intelligent, 
treacherous. 


we -onservatives 
superstitious, sly,  conserv 


* F 8 religious: 
industrious, progressive; Turks, cruel, religi 


A technique for Measuring the extent to which the raters were in 
agreement was utilized to yield an “index of definiteness.” The ai 
index was applied ir ar study conducted eighteen years later à 
the same university, h the results in the 
same descriptions were 
the agreement among 
example, in 1932, 
being “lazy,” 


n a simil 


dicated 
Althougł second study indicates 


applied to the various ae a 
the students had dropped considerably. Hor 
75 percent of the students had described Negroes 5 
while in 1950, only 31 percent used this adjective; 47 per 
cent of the students rated the Jews as being shrewd in the second hom 0 
as compared to 79 Percent in 1932. Other such changes were also noted: 


8 A f h 
and on the basis of this study it appears that the stereotypes, thoug 
relatively unchanged in char. 


acter through the years, had lost some degree 
of sharpness and strength, 

In addition to influencing the type of judgment a person makes, 
stereotypes can influence what he thinks he sees. For example, Southern 
children were shown a picture of an expensive home. After the picture 
had been removed 


. ae 
» they were asked, “What is the colored lady doing: 
Many of the children responded that she wa 


as cleaning. Since no elöre 
lady was in the picture, the response was consistent with the stereotype 
role of the Negro as a domestic. 

When oversimplified th 
are utilized as a basis for 
errors in judging inevitably 
types rather than upon the 
available about his personal 
for satisfactory relationships. 
ineffectual. 


ough widely shared beliefs about PET 
perceiving and thinking about individua 4 
occur. Social behaviors based upon aa 
individual’s actual behavior and evidence 
characteristics will fail to provide a r 
For this reason, they are considered to 
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PREJUDICE 


According to some definitions, one may be prejudiced to re- 
spond favorably, with positive feelings, toward a group or member of a 
group. The term here, however, relates to the negative, rejecting attitudes 
in which one person is “against” members of groups. The effects of 
prejudice are divisive to the society; they are detrimental to the indi- 
e him from new experiences and relationships 


vidual because they isolat 
arational thinking. 


and often represent irrational or 


Personal Experience and Prejudice 

Although it can conceivably have its origins in actual experi- 
ence of an unpleasant nature with a member or members of the group 
involved, group prejudice more often derives from the parents’ attitudes, 
from the child's identification with the parents and his response to their 
teachings. Since prejudice is usually a product of contacts with persons 
who hold the prejudice rather than a product of actual experience with 
the “victims,” the conditions that support the development of prejudice 
have been of considerable interest to social scientists. 

Attention has been directed to the general social and economic con- 
ditions and their relationship to prejudice. It has, for example, been 
Suggested that the frustration engendered by conditions of poverty and 
Unemployment results in aggressive and hostile feelings that are then 
directed to an identifiable, though weak, “scapegoat.” 

Another interpretation of the conditions that create prejudice focuses 
on the family as the unit of society having the most marked influence 
upon the child's development. In a classic study of reactions to authority, 
issive submission to a dominating parent en- 
uly directed to despised and distrusted 
uiring passive submission to authority 
ersimplification and intolerance ar 


it has been found that pi 
Senders hostility which is eventu 
Persons; moreover, conditions req 
Seem to engender a tendency to OV 


ambiguity. 
These studies found that strongly prejudiced persons were un- 


usually anxious, unclear about their self-identities and their own ethical 
and moral standards. They had difficulties in getting along with others 
and placed considerable value upon conformity to the standards of their 
group. Some research points to excessive concern about status and the 
projection of hostile motives to others as contributing to prejudice (1). 

Although explanations of prejudice emphasizing the “scapegoat” 
theory and beliefs that it is a manifestation of disturbed parent-child 
relationships can be defended, the interpretation of prejudice in terms 
of learned attitudes requires careful consideration. This interpretation 
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BEHAVIOR 


points out that stereotypes are not only learned through po a ea 
parents but also reinforced by peers and the popular media of | 5 
communication. The addition of the negative and hostile . 
components to the stereotypes that constitute prejudice occur as 8 i 
of the individual's vulnerability to perceived threat and experience 
anxiety. By this interpretation, the significance of prevalent Sinton 
beliefs and the individual's need to defend himself against anxieties 
activated by human differences plays an important role. 

The cultural reinforcement of st 
study of some 900 fictional characters 
appeared in eight well-known nation 


ereotypes was demonstrated by a 
featured in 185 short stories that 
al magazines. Berelson and Salter (1) 
found that nine tenths of them were marked as Anglo-Saxons, while the 


remaining one tenth played unpopular roles of a menial or antisocial 
nature. In the words of the investigator 


American short story writers have made “nice people” syn- 
onymous with Anglo-Saxons. Such characters are written as in 
telligent, industrious, esthetic, democratic, athletic, practical, frank, 
lovable. . . . The non-Anglo-Saxons were usually pictured as the 
“villains,” domineering, immoral, selfish, unintelligent, cowardly. 
lazy, sly, cruel, stubborn, nonesthetic, weak. . The behavior of 
these fictional characters could easily be used to “prove” that the 


Negroes are lazy, the Jews wily, the Irish superstitious and the 
Italians criminal, 


Self-deceplive Mechanisms 
The prejudiced 
nisms described as beh 


anxiety. Thus, the 
can r 


person will often have 
avioral patterns for 
prejudiced person can find 


recourse to the mecha- 
defending himself against 

“facts” to fit his beliefs; he 
ationalize his discriminatory behaviors and can “see” his own un- 
acceptable wishes and motives in the behaviors of the scapegoat. He is 
alert and sensitive to human differences, since thes 
of threat to him, and he can identify 
pictures somewhat more accurately th 


Knowledge of the role of the f 


e constitute a source 
minority group members from 
an nonprejudiced persons (2). 
amily and of patterns of response to 
authority is essential in an understanding of how socially sanctioned 
and reinforced Stereotypes become Prejudices. In one of the major in- 
vestigations in this field (1), conducted by Adorno, Frenkel-Brunswik, 
Levinson, and Sanford at the University of California 
part of The Authoritarian Personality, consider: 
to support the view that prejudiced individuals 
characteristics which can to 
In this study children 


and published as 
able evidence is provided 
have certain identifiable 
some degree be specified. 


„ 5 x 25 “less 
were classified as “prejudiced” and “les 
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prejudiced” according to their responses in test situations. Many aspects 
of their personalities and of the personalities of their parents were care- 
fully studied and significant differences were found between the two 
groups of children. For example, parents of prejudiced children placed 
considerable emphasis upon strict discipline and unquestioning obedi- 
ence in their childrearing practices. At the same time, they were con- 
cerned about how the children of other parents behaved, whether their 
own children created a favorable impression and performed adequately 
according to society's standards of how the “good” child (thus reflecting 
the “good” parent) behaves. 

Their extensive reliance on conforming behaviors could be viewed 
as a means of allaying the anxiety raised when they were forced to 
“stand alone.” Thus, their lack of self-esteem and confidence seen in 
their need to accept authorities—and, in turn, to be accepted by them— 
Was reflected in their preoccupation with the status and monetary success 
they felt they had not achieved. They apparently tended to project their 
feelings of inadequacy to their children, as indicated by the hope that 
their children would achieve what they had not, and they then implied 
accomplished by superior performance or by hard 
“fate,” or by the fulfillment of an 
itance from a rich, and usually 


that this would not be 
Work but passively, through “luck,” 
almost childlike fantasy, such as an inher: 
unknown, uncle. 

The hypothesis that identification 
children acquire value structures similar to their parents’ is supported 
by this study. When asked to describe certain “ideal” people, prejudiced 
Youngsters ri sponded in a manner significantly different to that of the 
less prejudiced group. For example, they consistently indicated their 
acceptance of common stereotypes, particularly with reference to sex 
roles, and they mirrored their parents’ definition of success in terms of 
Status and monetary symbols. f 

Their attitudes toward authority were, however, less consistent than 
those of their parents’, for while they described the ideal father and 
teacher as “strict” and insisted that their own fathers were ideal and 
that the “perfect” boy or girl obeys adults, projective tests revealed that 
ived as being rather unpleasant and as more 
ast to the less prejudiced group, none of 
inion if stranded on a desert 
ersonal problem with an 


is a process through which 


adults were actually perce 


Punitive than helpful. In contr 
possible comp: 


them chose a parent as a 
arily discuss à P 


island or said he would volunt 
adult. 

In keeping with the “scapegoat” : nce 
authority fosters hostility which is displaced upon innocent victims, 
ries were dominated by concern with aggressive 
hat the offender incurred; moreover, “the 


theory that passive acceptance of 


rejudi a 5 
Prejudiced children's st 
i 8 
Mpulses and the punishment t 
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passive characters in their tales were invariably attacked because of their 
weaknesses.” 


Effective Social Behavior and the 
Interpersonal Relationship 


As with other behaviors, social behavior is considered to be 
a product of the situation and the personality; therefore, a close relation- 
ship between those behaviors described in the chapter on intrapersonal 
activity and those expressed in relationships with other 
anticipated. How a person thinks of himself, 
relation to others, and the types of ad 
defending himself against anxiety 
all play import 


persons can be 
how he perceives himself in 
aptive mechanisms he employs in 
and in mastering his environment will 
ant parts in determining how he acts in the presence ol 
other persons. The perceptions that an individual has of himself in 
relation to his associates, and the behaviors that follow from such percep- 
tions, will elicit reactions from others, which, in turn, will be responded 
to. Thus there is reciprocal interaction between situation and per- 
sonality. The term reciprocal is appropriate because it ites rat the 


situation (that is, the behaviors of other persons) is not independent ol 
the observer's perceptions and actions, 


QUALITATIVE ASPECTS OF 
INTERPERSONAL, BEHAVIOR 


Behavior may be characterized in quantitative and qualitative 
terms. One's speech, for example, can be specified as varying in quantity, 
the number of words utilized, and as varying in kind or in quality; thus, 
one may speak at length in a friendly fashion, Similarly, social actions 
may be described in adjectives relating to behaviors that can be counted 
or ordered on some dimension of time or intensity, and these behaviors 
may also be described in terms of their kind and quality, such as friendli- 
ness, warmth, and communicativeness, 

The social behaviors of 
of personal development rell 
considered to be a ty 


an individual who has re 
ect certain char: 
pical part of the ideal 
as a standard in the 
a hypothetical “ideal.” The person who 
logical development would demonstr. 
ability to recognize the feelings 
his own integrity as well 


ached a high order 
acteristic qualities, They are 
state of development and, as 
statistical sense, but rather as 
attains so high a level of psycho- 
ate a capacity for friendliness, an 
and needs of others, 


such, are offered not 


and a respect for 
as for the integrity of those with whom he has 
contact. These “ideal” characteristics are elaborated below., 
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FRIENDLINESS 


The individual who fulfills the criteria of interpersonal effec- 
liveness does not necessarily possess many close friends, nor does he form 
his deepest personal relationships quickly. His friendships develop 
gradually to a level of mutual respect and understanding; neither person 
is dominant, and neither uses the relationship for personal gain. This 
lationship assumes a minimum of self-deception and 
The participants do not need to conceal 


type of friendly re 
Misperception of one’s friends. 
their faults, nor do they need to idolize each other. 

The individual whose interpersonal development is of a high order 
perceives others as people, not as objects to be manipulated or used for 
his own selfish advantage. Neither does he see himself as an object to be 
advertised or sold. He is not concerned with mere appearance, for he 
can be sincere, honest, and straightforward. He is capable of expressing 
the feelings he has toward others; he can express love and affection, and 
he can become angry when his own rights or those of others are attacked. 
Although the person who demonstrates desirable interpersonal adjust- 
Ment feels a kind of kinship with mankind, he can be selective about his 
Most intimate relationships. He can enter reciprocal love relationships 
With a member of the opposite sex and can experience profound pleasure 
When he gratifies his partner. 

The psychologically healthy person experier 
with all men, for he is not frightened or disturbed by the ways they differ 
from him in custom or appearance. An individual who is sensitive and 


aware of others’ feelings is able to empathize with them and, even in 
a basis for his friendliness and for his 


aces feelings of oneness 


brief encounters, his empathy is 
respect for others. 


RESPECT FOR SELF AND OTHERS 


Since the healthy person can feel related in many ways other 


than that of physical closeness, he has the ability to be by himself. When 
n any to that of others, it is not because he disdains 


a clear concept of himself. If he appears self- 
it is not because he is unfriendly or fearful 
a back-slapping good fellow or the life of 
any deep or enduring friend- 


he prelers his own comp 
them but because he has 
Contained and self-reliant, 
of others. The person who is 

the party is not necessarily a parti 
ships. The quality of detachment 
who is able to maintain satisfyir 
sidered by some ta he a means of ! 
™ a society with a high incidence ol 


cipant in 
that may characterize the individual 


ng interpersonal relationships is con- 
maintaining psychological integration 
psychological disturbance. 
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The person functioning effectively accepts and eee en Nis 
dependence on others at the same time that he pursues his own abject S 
in a self-reliant manner. His initiative is not destroyed by the lack 0 
interest or disapproval of others. With full awareness that he is physically 
and emotionally bound to others, he can still obey the dictates of his 
own conscience and he measures his conduct first in terms of his own 
clear standards of right and wrong. The person who is free to act on his 
own convictions and in his own interests seldom finds it necessary 
publicly to defy established customs and manners; he does not become 
a social “character” and violate the rights, needs 

This hypothetical person does not have 10 st 
authority or a hero for his own thinking, 
on other people, as mirrors, to see how w 
vidual in his own right. He can accept the dependence of others with- 
out irritation, although he does not get lost in their problems or accede 
unquestioningly to their demands. He does no 
subordinates, make the “right friends,” or test established friendships. He 
gives of himself freely without being taken advantage of, and he can 
avoid or withdraw from relationships in which he is exploited. Such a 
person respects others for what they are, and he is aware that no man 
stands alone. He is more impressed with the implications of the common 
brotherhood of man than he is with the differences that can be observed 
among the peoples of the world. He judges individuals on the basis of 
their adequacies as human beings and not in terms of stereotypes ol 
ethnic, religious, or national groups. He has relationships with persons 
on the basis of their individual characteristics, and his friends may 
include persons of varied interests, backgrounds, and cultures. 


» and feelings of others. 
ibstitute the word of an 
since he does not need to rely 
ell he is doing. He is an indi- 


t have to exploit his 


Summary 


person is able to comply and conform to 
the needs and wishes of others when it is appropriate to do so; at the 


same time he maintains his own personal integrity and freedom from the 
group. The evaluations and judgments he makes of others are based 
upon the evidence at hand and are revised as additional information 
becomes available. He is aware of the tendencies of 
others, and he attempts to avoid generalizations 
basis of their appearance, color, or ethnic deriy 
others who are different from himself does 
frightened, anxious, or hostile. 

The personal relationships that the effect 
not superficial or ritualistic: they 


The socially effective 


all men to stereotype 
about persons on the 
ations. The presence ol 
not cause him to become 


ive person maintains are 
are characterized by friendliness, 
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warmth, spontaneity, and the giving and receiving of affection. At the 
same time, he has little need to be always in the presence of others. 
While he avoids hurting others, he has no need to allow others to hurt 
him. He is aware of the responsibilities associated with the roles he 
chooses to fill. He is perceptive and responsive to the needs and feelings 
of others and can respect them, just as he expects others to respect his 
needs and feelings. 

In the course of his development, man never reaches a point where 
he is totally independent. Rather, as he achieves levels of lesser depend- 
asingly able to assist others, to allow them 


ence on others, he becomes incre 
ute to their development. To 


to be dependent upon him, and to contrib 
the extent that he makes this contribution, he is evidencing socially 
ellective behavior; to the extent that he does not contribute to such 


development, his behavior is socially ineffective. 
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Effective Learning 


x Human development is an on-going and dynamic process. It 
involves the continuous organization and reorganization of perceptions, 
skills, and knowledge as well as the modification and remobilization of 
attention and energy in response to the continually changing aspects of 
the environment. In this process the person extends his behavioral 
repertoire. He acquires new insights into the nature of the physical and 
social world, and he sees his relationships with others in new and different 
terms, He achieves greater proficiency in old skills and masters new ones. 
In short, the process of human development consists in large part of the 
learning of new patterns of behavior. 

al changes are learned, however. 
a process termed “imprinting,” in which 
and the individual's physical 


Not all behavior Some are the 
Products of maturation or of 
ecific stimulus 
is development results in the acquisition of 
resistant to modification. Nor do all 
levelopment. Some acquired 


the complex interaction of sp 
Structure at a given point inh 
behaviors that are particularly 
learned behaviors further the individual's € 
behaviors are self-destructive: learned fears can prevent the productive 
and gratifying use ol talents; les and in the way of 
satisfying personal relationships. 

The range of learned behaviors is 
tellectual, emotional, and social life of the individual. T e 
involve the acquisition not onl ymbols and new meanings for 
Previously familiar symbols but also of new skills, such as typing or 
driving J . and new modes of social response, such as how to act at a 
reception. In addition, fears are l are means of dealing 


with them, 


wrned prejudices can st 


indeed broad, covering the in- 
hese behaviors 


y of new s 


earned—and so 
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The range of behavioral change that can properly be attributed 85 
learning is so broad that we can discuss only two settings in which 1 
ing occurs. The first is the academic. In this situation some . 
symbols, facts, knowledge, and skills essential to living and working 
within society are learned. The activities associated with their acquist: 
tion involves what is generally thought of as “book learning.” These 
are the activities that generally come to mind when the words “learning 
and “studying” are used in everyday conversation. Yet such learning has 
motivational and emotional components, and it is not limited solely to 
the acquisition of symbols, 


The second setting is the psychotherapeutic situation. In this setting 
troubled persons attempt, with the a 


stance of a counselor or psycho- 
therapist, to learn new patterns of behavior. Since these new patterns 
of behavior emerge from changes in personality organization and func- 
tion, they involve not only verbal and symbolic learning but also complex 
learnings of a motivational, emotional, and perceptual nature. 

The section “Learning in the Psychotherapeutic Situation” empha- 
sizes the contention that the learning process includes much more than 
“school” learning. This section illustrates how in one setting mans 
beliefs about himself, his behaviors toward others, the values to which 
he aspires, the goals he sets, and the psychological limitations that preven! 
the fullest expression of his potential are all subject to modification. 
Such modifications are among the most significant of all learnings 19 
both the individual and his society. Psychotherapy is included in this 
chapter, not because 


it is the only route to personality modification but 
because it is explicitly directed to such an objective. 


Learning in the Academic Setting 


The psychological and social significance of the child's school 
experiences were described in Chapter 7. 
extends his awareness of the world and 
and skills necessary for maintaining 


In the academic situation he 
acquires additional knowledge 
and coping with his environment. 
Since more than half of all high school graduates go on to some form ol 
additional academic or technical training, a brief consideration of some 
factors related to effective learning at this level is appropriate. 

Effective learning in the academic setting implies more than prep®™ 
ing for one’s career; it also implies the discovery of relationships among 
events the individual has personally encountered or drawn from the ex- 
periences of others. Through his abilities to communic 
acquires knowledge and skill; he becomes aware 
significance without personally developing and 


ate via symbols he 
‘ ait 
of events and the! 


~i + ation” 
discovering the relatio! 
ships, principles, and facts. It is through his symbolic abilities that man 
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achieves his greatest proficiency in mastering his environment. Consider 
the state of affairs if there were no recourse to the developments and the 
knowledge of the past. Each generation would then start afresh from the 
beginning and be limited to the progress possible within one generation. 
_ The symbol-using abilities that are so necessary in academic learn- 
ing provide a focus for the present discussion. Although some mention 
will be made of specific learning techniques, the reader is encouraged 
lo consider the general principles that are discussed and adapt them to 
those students interested in a more 


his own particular situation. For 
the references listed at the 


detailed discussion of techniques of study, 
end of the chapter will be helpful. 


Motivation 

Individuals will learn most readily when they feel a need to 

Master some challenging aspect of their environment. Unfortunately, a 
considerable amount of the information presented in academic programs 
is remote from the immediate concerns of the student. Some studies may 
be instrumental to the attainment of long-range goals, as in the case of a 
Course in chemistry for a pre- medical student. However, some required 
programs or parts of them appear to have little bearing on the student's 
objectives, either short- or long-range Studies of motivation suggest that 
learning will occur in proportion to the individual's desire to master the 
Material studied and his interest in it. Consequently, the student who 
clarifies his objectives and perceives the relationship between his long- 
term goals and his present activities has an advantage over the student 
Whose immediate and long-term goals are nebulous. When this relation- 
Ship is unclear, the student will often be motivated by such “instru- 
Mental” aspects of the task as attaining a good grade, remaining in the 
teacher's or parent’s good graces, or receiving a good recommendation. 
Id is believed that, in general, learning is accomplished most effec- 
tively when the mastery of a new skill or the acquisition of additional 
knowledge 88 5 direcily nced need, rather than when 
Such learning is secondary to the attainment of some goal to which it 
i From the student's viewpoint, however, 

demic situation is instrumental, repre- 
wry evil, a hurdle to be surmounted as 
e of study that stands as pre- 
immediate interests. The 
his interest in the material 
and needs, and 


to an experie 


W 95 logical relationship. Be 
benin of what is learned in the aca 
patt g in many instances a necessar 2 
rec e a degree program, or a = 

ļuisite to another closer tO the students 
Student who deliberately attempts t° stimulate 


‘ 18 m interests 
it hand and to relate his courses to his own intere See 
uire knowledge for its own sake will learn 
acq ee RA 
; of what he learns than if he app? oaches 


1 ends. 


who 

X develops the need to 
Ore . i 
re effectively and retain more 


lis ¢ 215 
courses as mere means tO unrelated 
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Often, of course, a student cannot identify a goal, for 7 — — vi 
not normally stabilize until the twenties. Thus, it is not e pmo = 
hear undergraduates say, “But I don’t know what vocation 4 ni 5 
prepare for,” envying their classmates who “know ps Mrinal 1 
engineers or accountants. Parents sometimes heighten pig 3 
saying such things as, “But you can't just keep taking courses that!: 
useless. You must decide upon a major.” 

Such statements reflect the popular concept of a 
as vocational preparation, leading a student m nae 
some specific utilitarian value in each course he takes. And if ne hs 
not yet identified a specific goal, he is bound to minimize an interest i 
may have, so long as it seems to have only “cultural” value. A ardent 
should feel justified in taking courses simply because they represent ii 
explored areas of knowledge or because they contribute to his penans 
understanding or enjoyment. If students believed that such reasons were 
legitimate ones, they would have greater motivation to learn. ee 

The importance of the student's allowing himself enough time for 
self-analysis warrants mentioning at this point. As previous aape 
have emphasized, aspects other than interests are important in vocationa 


choice, and the student needs time to identify relevant personality tral 
values, and needs, 


college education 
to feel that he must see 


Reinforcement 


As was noted earlier, 


- a given 
the reinforcement that follows a give 
response incr 


s the likelihood of the re 
academic learning individuals will Je 
tively when they receive—or, in 
recognition for their attainments. 
dividual have a clear picture of the 
he knows whether he 


petition of the response. dp 
arn most rapidly and most effec 
sense, bestow upon themselves— 
It is therefore essential that the ad 
adequacy of his performance. Unless 
g in the expected manner, there 1 
for correction of * 
reinforcement. 


a 


is performin 
little opportunity either 
reward and the resulting r 
The operation of reinforcers is much 
learning situation than in simple anim 
earlier in connection with operant con 
the desired response, such 
of food a 


inadequate responses or 


more subtle in the 11 
al experiments. As was described 
ditioning, the animal who ere 
a lever in a cage, receives a pelle 
arning situation, the process is more 
al's Capacity ott 
complex and int 
the student cor 


as pressing 
t reward, In the human le 
complex because of the individu 
himself and because of the 
rewards. For example, 


to bestow rewards ul 
i an 
angible nature of man) 


. : i 10 
npleting an assignment is able 
say to himself, “I did well,” and experience a glow of self. nee 
If interpreted psychologically, the cliché that nothing succeeds li 
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e that the individual who experiences a degree of success 
additional 3 ta behave in ways which, in turn, will contribute to 
aii 7 ccesses. By indiscriminately cutting classes ignoring as- 
: S, Or mis ssible success ex- 
beriences. 
oo ough Miomienpe of the adequacy of one’s performance is con- 
ien Sores a reinforcement is to be effective, it should not be 
Sittin iat learning cannot occur with minimal reinforcement or 
gly minimal motivation. In some situations persons acquire new 
sociations among events, symbols, or ideas without 
to do so. Although the extent of learning without 
minimized because men cherish the 
and control the significant events of 


their dey : ; 
r development, the importance of this type of learning should not 
self-concepts, his values, his bias 


and aderestimated, The individual's i : 
effort f tional fears are primarily learned not as he result of a delibe: i 
die n ut through the occurrence of events overlapping or succeeding 
as nap m time and the simult of conditions serving 
eism 5 e reinforcers. It is, however. necessary to treat wake some skepti- 
ing k ve claims made for procedures that capitalize on incidental learn- 
dine ocesses. The advertisements claiming that 5 gesinn 

ng one's sleep, for example, are not supported by research. 
Sitters student desiring tO capitalize on his pom! to 1 un- 
lr pall will give careful attention to his associates = “9 sur- 
ed “ings. He will deliberately seek contact with those nee knowl- 
ae and skills exceed his. In his choice of roommates, intent employ- 
wed or vocation he will consider their possible contribution to his 
close ine learning. Some students deliberately decide n to rodi with 
Pafi ‘Trends because they realize the distractions en en. ben sheets 
Sih or summer jobs that will give them 5 a mer of 
Re even though they may pay less money than jo S ae cannot 

ribute to their future goals. Some colleges and universities have 


organ; 

a panpe v 
Banized overseas centers where their students e 
son being the 


ing tests, he deprives himself of po: 


skills A 
kills or form new d 
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required to demonstrate a satisfactory performance, the number of 
efforts at learning within a given time interval, and the length of time 
following learning during which the newly acquired skill or knowledge 
can be appropriately applied. In most instances of academic learning 
such measures will yield information not only about the present per- 
formance but also about the effects of previous learnings. Let us sup- 
pose that after three lessons one clarinet student is significantly ahead 
of another. If the difference can be attributed to the fact that the 
superior student knew how to read music before 
then a “positive transfer of training” from 
to the present one has been demonstrated 
can be attributed to his ability 


beginning the clarinet 
an earlier learning situation 
Much of man’ attainment 
to apply what he has previously learned 
to the acquisition of new behavioral patterns, skills, and knowledge. 
The value of positive transfer in the learning of new material aS 
recognized in the old adage that in teaching one starts with what is 
known and then moves to material that is unfamiliar. 

Within recent years society’s interest in educational problems has 
increased. Newspapers and magazines have featured descriptions of the 
shortage of college facilities, the lack of qualified teachers, and the rela- 
lively small number of persons being trained in the physical sciences. 
These reports have often been accompanied by critical evaluations of the 
national effort in education, and by such slogans as “Education for 
Excellence.” Pi ticularly relevant to the present discussion is the revival 
of an assumption that was questioned early in research on the transfer 


of training: that the “mind” is like a single muscle and that any type 
of rigorous activity can “ 


0 ; Strengthen” it. According to this view, learn- 
ing difficult subjects, such as ancient languages and advanced mathe- 
matics, contributes to the individual's ability to think, to reason, tO 


utilize critical judgment, 
search results have discredited this positi 
that positive transfer may occur—not bec 
but rather because there may be a carry-over of cer 
procedures that the new learning situ 
one. When motor skills such as those involved in typing or driving are 
learned, a high degree of similarity between the old and new situation 


with respect to the stimuli and the required responses will produce the 
greatest amount of positive transfer, 


When the stimuli presented 


and to excel in other studies. Actually, re- 
on. They do suggest, mer 
ause the mind is “strengthenec 


x seiate OF 
min principles 9 
A A revious 
aton shares with the previot 


— , r 
in the new situation are the same o 
similar to those involved in previous learning but the new requiret 


responses are different, the resulting interference with learning the 
proper response is attributed to “negative transfer of training.” Negative 
transfer effects are minimized by delineating, identifying, and separating 
the learning to be acquired from previous learnings. This would be the 
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the roots of a current event can be 
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a speaking knowledge 
uer studying French for three years 
q French for two. Similarly, the pre- 
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students who did their studying in the school library performed W 
than those who studied elsewhere (2). A good place for studying shou 4 
diminish the time spent in getting ready and in shifting from one ae 
ject to the next. These two difficulties, along with the complaint 1 5 
they do not get as much studying done as they intend, constituie 
three major problems that students report about their studying (2s ii 
Some experts suggest that the student who wishes to improve 80 
work habits should schedule his time in a definite fashion. Such a sched- 


ule would include the Specific subjects to be studied at specific times, 
with allowances made for leisure time activities and for recreation. It 
has been found that students with the most time available for study do 
not necessarily do better work than students who have less time because 
they are also employed (6). 
who spend the most time 
best grades (1). A 

Although individuals develop their own characteristic approaches 
to the learning of academic material, most students can profitably take 
inventory of their own techniques and consider whether they can be 
improved. The following general suggestions apply to techniques ap 
propriate for the learning of academic subject matter. In beginning 
any assignment a student is advised to scan the material to be studied 
(7). At the outset of a course it is usually profitable to go through the 
textbook, noting its organization, the material that 
chapter titles, and the subhe 
should be read as p 


3 15 y ts 

Research has indicated also that mim 
z r ‘ ret the 

studying are not necessarily those who get t 


is presented, pig 
adings. If there are chapter summaries, these 
art of the scanning phase. The value of the scanning 
phase will depend, in part, on how well the student is able to identily 
the pattern that is followed in the development of the subject. i 
After scanning the material, the student can begin to read with 
an intent to remember, and he should question himself in detail on the 
content of his a ignment. When he has mastered the material, he 
should be able to provide a Statement of the content, of its highlights 
and its significant details. In general, meaningful material is most 
efficiently studied by the “whole” method, not sentence by sentence or 
paragraph by paragraph. The student should include active recitation 
as an important part of his learning procedure. This means not only 
a silent self-examination, but a type of conversation with oneself. Re- 
search has indicated that students who devote as much as 80 percent 
their study time to recitation do better th 
all (3). Recitation is valuable probably because it forces the studen 8 
focus his attention on the material at hand, requires him to conceptualize 
it in a fashion clear enough for verbal expression, and allows for the 


i at 
an those who do not recite 155 
t 


correction of errors or misperceptions. 


: h 5 ut 
Throughout the learning of new material students should seek © 
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the relationships among the facts presented, and if such relationships 
are not clear they should be pondered and worked out. Meaningful 
material is learned and retained better than material that is acquired 
purely through rote memorization. 

Closely related to self-examination procedures are those that enable 
the learner to make an immediate evaluation of his efforts. “Teaching 
machines” utilize the principle that immediate knowledge of the results 
arning. In many automatic instructional 


of one’s efforts will expedite le 
“frame” until he has 


programs the student cannot proceed to the next 
addition, the student's correct response is 
often reinforced through some self-reward procedure, such as being 
allowed to star the response as correct by pressing a special button or 
lever, A common example of a technique that embodies the basic prin- 
ciples of the automatic teaching device is the “flash” card. Children learn- 
s, one side presenting the problem, such 
as 4—2 , and the reverse side containing the correct answer, 2 Im- 
mediately after the child's response, he is shown the correct answer. This 
flash card procedure is employed to good advantage by foreign language 
Students to increase their vocabularies. Whether or not the student is 
in an automatic teaching program, he should make provision for fre- 
quent self-quizzes. Although the forms of these self-quizzes will vary, 
depending on the subject matter, they should share the important 
feature of providing for an evaluation of the student's performance. ; 
Active review of material learned is another essential factor in 
investigations (7) have shown that a con- 
1 material is rapidly forgotten unless it 
most effective when it closely follows 
turn, by brief additional 


mastered the previous one. In 


ing arithmetic are shown card 


efficient learning, for many 
siderable portion of any learnec 
19 reviewed. Review is usually 
Initial learning and when it is followed, in § 
reviews that are spaced appropriately. A more intensi 
Made just before the examination. 


ve review is usually 


RETENTION OF LEARNED MATERIAL 


ecuy to the problem of retaining 


ates diri 
from that of the 


The issue of review rel $ 
learned material, a problem which to some extent differs l ) 
effectiveness of learning. Memory for what has been learned is evident 
i recognize, or relearn something. Recall 
reness of that which was previously 
t made in 


Whenever we attempt to recall, 
'S the re-entry into conscious awa š 
learned, The instructor who asks a student to repeat a poin 
the previous lecture is testing the student's retention by the ! 
recall, If the same question is contained in a multiple choice examina- 
tion, the student's retention is tested in terms of recognition. If the 
Student encounters the same point in a different course two years later, 


method ol 
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he may neither recall nor recognize it. But AR esl os Hi 
. it chan he needed initially, he shows some degree 0 x cok 

It is more difficult to recall material than to recognize it PEE 
sequently, the student preparing for a recall type of test shou 1 
learn“ his lesson; he should learn it beyond the point of aoe ai 
recall. It has been demonstrated that overlearning can markedly We Ai 
the amount of retention of recall material (J). Overlearning is less 55 “4 
sary when retention is to be tested by recognition or relearning, 5 5 
is still a practical safeguard for examination purposes. 1 he su ga 
who learns his lessons beyond the point of a perfect immediate Lees : 
ance, who reviews and continues to study after he has once learned 55 
material, is least likely to forget over long periods of time or to “drav 
a blank” at examination time, 

Here it should be noted that forgetting is less influenced by we 
passage of time than by the experiences intervening between the 11 5 
of the learning and the time of the test of retention. For example, SLUGS 
show that persons who spend a period of time awake after learning 
material tend to forget more than do 
lowed by an equal period of sleep. 
when subsequent learning 


if he requires less time to 


individuals whose learning is fol- 
The theory that forgetting occurs 
vith the old learning is termed ee 
best way to offset this e 
the material to be retained. ^ | 
in a foreign language, for example, 
speak, and hear the language after he has | 
aining. 
Forgetting can also be 
some aspect of what was learned. Ple 
easily than unpleasant ones, and th 
and unpleasant events are 


interfere y 
theory of retroactive inhibition. The 
inhibition 


is to review systematically 
Person who wants to retain skill 
will make Provision to read, 
finished his academic tr 5 
attributed to unpleasant associations wih 
asant experiences are recalled more 
ese differences in recall of pleasant 
attributed to the Operation of various dekana” | 
mechanisms, of which repression is the most prominent. If the earns 
can derive pleasure from what he learns and can associate the conditions 
of the learning situation with pleasant and satisfying activities, his 
retention will be increased. On the other hand, if the learner's of 
sociations to his task evoke feelings of threat and require him to defent 
himself against anxiety, 


etting is more likely to occur. 


then forg 
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and the specific meanings the academic 


isa reflect k 
reflection of his personality 
Jas in all others, he 


Situation possesses for him. In the academic setting 
iracteristic modes of perception; he will 
ad his self-concept, and in doing 
mechanisms he has acquired 


sO sare in terms of his cha 
6 8 0 een, proteci. and exter 
one the zely on the defense and mastery 

e years. 
ben = es who deceives rather than confronts himself will con- 
Atid 0 so in the academic setting. His learning difficulties will be 
We to the inadequacy ol the instructors, the behavior of his 
ee oF. the lack ol library facilities. Rather than accepting 

stbility for his own actions and performance, the student whose 


defenses di k y 8 4 
nses distort his assessments of the situation will believe that the in- 


Sthudiae s Š 5 $ 
ctor is persecuting him and that his classmates are hostile and enjoy 


his ees 

s difficuli 
ties. 
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not reflect a lack of knowledge ol 
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understand how their im- 
Some students are so 
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Stud he disorganization and l 
Study effor 
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Learning New Emotional and Social 
Behaviors 


In the encounter with his physical and social environment man 
extends his range of skills, he acquires new means of 


mastering the chal- 
lenges confronted, and he modifies 


and adapts his behaviors to new con- 
ditions. And in this process he learns new patterns of response, new 
ways of perceiving himself and others; some features of his life that 
were significant to him become less so, and others assume new signifi- 
cance. He acquires experience and knowledge and as he develops he 
becomes less afraid, less superstitious, and les 
what man learns durin 
lectual component 


prejudiced. Most of 
g his life is not academic, although the intel- 
is often prominent, and his capacity to rely on 
symbolic representations of events, experience, and expectations serves 
him particularly well as he relates the signals the environment presents 
to the reactions that bring him satisfaction. He learns what is expected 
of him by others in countless situations, and he learns what to expect 
of others. He learns the behaviors, perceptions, and emotions ap- 
propriate to these expectations, and he learns how to evaluate the 
adequacy of his performance, how to recognize his failures, and how fe 
enjoy his successes, He learns to try new patterns of behavior when his 
efforts have been unsatisfactory and to repeat those that were rewarded. 
Much that is learned he is only partially aware of; some of the learning 
occurs completely outside his awareness. Before considering how new 
patterns of emotional and social behavior are acquired in one specific 
situation, the Psychotherapeutic, Several general features involved in 
such learning warrant attention. 

Some dissatisfaction, discomfort, 
dividual to respond must be present as a b 


ing to occur.’ It was noted earlier in connection with developmental 
fixation (p. 69) that in the presence of total gratification little 
impetus to change can be anticipated. The totally satisfied adult has 
no need to invest energy in attempting new patterns of response. This 
degree of self-satisfaction is rare, however, and most adults experience 
various degrees of dissatisfaction with themselves or their situations, 
Even such unimportant behaviors as a decision about which fingernail 
polish to purchase can be influenced by the association of a particular 


product with the “need” for it. An axiom in advertising which recog 


or desire that activates the in- 
asic condition for new learn- 


1 Incidental learning has neither this co 


ndition no 
considered basic for the form 


ation of new associ 
actual or only apparent exception to the present 
time, 


. irement 
r the reinforcement requiren 
ations. Whether such learning is 1115 
! . at this 
Statement cannot be decided at 
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ng or following the 
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of response in 
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psychotherapeutic process. In the relationship the therapist is pas 
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ud, or occupational condition, situation, or status. For example, a 

x years felt that he was interested 


„ ũ uösye!! 5 wat i j 
VANE, close contact with more persons than his present oc- 
cupation permitted. He considered a shift to sales work within his firm. 
However, if he made such a move. he would exchange a stable and 


sure silar 5 Eaa 8 
re salary for an uncertain return based on the commissions received 
and the father of two small children, 


fro r s 8 
m sales. Since he was married 
not only for him but for 


(he deas implicati 
155 decision had a number ol implications 
us family as well. 

l Miss Baker was relerr 
la e i i i i i 
ad been experiencing increasingly in 


ed to a psychotherapist by her physician. She 


tense and prolonged periods of 
depression and was preoccupied with morbid and unhappy thoughts. 
She often felt like crying but was unable to tell the therapist any specific 
experiences in her life that might account for her feelings. She stated 
1g well, but the fact that her associates 
feel guilty. 

school suggested that Mr. and Mrs. 
ning difficulties. 


that everything at work was goir 
thought well of her only made her 
ve The principal of the elementary 
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nother believed that Bobby was 
buted this state to the fact that 


ed that he be away from home for considerable 


the f; 4 . 
he father’s work requir h 
as home he had little time to spend 


periods of time and that when he w 
with Bobby. The father took the position that Bobby was pampered by 


his mother and that the boy's difficulties were due to her indulgence. 
He E 1 discipline” and raised the question of 
Whether Bobby would not do beiter il he were sent away [rom home to 
a military school. 


On the recommendation of the Juvenile Court judge, a therapist 


boy who was apprehended while serving as a 
ccessful robbery attempt by a gang of older 
the boy stated that he did not have any 
t only because the judge forced 


saw a fifteen-year-old 
lookout during an unsu 
youths. During his first visit, 
problems and was seeing the therapis 
him to do so. 


Other problems for which 
cific behavior such as drinking, or to extreme 


Individuals are often referred for psycho- 


individuals seek assistance may relate 


to marriage, to some spe 


shyness in social situations. 
physical complaints, such as sleeplessness or 


stomach difficulties, for which no physical basis can be identified. In 
some instances the problem may be related to a physical ailment that 
the referring physician believes is accentuated by stress or intrapsychic 


therapy when they have 
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tO 


conflict. Persons with ulcers, 
included in this category. 
When individuals seek help, 


ay be 
x 5 a may b 
high blood pressure, and asthma 


some degree of anxiety mety ae 
companies the dissatisfaction. The person often feels that PeR has 
critical point in his life: “J have tried everything elde und wae 1 1 
helped"; “Something has to be done.” The person secking help 9 18 0 al 
aware of his uncertainties and anxieties and his doubts and [ee uate 
depression, but he is unclear as to their origin, significance, or re 
This was the case with Carol, 


Carol White: A Student Needing Help 


a col- 
Carol, a nineteen-year-old college sophomore, came to rea 
lege counselor on the advice of one of her instructors. The Tar higli 
knew from Carol's entrance examination scores and from her to a 
school record that Carol's failing college grades were not gne zlie 
lack of ability or intelligence, From observing the listless way 
entered his office and her barely audible 
he also concluded that she w 
talk about her own feelin 
no point in continuing 
almost too faint to be 
everything seems hopel 
It’s not j 


i Sy 
responses to his . 
as depressed. As Carol became ae 11 855 
gs, she said she believed that there was 
her college program. In a voice 1 that 
heard she said, “I am so discourage flop- 
ess. I know that whatever I try will 18 
ust the school work, though that's part of it, but it's 10 
thing. Everything is a mess. My mother is al] upset that I am sat 
ing, and the other girls in dorm think that | am a pill, and € 
Frank doesn't come around anymore.” 
In the appointments th 


5 is selor 
at followed, Carol told her coun 
many things about her 


lings 
background, her family, and her ae 
toward her parents. She described experiences that had occu 5 
during her childhood which she had not thought of for 151185 
years. At times Carol became oby iously upset by the . 
which she reported; at other times she felt a great relief in being 
able to confide in 


someone, 
The picture that emerged indic 
which Carol's standards were 


her self-concept, She described 


; or 
ated clearly the condao one 
acquired and how they had a 801 

l her small home town as a d 
suburban community. She had lived there all her lile ave ning 
never been away from home for an extended period Se cee 
to college, Initially Carol described her parents as “average” p 111575 
who were about the “same” as everyone else’s father 1 ol 
After she had seen the counselok z number of times her 5 
her parents changed. Carol's mother, Mrs. White, had nee ae 
a small rural town, In the second year of her Siok Carol's 
course at the State Teachers College she met and married C: 


7 vO 
s 8 8 j re vas born tv 
father, who was Just starting his own business. Carol w 
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years after the Whites were married, at a time when the business 
was still struggling to survive. Carol could recall many tense and 
unpleasant quarrels about money during her early and middle 
childhood. 

Her father's business had never 
recent years it had become sufficiently stable to provide the Whites 
with a comfortable home and a steady income. Mrs. White had 
resented moving to Centerville and she continued to feel that the 
community afforded her little opportunity to develop her interests 
in art and music. She felt that she had little in common with many 
of her neighbors and that she was restricted by lack of money. 
Mrs. White had a high regard for people who achieved success in 
the academic and literary world. 

Because of a series of family quarrels, Mrs. White, an only 
child, came to have very little to do with her own father and 
mother, She felt that her husband was too good-natured and easy- 
going, and that he could have been far more successful in his busi- 
ness had he tried. She often compared his modest success with that 

ful friends who, she felt, were less capable. Mrs. 

aggressive woman, was critical and often 

She regarded them as dependent, lazy, 

atification of their physical needs. 

She was a very rigid person who believed that things were right or 

wrong, good or bad, black or white. She made up her mind reso- 

lutely, and her convictions Were unchangeable. Mrs. White had 
very definite ideas about child care and applied them in rearing 

Carol, the Whites only child. vA : 

In her relationships with Carol, Mrs. White was an efficient 

She set high standards for Carol's behavior 

maintenance. Although Carol had never 

been spanked or shouted at, she could recall numerous instances 
during her childhood when she had been terrified by her mother’s 
displeasure. Carol recalled her mother as being affectionate toward 
her only on certain occasions, such as the time she won the county 
spelling bee in the fifth grade. The few instances when her mother 
was genuinely pleased with her performance were vivid in Carol's 
memory. Carol also remembered a great many episodes in which she 
had felt let down and even worthless following “constructive” sug- 
gestions about how she might have done somewhat better. At such 
times Carol would feel that she could not really satisfy her mother’s 

expectations no matter how hard she tried or how well she did. 

Although she seemed to have little chance of satisfying her mother, 

it was easier to keep trying than to face her reproof and disapproval. 
Carol told the counselor that she was not sure just when she 

had begun to doubt her ability to achieve the level of performance 
that her mother expected. Without saying so directly, Carol in- 


really prospered, although in 


of more suce 
White, an intelligent and 
openly disdainful of men. 
and interested mainly in the gr 


and driving teacher. 
and insisted upon their 


10 
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dicated that she had introjected her mother's standards and values. 
Since she could rarely satisfy her “own” wishes to achieve or to do 
the right thing, she gained little gratification from her attainments. 
Her excellent grades did not alter her feeling that any recognition 
she received was obtained under false pretenses. 

Mrs. White closely supervised all Carol's 
through both elementary and high school. She had a keen concern 
for what was the “proper” thing, insisted that Carol's friends in 
school be limited to those from the “right” families, and viewed 
with distrust and disdain those friends whom Carol selected for 
herself. She described Carol as being “her child” and frequently 
made the comment that if she had allowed Mr. White to influence 
the way in which Carol had been reared, she would never have 
developed into the best student in her class. 

. Carol described her father as a kindly person who was very 
quiet at home, though he was talkative at work. Although Mr. White 
seldom disagreed openly with his wife, Carol was aware that her 
parents were at odds on many fundamental issues, including how 
she was to be disciplined, whether she was to go to college, and how 
she was to choose her friends. She believed that her father sided 
with her and understood her, even though he was unable to take 
Issue with Mrs. White. Carol commented that her father always 


seemed somewhat preoccupied and aloof, and that she had never 
felt close to him, 


Carol 


activities and friends 


was also aware that her mother did not respect her 
father or any other man. Mrs, White warned her daughter that 
men could not be trusted and that the proper attitude toward them 
was one of guarded alertness, Mrs, White's basic attitudes toward 
sex were that it was evil and that all sexual impulses were evidence 
of personal immorality. She was convinced that men were lustful 
and that Carol had to be very careful lest they take advantage of 
her. Carol's attitudes toward men and her introjected belief that 
sexual impulses were wicked often caused her to feel “bad” and 
unworthy and contributed to her uncertainties in her relationships 
with boys. 

Her doubts of her own value 
during her freshman year. In this ney 
rely on her mother to make decisions 
for herself what she would wear, 
and with whom she w 
in her dormitory 


and goodness were intensified 
v situation she could no longer 
for her. Now she had to decide 
how she would write a theme: 
ould associate. Not only were there many girls 


whose ideas of right and wrong were different 
from hers, but the information she was receiving in courses in 
social science and Philosophy seemed contrary to her own strol 
held beliefs. And she had met and come to like Frank, a member 
of the junior class, O 


Frank was an inte 


agly 


oa ‘ e 
lligent, attractive, and capable person and h 
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liked Carol H 

d Carol. Sinc i z i i 
and that ape a ie 120 k 12 5 1 
. 5 3 5 = ne ailed to understand 
(Sie 5 gry > e became affectionate. Nor did 
ae 3 her reactions. She had no doubt that she was in 
ster E e non oe boy irane SS 
= sal a Herren Sea) at g, she still became very upset 
i en he touched her or tried to kiss her. Frank had finally stopped 
seeing her, and Carol found that nothing had much — * oe 
could not concentrate on the professor's lectures, and she did Bot 
care very much whether she passed or failed her exams. She became 
depressed and, until her English professor suggested she seek help 
she believed that there was very little that she could hope for. 

She came to the counselor as a last resort with a desperate 
desire to be given the answers to all her difficulties. She soon found 
that the counselor did not prescribe or advise. He listened carefully 
while she talked, and from time to time he asked a question or 
offered comment. She found that she sometimes reacted to the 
counselor in ways that seemed to have very little to do with him or 
what he did. At these times her reactions were based on her deeply 
rooted expectations of men. At other times she reacted to the 
counselor on the basis of what she expected of adults in general. 
and particularly of people whom she perceived as having control 


or authority over her. 

Gradually Carol began to ut 
psychic disunity. Even more import 
the origin of her difficulties was the fact that sh 
function more comfortably with other people, and 
less likely to feel guilty. She had come to have greater respect for 
herself and to be able to think and act without having to punish 


herself. 


nderstand the nature of her intra- 
ant to Carol than knowledge of 
e now was able to 
that she was 


anations of Carol's behavior. 
worthiness were the possible result ol 
es she had introjected during her child- 
return Frank's demonstrations of 
id and superego processes. 
and wanted to be responsive to him, but her 


ked guilt over being immoral. Because 
right and wrong had 


overwhelming; her re- 
sented rejection ol 


The following hypotheses suggest expl 


ban Maling: of guilt and ur 
hood 5 5 and moralistic attitud 
affecti er inability to tolerate i 
> on reflected internal conflict between 


or 


“ice attracted to Frank 
sive inclinations to do so eve 
which he 
ars of beir 


r concepts ol 
ng bad were 


f affection repre 
This rejection was essential 


np Saen en under 
tee ih Carols le 1 
ler 855 a Frank's demonstratio? 
for ies, desires for physical gr j 
mothe žal since her self-esteem Wi 

rs high and uncompromising 
The condition 


ns O 
atification. 
rectly depende 
which 


nt on meeting her 
in turn had be: 
‘arol had acquired 


as di 
standards, 
ys under which C 


come 
© her own standards. 
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these standards provided little opportunity for her to feel secure a 
loved. As a result her attitudes toward herself and her ES 0 
others provided little basis for feelings of self-esteem and — : 

In light of her experiences and the problems confronting her, 
Carol's counselor perceived his responsibility as 
learning situation for Carol in which she could cl 
herself. The counselor anticipated that in 
learn that she could exist independent 
expectations based upon previous exp 
the present circumstances. 


the provision of a 
arify her feelings about 
this process Carol would 
ly of her mother and that many 
eriences were not appropriate to 


The Settings of Psychotherapy 


Many colleges and universities maintain counseling centers or 
psychological or psychiatric clinics to 
social, or academic difficulties are 
zations also are now 


which students with personal, 
referred. Some large industrial organi- 

providing these services to their employees, because 
they believe that the efficiency and morale of their workers are important 
to the organization as well as to the employees. Many communities sup 
port public mental health clinics, and psychotherapy is also provided 
in city, county, state, and federal hospitals. In addition, the services of 
therapists are available in their private offices. 


THE PSYCHOTHERAPIST: HIS 
PROFESSION AND TRAINING 


Many differe 
ing: psychiatris 
analysts. Since 


NU specialists practice psychotherapy and counsel- 
ts, psychologists, social workers, counselors, and psycho- 
both physicians and nonphysicians are qualified to 
practice, there is considerable confusion about what 
training in this field. 

The psychiatrist is a physician w 
try. In addition to his work as 
prescribe drugs, conduct physic 
of a medical doctor, 


8 5 f 
constitutes prope 


. aor 1 8 . schia- 
ith specialized training in psychi 

: p ified to 
a psychotherapist, he is qualified te 


al examinations, and perform the wor 


The clinical or counseling Psychologist is a specialist trained in the 
science of psychology. His doctorate is a Ph.D. and he has had from two 
to four years of supervised internship or field experience. Along with 
his qualifications he is competent to formulate, 

in the are 
To assist 


as a psychotherapist, 
conduct, and evaluate research 
provide personality assessment, 
psychologist qualified to offer 


i i 7 P 0 

a of his specialization and 5 
„ ka f 7 15 

the public in identifying t 


om k 57-471 CESS 
psychotherapeutic and other service 
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mi r PTPS g : i 
ea sae ee e 
tpi eae A i can i ai a psychologist. 
dies WE iea ¢ er w ho yas had at least two years of graduate work 
hate E ange Sania and psychotherapy in some hospital and 
Be e ; is social worker often carries the major professional 
10 9 y 105 bringing the resources of the community to bear on 
: s practical problems such as those involving housing, medi- 
employment. 
—— i ost vocational, and rehabilitation settings persons 
Ph.D) 1 5 at both the master’s degree and doctoral (Ed.D. or 
tive pa s provide services to students and clients. The occasion for 
e ‘af help an such settings 1$ often quite specific, such as an 
atisfactory academic performance or need for vocational direction. 
a instances see their clients fewer times 
is on modification of self-concepts and 
and psychotherapy 


cal attenti 
l attention, public assistance, and 


Al z 

i though counselors may in sucl 

he hë 2 

j 18 when the focus of therapy 

S U 8 Š “4 iaj 8 a 
ts in defense, the basic processes of counseling 


Are const . ee 
e considered essentially similar.* 


THE PSYCHOTHERAPEUTIC PROCESS 


identifications and approaches 
patients a situation that 
w behaviors and 


Whatever their professional 
Psychotherapists attempt to provide for their 
Will maximize the opportunity for the learning of ne 
Perceptions. One psychologist, Dr. Carl Rogers, in discussing his goals 
eae psychotherapeutic interchange, a trends or direc- 

s of development to which these new 


identifies certair 
learnings contribute. 

ing, knowingly and acceptingly, 
actually is. He moves away 
a facade. He is not trying to 
feelings of insecurity or 


The individual moves toward be 
inwardly and 


the process which he 
ot, from being 


from being what he is n 
be more than he is, with the attendant 


bombastic defensiveness. He is not trying to be less than he is, with 
sel{-deprecation. He is increasingly 


the increased feelings of guilt or s 3 i 
listening to the deepest recesses of his psychological and emotional 
being and finds himself increasingly willing to be, with greater 
accuracy and depth, that self which he most truly is. 

person may be dissatisfied with the 


nal career, or he may be unhappy 
with others, or he may feel 
little from life. Such feelings 
[ behavior and the effort 


pro: previously indicated, a pe 
i ess he is making in his vooitior i 
b it the relationships he maintains 
Drg depressed or that he is gaining 
ny esent dissatisfaction with learned patterns o 5 a the el 
seek assistance constitutes an effort to find (to learn) more satisfying 


L. Brammer and E. 
1960. 


For a ; A Shostram, Psychotherapeutic Psy- 
For a contrasting view sce À 1 y 


ch 
ology. Englewood Cliffs, N.J: Prentice-Hall. 
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i z zever, it i often 
behaviors. When individuals seek assistance, however, it is not 85 
pena S. K 2 d ae s Since 
with the conscious intent of learning new patterns of response. n 
. Indimadnale ae PA in- 
most of the issues that are of concern to individuals directly or 


directly involve their relationships with other 5 
with the therapist will either reinforce the existing modes ol 0 5 1 
or provide a basis for some degree of new learning. The primary fa 

in facilitating new learnings is thus the 


therapist and the individual seeking help. 
Whatever the 


persons, the experience 


relationship between the 


bay n = T TR ay be, the 
therapist's professional identification may be, t 

him in terms of his owr 
other human beings, particul 


; F 7 srs with 
client will perceive l previous encounters wi 


ar the significant ones in his life; con- 
sequently, the experience with the therapist, as it varies from 1 
client’s expectations, provides an extension of his social experience anc 
may be of considerable significance to him. 

In the early stages of the Psychotherapeutic rel 
seeking help learns that he can express himself fr 
other person, What he says will be heard, 
hensible he may believe his “secret” f 
be, his therapist will listen 
He learns that within 
censured, criticized, 


ationship, the person 
eely and fully to an- 
and regardless of how repre- 
fantasies, wishes, and impulses to 
and will make the effort to understand harm 
the psychotherapeutic situation he will not be 
or rejected for the beliefs and feelings he describes. 


In the sixth session with her counselor, Carol White describes th 
awareness, 


Carol: J have been thinking about wh 
time. You said I could discuss wha 
Counselor: There 
you are not quite sure 


at you said to me last 
tever I wanted to. i 
are things you would like to mention bu 
it would be all right. 

Carol: Well, no, that's not the way I feel now. The first couple 
of times I saw you I wasn’t sure what you wanted me to talk nai 
But now I see that it is important for me to talk about myself ant 
my feelings 


* 2 i l 
and that you aren’t going to tell me what I should ane 
should not think, But even thor 


igh I know this 1 still have a hard 
time expressing some of the things that I spend a lot of time worry- 
ing about, 
Counselor: You want to talk about some things yet you seem tO 
be unable to do so. 


Carol: Yes, that’s about it, 


(Lone PAUSE) 
e alk 
Carol: There may be another reason why it is hard to ome 
about these things here. | never could talk with my father ae 
He didn't criticize me but he would act like it bothered him or thi 
he wished he were doing something else, 
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The realization that one can relate openly and without the need 
to deceive either oneself or others is generalized in successful therapy 
from this one relationship to persons other than the therapist, and the 
behavioral changes associated with this shift are in the direction of 
greater development and effectiveness. The patient brings to this re- 
lationship attitudes, values, and expectations as well as his characteristic 
modes of perceiving and responding to others. He will respond to and 
perceive the therapist in a manner consistent with his previous experi- 
ence. If he has had to defend himself by being aloof, by concealing his 
beliefs and feelings [rom others, and by “playing his cards close to the 
vest,” then he will respond to the therapist in that way. If he has 
and dominate others, then he will attempt 
to do so in the therapeutic situation. Such patterns of relating and of 


Protecting and maintaining the personality have been learned; the 
that make it possible to learn 


relied on his ability to control 


therapeutic situation offers conditions 
new modes of perceiving and responding to others. 

Carol anticipated attack and criticism when none was forthcoming; 
counselor she could not acknowledge that 
ank; her denial defenses are reflected 


in the early sessions with her 
she was physically attracted to Fr 
in this excerpt from the tenth session. 


Carol: Frank and I got along with each other very well; we 


could spend hours together just talking. 
Counselor: You had a great deal in common. 
Carol: Well, yes, but we had one big problem and I guess that’s 
what led to his not coming around any more. He would always 
Want to get affectionate and when I wouldn't let him he would 


get angry. 
Counselor: It was hard f 
this way? 
Carol: Well, yes, I tole 
Counselor: Raised like that? 
Carol: You know what I mean, I cou 


of me. per 

Counselor: Even though you wanted him to be affectionate. 
and you felt affectionate toward him, you had to hold him off or 
otherwise it would have made you feel evil? , mee 

Carol (with much feeling): No, that is not it at all! I didn't 
want him to try to kiss me, and the only way I felt at the time was 
very tense, so tense, I would cry, after all. (At this point Carol 
wept for several minutes, then with difficulty De ae P You 
are just like my mother, always accusing me of having bad feel- 


ings. meant 


or you to understand why he reacted 
l him many times I wasn’t raised like that. 


Idn’t let him take advantage 
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ee of 
In the “accepting” environment of the relationship the ans 55 
general threat the client experiences is to an extent reduced, a 5 
becomes more able to differentiate between what is peace 
in the relationship and what he is projecting into it. The 5 
praisal of what transpires between himself and one other e 
this case, the therapist—is aided not only by the accepting 1 ve 
which minimize the Opportunity for anxiety arousal, but also P ii 
therapist's reinforcement of the patient's effort to understand 5 ee 
The therapist's reinforcement of the patient's perceptions of rea R 10 
of himself as a person responsible for the consequences of his 


. 5 Sas sen lished gradually 
behaviors also occurs in t and is often accomplis: £ 


his process 
and subtly, 


Several days following the 


; ; ; vared for her 
previous episode, Carol appeared fo 
eleventh visit, Shortly 


after being seated she said: 


Carol: I have been thinking a lot 
other day and I am kind of ash 

Counselor: Ashamed? W 

Carol: Well, for one thing I had ; 
why I became SO upset. Then it 
much wanted to 
was how wror 
that Way, 


Counselor: Not as bad 


about what happened here the 
amed of myself, 

hes : 
85 t hard time understanding 
occurred to me that I had be 
respond to Frank, but | Suess all I could thin te 
1g that was. Yet I Suess it really wasn't very bad to 


115 
as your mother would have pictured A 
Carol: Yes, and that reminds me, there is another thing maea 
kind of Peculiar about last time. I thought you had accused men 
being immoral, but when I was back in the dorm I realized y 
hadn't Suggested that at all—] only thought you did. 


In the course of his contacts with th 
will often formulate more clearly the fr 
think and talk about himself 
reference may be considerably 
and since all therapists do 
sonality theory, their 
frame of reference they 
prominent appro. 
centered therapy, 


e Psychotherapist the individua, 
ame of reference whereby he ca { 
and his own behaviors. This frame a 
influenced by that held by the therapist; 
not necessarily subse 
techniques and pr 
communicate to t 
aches to Psychother 


ame per- 
ibe to the same 155 
i i as will th 
actices will vary, as wil 555 
heir patients and are 8 
alysis a clie 
apy are psychoanalysis anc 


PSYCHOANALYTIC THERAPY 


Psychoanalysts 
considerable emphas 


; , placing 
accept Freud's theoretical 5 p 8 In 
Son che impact of childhood 3 not 
5 8 4 8 and does 
orthodox psychoanalysis the Patient reclines on a couch 
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see the therapist during some part or most of the session. It is thought 
that under such conditions he will be more relaxed, expressing himself 
more freely than if he faced the therapist and was distracted by his 
reactions. The client is encouraged verbally to express whatever comes 
to his mind—his thoughts, memories, impulses, irrespective of their 
coherence, organization, or meaning. He is thus required to say all that 
he is conscious of and to put aside the usual efforts to express only the 
well-organized and proper expressions that “make sense.” In this process, 
known as free association, the patient will communicate perceptions of 
the therapist similar to perceptions of his parents. Olten feelings of 
affection or hostility that had their origins in these earlier relationships 
will be directed to the analyst, and in this aspect of the relationship, 
known as the transference, the pi ient perceiy 
analyst in terms of the previous significant relationships in his life. 
Through his relationship with the therapist the patient comes 
gradually to recognize the appropriateness and inappropriateness ol his 
feelings, as well as their origins, and the situations and the symbols that 
evoke them. Memories of emotionally disturbing events are brought into 
, and the anxiety-provoking potential of such memories and of 
is thus often reduced. Behavior changes 
my of these situations are brought 
he patient, in effect, “relives” them 
the intrapsychic proce 
of intrapsychic conflict, 


and responds to the 


awareness 
the stimuli that evoke them 
occur, however, not only because me 
into consciousness, but also because t 
, and because conflict among 


. With the reduction 
ard others and less need to rely 


with the therapist 868 
diminishes in the proc 
the person has more energy to direct tow 


on self-deceptive and repressive defenses. , 
Contrary to the common belief that the therapist tells the person 


What is wrong with him,” psychoanalysis and other forms of psycho- 
therapy assist in the developmental process by providing a psychological 
“climate” in which the person can activate his own potential for growth, 
climate“ includes the emotional quality of the 
ent and the therapist. Within this context 
tional “relearning.” The relation- 
If-deception, and the aggressions 


In psychoanalysis this 
relationship between the paul 
the patient has the opportunity for emo 


ships that had to be avoided, the se : 
against others, which are all related to the needs to maintain and 


protect the personality, become less necessary. Although the relearning 
process has its intellectual as it occurs mainly as an emotional 


pects, 
experience. 
CLIENT-CENTERED THERAPY 


The psychotherapeutic technique developed by Dr. Carl Rogen 


differs in several important respects from orthodox psychoanalysis. In his 
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theoretical approach to person 
the person's potential for 
degrees of personality inte 
nonthreatening 


ality, Rogers gives primary EER ts 
“growth,” for the achievement ol 1 0 in 
gration. This growth takes place most o 

environments. Jt 
therapist’s function 
which the 


is the Rogerians’ view that the 
is best achieved by 
client can express himself freely 
is encouraged to talk 
The therapist does no 
primarily on ass sting the client 
perceptions, and he does 
experience what js being ¢ 
Whereas the Psychoan 
events and experiences ar dire 
client-centered therapist permits the discussion to follow 155 
tion the client chooses. Rogerian therapists attempt to avoid inj This 
their values and their frames of reference into the weinten Jient 
follows from on that development will occur when the ¢ 
f and his situ 
about when he le 
himself; that it is safe 
thinks and feels. The 
he cannot Provide solu 
assist in the clie 
the client 
following e 


establishing a ncaa sae N 
and fully. The Rogerian ¢ 5 5 
and to do so in his own 5555 
interpret what he is told, he et 
to clarify his own feelings e and 
this through his efforts to understand! 
ommunicated to him, 


about his concerns 
t evaluate or 


ast 
2 . to pas 
alyst directs the attention of the client 3 Pie 
: . >m, 
nd to the emotions associated to the 


the convicti l that 
is able to consider himsel ation in a candid manner anc 

this comes arns he does not h 
within the therapeutic T 
Rogerian ther 


tions for the 


ave to defend and 5 
elationship to say Pe 
apist will explicitly a e to 
client; that his contribution een 
his own Position. The apne 
lerapist is reflected ii 


aol 


the 
xcerpt from 


orted by Rogers.” 
Client: I've never said this 
for such a long time—This is 
justi—well (short, bitter laugh; 
glorious cause that I could give 
cannot be the kind of 
the guts—or the 
would relieve me 
—1— just don’t 
Counselor: 


t 
‘ve though 
before to anyone—but 1 could 
a terrible thing to say, but i 


at 
E you th 
ent time things look so black to) 
n living 8 vas hap 

z ; 4 er was 
Client: Yes never started this therapy. 225 kind of 
when I was living į dream world. There I could be vide gap— 
person I wanted to be—But now—There is such a wide, i me. I try 
between my ide am. I wish people hatec from them 
to make them h ause then I could turn e Eee is 
and could blan no—It is all in my 1 worthless 

i life. A 5 absolute 
my life—and I We fact that I am abs Psychotherapy 
R. Rogers and R. F. Dymond, Ps) 
N. Rogers a 7 AN $ 
954 by the University of Chicago 


pY 


% Reprinted by perr 
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—or I fight whatever it is that holds me in this terrible conflict. 
And I suppose if I accepted the fact that I am worthless, then I 
could go away someplace—and get a little room someplace—get a 
mechanical job someplace—and retreat clear back to the security of 
my dream world where ! could do things, have clever friends, be a 
pretty wonderful sort of person - - 

Counselor: Its really a tough struggle—digging into this like 
you are—and at times the shelter of your dream world looks more 
attractive and comfortable. 


Client: My dream world or s 
Counselor: Your dream worl 


uicide. 
l or something more permanent 


than dreams . . - 

Client: Yes. (A long pause. Complete change of voice.) So I 
don't see why I should waste your time—coming in twice a week— 
I’m not worth it—What do you think? 

Counselor: It's up to you, Gil—it isn’t wasting my time—I'd be 
glad to see you—whenever you come—but it’s how you feel about 
it—if you don't want to come twice a week—or if you do want to 
come twice a week?—once i week It's up to you. (Long pause.) 

Client: You're not going 


to suggest that I come in oftener? 

Youre not alarmed and think I ought to come in—every day—until 
I get out of this? z5 

able to make your own decision. 


Counselor: I believe you are 
I'll see you whenever you want to come. 


to individual psychotherapy have 
and client-centered 


Although only two approaches 
been mentioned here—the orthodox psychoanalytic 
r variants exist, depending on the personality theory 
s own personality and value orienta- 
his services. In addition to the 


therapy—many othe 
to which the therapist su 
tion, and the setting in which he 
Variants of individual psychotherapy, 

therapeutic process involving children 
These are the subject of the next section. 


bscribes, hi 
offers 
several additional forms of the 


and groups require mention. 


OTHER PSYCHOTHERAPEUTIC 
APPROACHES 


Child Psychotherapy 
In contrast to adult psychotherapeutre practice in which the 
request for assistance is made by the patient, in child psychotherapy the 
parents, often at the suggestion of friends, school, or community officers 
provided their child. Usually the request 


make the request that help be 
is prompted by specific behaviors that cause trouble for some adults, the 
parents, school officials, or police. These specific behaviors, such as 
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bedwetting, school failure, fighting, or fire settin 


reasons 
g. are not the only reasor 
why parents who are concerned 


about the development ol their Snes 
seek assistance, They may believe their child to be withdrawn, fear 1 
excessively preoccupied with his fantasies—sometimes a eames 
express concern that his child is unhappy or seems to be cari aah 
than the “other kids his age.” When the parents seek Pe 
assistance, the Psychologist discusses the problem with them. LNE 5 
is then seen for a diagnostic evaluation, As part of this pes will 
psychologist may administer intelligence and projective tests, ae 111 
usually—if the child is younger than eleven or twelve—observe him 1 110 
“playroom” situation, In this room the child is told that he 9515 ves 
anything he wants to with the toys that are available. How he beha he 
provides the Psychologist. with data that will be coordinated eee 
other information, Following the assessment, the decision will be 1 
as to the most ellective alternatives that are available. When the see 
problems stem from disturbances in his relationship to his parents, oy ch 
ene or both parents and the child may be seen individually. In 5 
Practice is for each member of the family to have 


cases the common 
own therapist. 
Therapy with a young child relies less on 
than with adolescents and adults. 
activity in the playroom, the Wi 


verbal E 
By expr sing himself through 0 

he perceives and responds to his en 
tion and to adults is gradually established. The child learns fo. 5 in 
tinguish his therapist from his parents—who may have been erratic en 
their treatment of him, who may have hurt him, or may have 1 85 
indifferent to him. Such a differentiation is facilitated by the fact a 
the therapist is friendly, consistent, does not scold or punish, and 5 
him undivided attention during the session, which is usually Pon 
45 minutes long and is regularly scheduled once or twice a week. In ha 
course of the therapy the child learns that he can rely on an adult 5 A 
attempts to understand him and shares with him his concerns. In this 


3 Pe: and 
process the child learns new Perceptions of himself and his situation 
new response patterns appropriate to th 


ese perceptions. Iren are 
apy before his parents. Chile felens 
ment than adults, for their de 


ir feelings 
and they are able to express their fe 
readily, 


generally more amenable to treatr 
are less rigidly established 
and emotions more 


Family Therapy 


Based upon the hypothesis that the difficulties aise muerte 
any individual member of a family constitute a problem for the 8 
family, a new psychotherapeutic approach has been developed ahaa 
years. The family is held to be the Natural unit within which to ¢ 
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k ison, all the members (except very young 
children) meet together with one therapist. During these meetings the 
and affections of the family members are ex- 
pressed, and their feelings toward the “problem” member and his 
difficulties are discussed. This technique is termed family therapy and 
major psychotherapeutic approaches, 


to solve its problem; for this rei 


Interact mg antagonisms 


s closely related to another of the 
group therapy. 


Group Psychotherapy 
: As the name implies, group therapy consists of therapeutic 
Interchanges between the therapist and from three to eight clients. Al- 
red a totally adequate substitute for individual 
therapy, group therapy has several possible advantages over the indi- 
vidual therapist-client situation. A therapist can treat more clients in a 
given period of time than if he were to see them individually, and 
his fees are correspondingly less. The presence of other persons in the 
therapeutic sessions provide luable features. Since the client 


finds that others also have probl 


though it is not conside 


s several vi 
ems which may correspond to his own, 
he learns that he is not alone. The group setting provides an oppor- 
tunity to learn new patterns of response to other persons. Within the 
group setting characteristic feelings and perceptions regarding the sell 
and others emerge as reactions to the other group members. The group 
then becomes a segment of the individual member's social world. Be- 
Giuse of ‘ibis. che individual's awar the reactions he evokes in 
others can be validated or correcte 


eness of 
d by the group and generalized to 


other relationships. R ar 
The process of learning new interpersonal behaviors within the 
discussion of the members’ reactions 


group includes both observation anc ; 
lo individual behaviors and discussion of experiences related by the 
group members. At times in this process the group leader will direct 
the discussion, make an observation, OY give an interpretation of the 
group's behavior. The group leader's actions are aimed at reinforcing 
the awarenesses of the group members and at specifying the nature of 
their behaviors and their communications. such reinforcement 
Strengthens the efforts of the indivi 


to clarify their feelings. and to modify 


al members to express themselves, 
their behaviors. 


du 


EVALUATING THE RESULTS 


OF PSYCHOTHERAPY 


If persons who had experienced individual or group psycho- 
therapy were asked whether they had benefited from the experience, most 


2 


The Democratic Ideal 
and Psychological Development 


The content of this chapter requires that the reader be reminded 
that the truths of any science are only tentative truths; that the evidence 
available today may be replaced by tomorrow's findings, and that knowl- 
edge of personal and social development, like all knowledge, must stand 
not only the test of time, but also the tests of critical evaluation and 
rigorous re-evaluation, Thus this final chapter can oller no absolute 
solutions for man’s personal problems—nor can it offer definitive answers 
for the resolution of national and international conflict, This last 
chapter is but a commentary—speculative, debatable, and, hopefully, 
provocative. Its content derives directly from the belief that human 
development is a desirable human ohjectiy 
never totally achieved by any individual, 
all individuals. i 


Sass i ai 
& an objective which, thoug 
. s 2785 for 
constitutes a worthy goal fc 


Human development has served in this text as a value orientation 
as well as an organizing framework for ordering life’s events. It is there 
fore necessary to note that the value placed on the developmental 
“ideal” does not imply that findings from the study of the conditions 


that relate to man’s is ideal are to be judged on any 
bases other than those prescribed by the sci i 


pment only 
routes to the objective are tentative 
Further, the imperfect and rel 
events and conditions { 


2 . the 
points toward the end state; t 
and change as knowledge increas 
ite : e 
auve nature of knowledge concerning ihe 
acilitating man's dey elopment precludes any 
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specification in an absolute sense of the social conditions that contribute 
Optimally to his development. This is not to say that the study of the 
optimal relationship of man to his society falls. ouiside the domain of 
science; rather, it alerts the reader that any such commentary, including 
that which follows, is inferential and partisan. 

The reader must also note in the discussion that follows that the 
concept of the Democratic Ideal is emphasized in contrast to the present 
practices of democracy. Here again, as in the use of the term “ideal” in 
connection with development, ideal means the “perfect” state—that 
which is striven toward; it is not to be equated with that which is 
Presently observable. 

According to the developmental view, man's progress toward the 
uated on the basis of an examination of 


ideal psychological state is evi 
his intrapersonal processes, his interpersonal relationships, and the degree 
to which he fulfills his potentialities in constructive work. In societies 
in which the developmental view of man is most applicable, the laws, 
customs, and social institutions promote the life and talents of all the 
People. 

Man’s highest order of development will occur in those societies 
that encourage human diversity; in such societies the range of differences 
n appearances, beliefs, backgrounds, and customs is viewed as natural 
to humanity and not frightening. In such societies the acquisition of 
knowledge is valued for its contribution to an individual's development 
and to his potential to contribute to others. Since the application of any 
Knowledge to man’s development cannot be prejudged, it must first be 
ally and scientifically. For this reason the 
181 encourage investigations of all human 
that challenge cherished convictions. 
enable man to reach his highest order 
for the acquisition of all knowledge, 
emination to the public. In this 
any aspect of human behavior, 
at odds with the 


acquired and then tested logic 
aws and customs of society mt 
Phenomena, even investigations 
R The society and the state that 

ba ¥etopment provide not only f 
also for its free and open diss 


Society the citizens hold beliefs about 
Ideas can be expressed that are 
eir time. These ideas may or may 
of the majority; they may or may 


Morali; 8 
Crality, or politics. 
rey: < 

Prevalent and popular attitudes of th 


ne A : 5 

PL be consistent with the convictions i 
NOL be in accord with the position of the government. But in the open 
Socie and one in which the develop- 


permitted expression and no 
In such a society respect for 


i ty, one that respects the individual 
ne * 2 i Are 
tent of man is encouraged, these ideas are 
Ma 15 5 P 5 ` J 
l 'N is restrained from expressing himself. : : 5 
Poth the individual and the truth is such that ideas are not eared ut 
äre welcomed, and the people are considered to have the right of—and 

ideas to evidence and evidence 


Capac 2 8 N 
bacity lor judgment, the right to relate 
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I lis famous essay,“ i BUYS: Stuart Mill 
to values n his fa Is essay, “On Liberty, (10) John Stuar 
a 87 5 12 ; 
relates individuality, development, and societal conditions. 
* 


In proportion to the development of his a tia EDT 
son becomes more valuable to himself, and is, therefore, P 
of being more valuable to nen Having said that The 1 17 
viduality is the same thing with development, and that it as 115 
the cultivation of individuality which produces, or can prod 15 
well-developed human beings, I might here close the 5 

what more or better can be said of any condition of human 41 val 
than it brings human beings themselves nearer to the best 5 
they can be? Or what worse can be said of any obstruction to go 

than that it prevents this? 


airs 


If a large number of citizens were asked, “What does living in a 
democracy mean to you?” some would comment on the freedom 110 
enjoy, others on the Opportunities available to them as “free and een 2 
citizens, others on the roles and responsibilities they assume as seems 
of this society. Most, perhaps, would find it difficult to 1 
answer that relates their personal development to a political ideal. M: 5 
is usually forced by the demands of the immediate to focus his attentio 

on narrow segments of his experience, 
his current problems; he 

tangible, and personal. H 
think of himself in 
encompassed by the 


to direct his energy toward solving 
is thus bound in time to that which is current, 
e has neither the leisure nor the inclination e 
terms of the wide span of events and experience 
concept of development, E ept at fleeting moments, 


: 1 s A itical 
he is unlikely to ponder the relationship between personal and polit 
ideals. 


The student of psychology is also unlikely to focus his attention oe 
the interdependence of the developmental and democratic ideals. In = 
preoccupation with developmental detail the vital relationship betwee! 
these ideals can easily evade him. 3 -ch 
In the Democratic Ideal the philosophic basis for a society in whic 

the human needs of men can bes 

ideas: equality, humanit 
and freedom to dissent ( 
affirm that man is the 
Consider, for 
Independence: 


t be met is contained within six sis 
arianism, individualism, progress, majority rule, 
8). These ideas 
primary unit of tl 
example, Jefferson's forr 


: . which 

are reflected in statements wl A 

: er ent 

e society, state, and gov ernn 1 
i z 7 7 2 
mulation in the Declaratio? 


We hold these tru 
equal; that they 
able rights; that 
happiness. 


RAS: are created 
ths to be self-evident—that all men are ater 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 1 oe 
among these are life, liberty and the pursu 


5 0 
T > ; e institute 
That to secure these rights. Governments are inst 
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among Men, deriving their just powers from the consent of the 
governed. 


In his writings, Jefferson explicitly acknowledged that government was 
the agent of the people and that the responsibility of the state is that 
of service to the people. This concept was enunciated by Lincoln in his 
Gettysburg Address when he referred to government “for the people, of 
the people and by the people.” 

The Democratic Ideal envisions a society that will meet man’s 
Physical and psychological needs. If the society is to move forward 
toward this ideal, a majority of its citizens must first understand that 
ideal and the fact that their self-interest is inextricably linked to its 
atic Ideal is to survive, 
accordance with 
union with 


Maintenance and extension. Second, if the Democ 
majority of the nation’s citizens must be able to act in 
this understanding. Knowing that man needs to feel in comm 
t of self-interest, should act to reduce barriers to 
He must work toward the extension 
lissemination of all views, beliefs, 
maintain and protect 
actively support all 
and property but 


Others, the citizen, ou 
communication between peoples. 
of educational opportunity and for the ¢ 
and knowledge. Knowing that man needs to 
himself, the citizen's self-interest requires that he 
ellorts, legal and social, that protect not only person 
bai: integrity and dignity of all men. Knowing that all men need to 
enhance their abilities and widen their horizons, the citizen concerned 
With his own well-being should support the society's efforts to provide 
the individual with opportunities for the development of his special 
Interests, skills, and talents. When the individual understands the condi- 


tions required for man to fulfill his human potentialities, he will view 
and political process whereby the Demo- 


and customs of the land. As man 
ty for his development, so the 
and extend itself, 


Wi 1055 1 
$ th vested interest the social 
Tatic $ 1 z 
r tic Ideal is translated into the laws 

quires a free, open, and democratic socie 


de 5 . 
€mocratic society, in order to prosper, maintain, 


e citizens of high psychological calibre. This point ts crucial, for 

the < 4 S -aoea forces Withi š 

e Democratic Ideal is being threatened by coercive forces within the 

moe and totalitarian forces abroad. The survival of the Democratic 

deal wi . A811 a reactions of citizens to 
uU will depend in large measure on the re 


domes; I 
Mestic and international stresses- 


al and International Events: 


Nation 
Perceptions and Reactions 
$ aats rvival of the Democratic Ideal, the 
Of the threats to the surviv E PaE Y 


Ges. Ki - 
tizen is most aware of that presented by Communism. © ttem] 
the best way of meeting It, the 


un l 
derstand the degree of this threat anc 
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citizen is not sure what to believe, whom to support, or to e lemme 
program he should commit himself. His difficulty can be poral acess 1110 
to conflicting information, partly to the complexities of the „ 
partly to his lack of familiarity with his government and how it apera fa: 

When the citizen, alarmed because his nation is threatened by is 
alien system, seeks guidance from the experts as to what caure of Jera 
he should support, he may well receive conflicting advice. With respec 
to nuclear testing, for example, he hears one authority state (11): 


. : > 417 P gene 
Testing of nuclear devices will Increase the amount ol [gene] 
mutations in humans by one percent the man who gives 


Š 5 ë 7 a defective 
order to test a superbomb is dooming 15,000 children to a defect 
life. 


On the other hand, another expert ( 
consideration of the facts makes i 
testing nuclear Weapons.” 


16) offers the comment that, "SubaT 
t perfectly clear that we must continue 
The broader question of our national 1 
ments policy elicits more expert advice for the citizen in search of the 
“facts” (15): 
The pivot of Western strategy must be the capability ol ee 
standing psychologically the Soviet nuclear threat and to counter 
it with a superior capability of massive retaliation, This capability 
in turn must be based on the security of the launching sites © 
Massive retaliation—i.e, their invulnerability to surprise ciie 
and on adequate military as well as civilian air defense. The cont 1 
tions of a viable Western strategy are Psychological readiness ani 
military tee hnological superiority, the resolution to stand up to th 
Soviet thermonucl and superior force to counter it. 


ear threat 


If the issue is pursued, an anti-armaments approach to security states (14): 

Whatever may be the Purposes of a war, they will not now ue 
achieved. Both Eas and West can give the world more of what they 
respectively consider desirable if they achieve peaceful coexistence 
than if they indulge in nuclear war, |, Catholics and Protestants: 
in the course of 130 years, learned to tolerate each other's existence 
Communists and anti-Communists have to learn the lesson of mutu 
tolerance more quickly, because wars have become more destructive 
We can all live or all die. No other choice is possible. 


As the citizen studies issues of armaments and disarmament, nuclea? 
testing, and international negotiation, he develops a sense of urgen 
a feeling that “something” must be done immediately, even though = 
may be quite unclear as what specific actions are desirable. As he CO! 


- rae a press 
templates the fact that his way of life is in Jeopardy he wants to exp 
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his anger and fear, but the avenues of expression are often not available. 
As he considers the devastation, horror, and suffering that a full-scale 
nuclear war would inflict on his country, his city, and his family, he 
becomes frightened. Images of the destruction of cities and deaths of 
millions of persons by blast and radiation sickness are fraught with 
emotion. j 
Domestic issues are also a cause of concern and evoke reactions that 
are often contrary to the interests of his society and himself. Among the 
stresses that beset the society and to which many citizens react with great 
emotion are those emanating from the relations between the Negro and 
Caucasian communities. Repercussions of their opposing attitudes and 
in education, employment, and housing. The 
issue reflects the 


beliefs have been felt 
bitterness accompanying the school desegregation 
marked degree of frustration, anxiety, and threat experienced by both 
parties to the conflict. The stress engendered by desegregation results in 
the direct emotional involvement of large numbers of people, both 


Caucasian and Negro. 

In contrast to the 
war, the emotions stirred by 
Actions having an immediate 
of the parties to the controversy. As 
Not in abstract but in concrete issues that can evoke fundamental emo- 
Both integrationists and segrega- 
accord with democratic philoso- 


emotions engendered by the prospect of a nuclear 
desegregation are tied to highly visible 
and clearly discernible effect on the lives 
a consequence threat is experienced 


tonal responses of anger and violence. 
tionists perceive their position to be in 
phy. Of marked concern to students of the American system of democracy 
Is the fact that in some parts of the counuy large and influential 
Segments of the population appear to be committed to preserving the 
ather than to supporting the law of the land. The 
Democratic Ideal includes the principle that laws, even though un- 
Popular or repugnant to some, will be adhered to until repealed by the 
Actions of a popularly elected representative legislative body. 

Also in relation to the domest many citizens are uneasy 
about their personal opportunities for ional satisfaction and 
Security. The changes being introduced by ; 
importance of technical skills, the discrimination against 


Worker and members of minority groups, and the difficulties of the 
urces of concern and anxiety to many 


Customs of the region r: 


ic scene, 
occupi 
automation, the increasing 
the older 


sm: f n 
mall business man provide so 
Persons, 

In dealing with such issues 


and the fears they evoke, the individual 


il for constructive and creative action along with his 
se, The graveness of the issues and the 
toward their solution in 
a psychological 


utili a 5 
rome his potentia 
naracteristic patterns of defen 


Person's relative inability to direct energies an’ 
“Ny seemingly significant fashion often place him in 
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situation in which the stress is great 


a ns are 
and solutions to the probler 
unclear. In such 


aa ee ee 1 inade- 
a predicament the individual often relies upor 


1 in his 
i f Ife: í P rejudice in 
quate information, oversimplification, emotion, and prejuc 

efforts to solve the problems. 


SOURCES OF MISPERCEPTION OF 
INTERNATION AL EVENTS 


The impulse to act 


both men and 
expectation of d 


physical retre 


when confronted with danger is a ail 
animals. Primitive reactions to the Gagne 
anger consist of either a physical attack or an 9 
at from the dangerous object or situation. More e 
reactions involve some consideration of the origins of the nge TN 
the preparations necessary for self-protection, Jt is in this connec 10 
01 self-perception and 

crucial if one is to deal ellectively 
perceived threat increases, 
creases. And as the 


less well defined, the likelihood of 
all threatening situations the 


teristic of 


that the accuracy perception of one’s adversary 
with the threat. Linton e 
man’s likelihood of perceptual error wane 
threatening situation ú 


as 


becomes more complex In 
Misperception further eren e 

nature of the threat and the approprl: 
Measures to deal with 


must be considered. 
to perceived threat depends on wh 
will, in turn, depend 


situation, 


5 i eſieidunl reacts 
it How an individual ived 
eives, and what is spate 
$ : 858 c 
actors in addition to the obje 


8 . wing 
vance in the present context are the follo 
al error, 


at he pe 
upon many f 
OF special rele 
sources of perceptu 


; p k x 2 -ception 
1. The Perception of any act is determined both by our De cic 
of the act itself and by our perception of the context in 
the act oce urs, 
9 


2. Our perceptions of the 
directly by the inform 
by our direct experiences, 

3. Our perceptions of the 
need to conform to 
people. 

4. Individuals attempt to perceive their 
consistent with their self-perceptions.1 


7 i 1 

ecermined i! 

external world are often 1 than 
ation we receive from others rathe 


world are 


5 ; the 
often greatly influenced by 
and 


tens ni otier 
agree with the perceptions ol 


at it is 
environment S0 that 


rors 


arising from these four 
one's judgn 


lents of the behavior 
perceptual errors occur 
sonal contact, but they 


-y of 
rae 2 Š accurac 
conditions impair the — a do 
and intentions of others. Not 72 per 
8 75 y ne hé 

in judgments of persons with whom or 


A gi 
5 j behaviors 

also occur in one’s judgment of the 
1 Adapted from Morton De 


utsch, p. 
1962, 78, 97. 


0 
ae. Issues, 
i atives war; J. So 
Sychological alternatives t0 v 
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in one’s own and in other 
relations of his nation with 
is conclusions. Because 


ar i i i 
nd intentions of national leaders, both 


Nati 5 7 8 
tions. When the citizen evaluates the 


Other nations, these perceptual errors influence h 

Me perceive both the act and the context in which it occurs, the behavior 
of a friend will be perceived differently to that of 
activity. In the same way, the 
as overt evidence of their 


a stranger or enemy 


who engages in the same or simil 
spionage activity of enemy agents is held 
nation’s hostility toward the United States and the espionage activity of 
the United States is perceived as a “necessary defensive” operation having 


10 relevance to our military designs on anyone else. 
hat the Russians and the Americans 


that is, they each impute 
ard characterization of 
each other. In both 


Some observers have noted (1) t 
hold a “mirror” view toward each other: 
similar motives to the other which reflect a stand 
the “enemy” more than accurate perceptions of 
countries, for example, there is the common perception that the leader- 
> does not represent the people and that there 
'S widespread dissatisfaction. The “mirror” belief prevails that the form 
of government in each country would be overthrown if the people were 
able to express their will and that it is only the fear of reprisal that 
prevents revolution. Each side perceives th 
believes that the other government exploits 
Each side believes the other cannot be trusted 
verge on madness. 

In our complicated wor 
ol national and international affai 
information. His beliefs and decisions 


should support are dependent on the informa 
As a consequence the wisdom of his politic 
the amount and accuracy of the information 


ith information readily available, it has been 
nt of the American public is totally ignorant 


shi r 
up of the other country 


e other as the aggressor, each 
and deludes the people. 
and that their policies 


id the citizen usually has no direct knowledge 
he must depend on others for this 
as to the persons and policies he 
tion he receives through 
al choices is 


the news media 
Partially determined by 
channeled to him. Even w 
estimated that 20 to 40 perce 
on any given political topic (8)- 


the United Nations was set up, and after it 
meetings in the United States, one 
out of every four Americans admitted that they either had never 
heard of the U.N. or had no idea of what its purpose was. In the 
middle of the 1948 presidential election, one out of three did not 
know that Henry Wallace was running for President, half could 
not name the vice. presidential nominee of either major party. 
twelve out of every hundred did not know that Dewey v the 
Republican nominee, and nine oul of every hundred Americans did 
not know that President Truman was the Democratic candidate 
Shortly after the 1956 presidential election, 6 percent of the Dens 


Three years after 
had held several well-publicizec 
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cratic voters could not identify Senator Estes Kefauver, their party's 
vice-presidential candidate. 


The third source of misperception having special significance for 
the relationship between the Democratic and Developmental Ideals in- 
volves social and psychological pressures toward conformity. Although 
these have been considered in Chapter 13, at this point it is important to 
recall that there is a strong tendency in most people to agree (or at least 
not to dissent openly) with the attitudes that are popular; further, that 
unpopular ideas and beliefs are judged more critically than those of the 
majority; and finally, that attitudes, beliefs, and personal characteristics 
different from those of the majority are 


apt to incur criticism and rejec- 
tion. Of course, the degree to 


which conforming tendencies are ex- 
pressed behaviorally depends not only on the situation but also on the 
individual involved, his level of psychological development, and his 
methods of dealing with intrapsychic conflict. : 
Pressures toward conformity and perceptual error resulting from 
these pressures constitute a particular challenge to a democratic society: 
Justice William Douglas has said (8), “Full and free discussion has indeed 
been the first article of our faith. We h i 
on it.“ And political theorists have noted that the right to dissent is @ 
central characteristic of democratic societies, in contrast to the control 
of belief and expression practiced in totalitarian societies. As stresses 
become more intense the pressures toward conformity and the intolerance 
and fear evoked by dissent can be expected to increase. During one 
period of recent history in the early 1950's, when allegations of Com- 
munist subversion were widely and loosely applied to all who dissented, 
high school students polled on questions that paraphrased the Bill of 
Rights showed a considerable lack of commitment to some of the basic 
beliefs comprising the Democratic Ideal (13). For example, only 45 per- 
cent of American teenagers agreed with the statement, “Newspapers and 
magazines should be allowed to print 
secrets.” In another statement pertaining to freedom of speech, only i 
percent disagreed with the statement, “The government should prohibit 
some people from making public speeches.” Only 60 percent of the 


nation’s teenagers agreed with the Bill of Rights that, “Persons who 
refuse to testify against themselves (that 


- 5 7 ' l 

Is, give evidence that pa 
show that they are guilty of criminal acts) should either be made to tal 
or severely punished.” 


tical system 
ave founded our political systen 


anything they want except miye 
5s 


In a similar study (7) conducted in 1960 
were in agreement with the Bill of Rights relative to freedom of the 
press, only 29 percent believing that newspapers and magazines should 
be allowed to print everything except military secrets. In their responses 


and 1961, fewer students 
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to other stions 5 i 

315 her questions, the students polled in the 1960-1961 study were to a 

slight ex re in a i i : 
ght extent more in accord with the Bill of Rights; however, as the 


authors of the study note: 


The for fr icati i 
Ea outlook for free communication of ideas is especially dark 
e ess our homes, our schools and other educational media can 
ores changes in these attitudes it would seem that censorship will 
come even more prevalent and acc as ay's i 
1 nd accepted as today's teenagers gain 


adult influence in our society. 


U 
probably little appreciated ‘by most of th 5 one 1 bes i 
38 1 sn 2 — iB s $ he members of the society, he 
ei pen k agreement contribute to gradual social change. This 
cons Se $ PENIS through his reinforcement of the tendency to express 
Sete a w lig believe they are alone in their convictions. The 
ATA r of one strong dissenter in mobilizing anticonformity senti- 
as been demonstrated in conformity studies similar to those of 

Asch described earlier. 
E fourth source of misperception arises from the operation of the 
se mechanisms. We have already discussed these defenses at a 
personal and social level. Here only brief mention need be made of how 


i need to maintain and protect oneself psychologically may 
est itself in beliefs about national and international affairs. Many 

ty-provoking potential of the present 
an intolerable and overwhelm- 
f discomfort. When the re- 
in such instances, 


ders: 87 . x 
: rsons cannot confront the anxie 
vorld situati ; ; 

rld situation, since doing so would add 


ing load to an already troublesome degree o 
{ defense predominate 
ality or significance of the threat 
s such as nuclear testing, 
and are 


Mressive ! ‘ 
pressive and denial modes o 


Wi or a denial of the re ; 
Hee views may then be expressed that issue clea 
Sarmament, and civil defense are given “too much attention 

Not “worth all the fuss.” 


OF course, many examples of 
in the context of national and inter- 


However, only one additional 
olved intrapsychic con- 
e the individual must 


the particular modes individuals 
utilize i P A à 
ize in defending against anxiety 


nation: 
ional events could be enumerated. 
n arising from unres 


“his is the case wher 
authority (father-nation) and cannot 
on from unrivaled world power 
instances the belief is 
that the United 


da en perceptual distortio! 
TOS coe mention here. T 
acce y with the all-powerful 2 

pt the shift of the United States positi 
challenged. 
nformation to the 
all opposition. 
the belief is adopted th 
subversion in high places. 


In such 
contrary, 
Sometimes, when the 
at such a change 


„ 
i held, in spite of i 
change 15 easily prevail over 
could 5 status is acknowledged, pe: 

nly have happened because of 
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Scapegoating: One Form of Oversimplification 


One specific form of oversimplification that is frequently n 
sorted to in crisis situations is the technique of s apegoating. In 115 
reaction to frustration and anxiety a particular Person Ok group is 75 5 
solely responsible for the undesirable state of affairs. For example, 125 
difficulties the United States is encountering are seen not as a complex 
product of vast changes that have occurred in the total world dats 
but rather as due to the actions of subversive persons in high govern- 
mental positions. Presidents of the United States have been accuser ol 
being Communist “dupes” and the Chief Justice of the United States 
has been accused of “disloyalty,” This type of thinking has in the past 
been represented by attacks on religious and racial minority groups or 
on “intellectuals” and “liberals.” The Nazi utilization of German Jews 
as a scapegoat is a well-known example of how through oversimplifica- 
tion the woes and frustrations emanating from many complex sources 
were attributed to one ethnic group. The subsequent utilization of the 
Scapegoat for purposes of mobilizing the | 
sons in Nazi Germany is recorded in a 
revealed man’s capacity to destroy life 
The eventual annihilation of six 
example of how in crisis situatic 
and hatred can culmin 
have imagined possible. 
Wherever the Democratic 
lotalitarian groups or g 


atent hostilities of many per- 
tragic episode of history that 
and his Capacity for in 


ationality. 
million European Jews is but one 
ons the combination of Oversimplification 
ate in deeds that previous ge 


nerations would not 


Ideal has been attacked or feared by 
overnments one Particular 
the object for especial attack. This sc 
lectual,” or more der 


scapegoat has been 
apegoat, who is termed “the intel- 
ively, “the egghead,” is usually a teacher, student, 
or writer, who devotes himself to the development and dissemination of 
ideas. The first attack of those who would change the democratic 
system is upon those involved in the educational process—those who 
can be singled out for not conforming 
of the “true patriot.” Thus, 


school” the statement is m 


to the beliefs and convictions 
in one highly publicized “anti-Communist 
ade repeatedly that Communism is not related 
to conditions of economic distress, Poverty, hunger, oppression, and 
inequity, but rather to the activity of intellectuals and students, and that 
therefore if one wants to stop Communism one must curtail the activities 
and influence of intellectuals. 
Another illustration of “either-or” 


thinking that constitutes a danger 
to the survival of the Democratic 


Ideal is the 
which holds that, “Either the Person looks, 


which event he is good, or he differs from 
When individuals cannot tolerate 


reaction to difference 
acts, and thinks as 1 do, in 
me and is therefore bad.’ 
the Proximity of those who differ in 
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appearance from themselves, when they cannot listen to and attempt 
ry from those they hold, we 


to understand expressions of belief that va 
assume that they are functioning under unusual psychological handicaps 
and the matter would be dismissed as unfortunate or some thought might 
be given as to how they could be helped. However, the persons with 
“fixed beliefs” must be of concern to our society, not because they are 
use they constitute a 


psychologically underdeveloped but rather beca 
liability in a society that must confront the existence of difference among 
peoples and ideas and between patterns of thought required by the 
Present and patterns appropriate to the past. Those whose fixed beliefs 
are of such rigidity that they are unable to modify them as new con- 
ditions develop and are insistent that outmoded approaches be retained 


are apt to place the nation in jeopardy if as a group they possess suf- 
ficient power to block the changes that the future requires. Thomas 
re apt to endure for a long time the 


Jellerson once noted that men : 
worst possible arrangements simply because they are familiar with them. 
In his contribution to the Constitution he also foresaw the need for a 
document embodying democratic principles along with the procedures 
for assuring their flexibility and relevance through time. The existence 
Of the United States as the world's oldest continuous constitutional 
to the genius of those who, like Jefferson, 


government is testimony 
and then provided the mechanism for change. 


enunciated the principles 
They did not fear progress or controversy and abhorred unwillingness 
to confront both the present and future. 

From the foregoing it is obvious that the level of psychological 


al of the Democratic Ideal are 
sed, valued, and used 


development of citizens and the surviv 
Closely interrelated. Insofar as knowledge is incre: 
in Ways consistent with the development of the individual and of his 
ability to contribute to the development of others, the maintenance of 
the Democratic Ideal will be made easier. And at the same time all 
Citizens will become capable of efforts to bring the society closer to its 
ideal. At a time when the intellectual and humanistic qualities of man 
are required to a greater degree than ever before, the conditions that 
Make for rational and humane action are conspicuously lacking. 
How the individual is to act when confronted by multiple pos- 
Sibilities of action, how he is to evaluate the evidence before him, how 
ays congruent with his self-interests, how he is to 


he is 3 BAS 
de is to function in w 
Teate the best possible social conditions for his development and for 


the development of others, cannot be answered simply. If answers to 
these questions are to be found, individuals will have to marshall all 
their psychological resources. Unless these answers are found, the Demo- 
cratic Ideal may not survive. Assuming that an individual values knowl- 
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edge and the fullest development of the human being and las 5 
a high order of psychological development, he will be in a piers 4 
position to consider and judge evidence, to evaluate the consequences 
of the decisions he makes, the Opinions he holds, and the beh 
which he engages. 

If the Democratic Ideal is to survive, a | 
lation must possess such a value orientation 


indicated; otherwise the present stresses will lead to the domination of 
emotion, ignorance, and hatred. If people act only in terms of stereo- 
types and prejudices, and if their actions reflect their lack of respect 
and concern for the integrity of all other human beings, decisions will 
be reached impulsively, irrationally, and without conside: 
the evidence or their own self-interests. If irr 


unreasoned emotion prevails, the objective of maintaining national 
sovereignty to insure the 


survival of the Democratic Ideal may be lost 
through reaction to threat of war, as well as to war itself, 


aviors in 


arge segment of our popu- 
and the developmental level 


ion of either 
ational action based upon 


War 


The universal destruction and suffering of nuclear war has been 
vividly and shockingly portrayed by propone: 
decreased armaments. Of 
though generally ag 
for many years 


nts of both increased and 
special concern here is one less publicized, 
reed upon, result of nuclear war: the termination— 
and possibly forever—of m 
zation of the Democratic Ideal. 
man can hope for 


threat of war le 


an's progress toward the reali- 
The question of whether the best that 
is a totalitarian society brought about by war or the 
ads us directly to a consideration of war and some psy- 
chological aspects of military preparation and of the search for alterna- 
lives lo war. 

It must be noted first 


that Psychology and the other behavioral 
sciences do not yet h 


ave definitive solutions to the problems of averting 
war. And further, when research findings pertaining to the behavior ol 
individuals are applied to the behavior of nations, there is a consider- 
able Possibility of error. 1 


j K 4 related 
Inti! recently the psychological issues relate 
lo war were apt to be 


overlooked, and those of a political, economic, and 
n sole attention. Governme 
can be understood only if 
given consideration, The 
establishment—whether t 


military nature give ntal decisions to prepare 
for and wage war the motives of men are 
decisions reached relative to the military 
o arm and how 


to arm or when and where to 
strike—depend on political 


and economic 


factors, but they also involve 
to his perceptions, 


the leader's response his motives, his ideals, and his 


fears. 
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WAR IS NOT INEVITABLE 


The first point in our discussion of the psychological factors as- 
sociated with war and peace is that there is a need for all citizens and 
their leaders to understand fully that war is neither inevitable nor 
ı widespread belief that regardless 


beyond the control of man. There is 
of all efforts to the contrary wars cannot be prevented, and that all hopes 
for “enduring peace“ are but the fantasies of starry-eyed idealists. Ad- 
Vocates of the inevitability-of-war doctrine often assert that wars have 
been fought throughout history and that as it has been, so shall it be. 
Their second and related argument is that man is by nature aggressive 
and warlike. Before examining these two assumptions, which form the 
basis of the inevitability-of-war doctrine, one significant point relative 
to the elects of widespread subscription to the doctrine requires at- 
tention, 

‘The conviction that war is inevitable leads not only to the expecta- 
tion of war but also to the view that the best time to strike is now and 
that it is wasted effort to seek peaceful solutions to East-West disagree- 
ments, For this reason, the beliefs associated with the inevitability-ol- 
War doctrine—if held by large numbers of people or by national de- 
Cision—can increase the likelihood of war. When people act on an 
initially false prediction their actions can contribute to the prediction 
Coming true. Merton has called this the “self-fulfilling prophecy” (9). 
In considering the psychological aspects of war and peace, the concept 
of the “self-fulfilling prophecy” is especially relevant; Merton points out 
that through his beliefs man can influence his future in a subtle and 
Sometimes indirect fashion, without being aware that he is doing so. 
Thus, widespread acceptance of the inevitability of war, the accompany- 


ing attitudes of resignation and despair, and the disparagement of efforts 


lor peace can all contribute to the likelihood of war. 


The inevitability-of-war doctrine can be criticized on the basis of 
the two assumptions upon which it rests. The first of these, that men 


have always resorted to war as one method of resolving disputes between 


ati È . . Fare He en i >| national foreig 
Nations, implies that since warlare has been a method of national foreign 


Policy in the past, it must continue to be relied upon in the future. 
done in the past he has to do in the 


The belief that what man hi ; 
Present and future does not allow for the fact that the environment 
changes through time. With the development ol weapons ol great 
destructive potential for civilian as well as military targets; with the 
establishment of such tribunals as the United Nations and W orld Court 
(hough often faltering and inelfective in settling international disputes). 


and with the move toward massive coalitions or power blocs and away 


Irom the independently acting sovereign national states, we have reached 
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an age when it is erroneous to believe that the past contains all the lend 
sibilities for the present and future. As has been shown ey 
throughout this text, man’s behavior depends, In part, on the roe! 
ment impinging upon him. International affairs now occur in a wor 4 
which is radically different from that before the atomic bomb, and man 5 
response should be to the world as it is, not to the way he saw it 5 me 
past. In his writings on the subject Albert Einstein stated (6), “The 
unleashed power of the atom has changed everything except our ways 
of thinking. Thus we are drifting toward a catastrophe beyond com- 
parison. We shall require a substantially new manner of thinking if 
mankind is to survive.” 

The second assumption underlying the inevitability-of-war doctrine 
is that man is basically an aggressive and warlike creature. As a strictly 
psychological interpretation of man's 
very careful consideration. Whether 
destructive or whether these 


nature, such a belief warrants 
man is by nature aggressive and 
behaviors constitute partial reactions to the 
frustration occasioned by the thwarting of his 
debate that has waged long and fiercely in the 
ophy and psychology. Whether man acquires his aggressive potential 
genetically or as the result of learning, it cannot be denied that the 
history of man is a record of warfare, brutality, and inhumanity. But 
man’s history also records his potentialities 
structive action and his humanistic ende 
that although he may be impulsive 
a total characterization 


needs and wishes is a 
literature of both philos- 


for cooperative and con- 
avors. The salient point here is 
aggressive, irrational, and violent, 
must also include 
destructive impulses and 


interests. Man has the ca 
structive channels, he can find reasonable 
setting him, whether such problems are 
able to delay gratification, to pl 
of past experience. Such centr; 
also be taken into account 


his Capacity to control his 
to act rationally in terms of his own self- 
pacity to redirect aggressive impulses into con- 
solutions to the problems be- 
personal or international. He is 
an for the future, and to take advantage 
al char 


cteristics of the human being must 


in any predictions abc 


ut his future. 
Accepting the fact that man is 


at times aggressive and barbaric, we 
modern warfare constitutes an out- 
let for these aggressive impulses, When aggressive and warlike char- 
acteristics are equated, there failitre. to note that modern 
warfare is a highly technical and impersonal activity, In a nuclear war 
the combatants do not see each other, and even in so-called conventional 


warlare the combatants usually engage each other at a considerable 
bs or the nav 


ontact 
toward armaments and methods of 


must nevertheless question whether 


is usually a 


distance. The pilot dropping bom 


al officer giving an order 
to fire does so without personal ¢ 


with the enemy. The trend is 
Warlare that are increasingly 
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impersonal and technical: therelore, the assertion that war itself provides 
an outlet for man’s aggressive impulses is not plausible. 

While the belief that war provides an outlet for man’s aggressive 
sadistic persons want 


impulses is untenable, it is also true that some 
to hurt and destroy in an effort to achieve satisfaction that they other- 
ample, those American youths 


Wise cannot experience. Consider, for e 
Who imitate and identify with the Nazis by adopting their symbols, 
rituals, and beliefs. Also it must be noted that war and weapons afford 
some persons with a context in which through fantasy they can annihilate 
their enemies; however, such fantasies do not require participation in 
r. They are as effective or ineffective in the maintenance and protection 
of the personality when they are stimulated by literature or by memories 


Wi 


of past events, experienced directly or vicariously. 
Aggression can be viewed as a response to frustration. This state- 
ion. 


ment does not suggest that all frustration inevitably leads to aggres 
It has been noted earlier in this chapter that the American citizen is 
beset with frustrations from a number of sources. One source is an 
awareness that the existence and activity of the Communist are threat- 
ening to him and he does not know what to do about it. 

A conflict situation has been previously characterized as resulting 
from wishes or objectives that cannot be satisfied simultaneously; that 
is, the satisfaction of one set of wishes precludes the satisfaction of the 
other, Frustration is one of the concomitants of this type of conflict. 
When transposed to the international level, each of the adversaries—the 
Western and Communist coalitions—can be thought of as existing within 
& conflict situation. Each has its aspirations and objectives, which cannot 


be fulfilled because of the perceived presence, threat, or activity of the 
adversary, Thus the continued existence and the extension of the ideo- 
logical beliefs of one is threatened by the other. It will be recalled that 
Such a conflict situation is termed the “approach-avoidant.” With both 
East and West bound in this type of psychological situation, the frustra- 
tion and stress associated with perceptions of threat lead to oversimplified 
formulations of the situation and oversimplified solutions. et 
Reactions to frustration and stress that involve the primitivization 
or Oversimplification of thought and the tendency to misperceive have 
been cited both in this chapter and earlier, Awareness of oversimplifica- 
tion as one response to frustration and stress can lead to a critical and 
questioning attitude whenever the implication arises that everything the 
West does is good, charitable, and honest, and that everything the East 
does is bad, selfish, and deceitful. A critical attitude toward such formu- 
lations will help the citizen arrive at rational decisions as to the persons 
sud programs to which he can give his intellectual and political sup- 
Port. Efforts to avoid gross oversimplification and a noncritical evaluation 
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f the West's role in the present international situation may be acd 
Pert subversive, but equating critical evaluation with . 
relle in itself the dangerous effects of oversimplification on the ma 
tenance of the Democratic Ideal. i EA 
As one measure that can reduce the likelihood of oversimplification 
of the international situation, 


knowledge of the adversary’s customs, 
history, politi 


and language is, of course, desirable. Such knowledge, 
along with knowledge of democratic history and philosophy, extends 
the range of cognitive categories available 
evaluates the policies and progr 
situation. From a psychological st 
of tension reduction and 
their own future. 


to the individual as he 
ams pertaining to the international 
andpoint, knowledge of the dynamics 


frustration are vital to all concerned about 


REDUCING INTERNATIONAL, ‘TENSIONS 


The clarification of our own ob 
ance in the reduction of 
is to maint 
adversary 


jectives is of the utmost import- 
international tensions, If 
ain and strengthen the Democratic 
must be viewed in the 


a primary objective 
Ideal, the actions of the 


context of the degree to which they 
threaten or weaken the prospects for the fulfillment of the Democratic 


Ideal. If such an objective is clearly defined, a basis exists for the 
evaluation of our own actions as well as those of our adversary, In the 
conflict situation the perception of 

ment of our objectives is centr 
lions. It therefore 
accurate 


the enemy as thwarting the attain- 
al to the conflict and th 
follows that great c 
a perception of the 
as is possible, 


e resulting frustra- 
are must be exercised to insure as 
adversary's beliefs, actions, and intentions 

Accurate perception of 
difficult to achieve, One 
nature of the 


the adversary’s Motives 
complication is introduce 
sequence in which C 
perception of a hostile act 
reacts with hostility 
sequence both intr 
the probability of 


and intentions is 
d by the self-fulfilling 
country A reacts with hostility to its 
on the part of Country B. Country B then 
to its perception of Country A's hostile act. In this 
anational and international frustr 
achieving a nonviolent 
actual differences between nations decre 
ideological conflict between Democracy 
pected to continue for many years, 
reducing intranational frustr: 
sideration. 

In one program termed Graduated 
duction (GRIT) (12), developed by 
nation would systematically 


ation increase and 
basis for dealing with the 
ases. In the situation in which 
and Communism can be ex- 
programs which offer hope of 


ation and international tension merit con- 


Reciprocation in Tension Re- 
a psychologist, 


Charles Osgood, the 
initiate a series of 


- l 
actions that would tene 
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18 induce reciprocation from the adversary. These acts would have no 
immediate military implications and would be directed toward the 
e 
a s way ; gh a variety of measures, take 
advantage of certain psychological principles of the theory of reinforce- 
ment to reduce the degree of frustration experienced by both parties to 
the controversy. Easing travel restrictions on visiting Russians and mak- 
ing accessible to the Russians space in American newspapers or television 
ume for whatever presentations to the American public they would 
Wish, represent two implementations of this proposal. Such presentations 
Might cover a wide range of areas: sharing nonmilitary scientific and 
Medical information, personal exchanges, reducing trade barriers, diplo- 
Matic moves, and so on. 
A key feature of this proposal is that the actions are undertaken in 
a series and would be graded in terms of the degree of risk entailed; 
at first only small risk actions would be taken, and only after publicity 
had been given to the fact that the United States was going to act in these 
Specific ways, irrespective of the Communist reactions to them. In such 
program the adversary would be invited to respond at the time the 
public announcement of our action was made. But the critical point 
is that regardless of his response, we would still carry out the an- 
nounced action. In the event that such actions were reciprocated, then 
bolder action, still not affecting our military position, could be taken. 
In Osgood's approach the United States retains its nuclear weapons and 
potential, though if its efforts were sufficiently 


Its “second strike“ 
reciprocated, it might eventually offer actions involving the reduction 
ol conventional arms. The degree to which such disarmament efforts 
ion would of course depend on the degree 
s reactions to our previous nonmilitary 


Ww 3 r . 
ould be offered for reciproc 


a i r 
nd nature of the adversar 
tension-reducing actions. Osgood, in describing his proposal (12), makes 


the following point: 


_ Unilateral actions should be planned in graded series and con- 
Unued over a considerable period regardless of immediate recipro- 
cation; given the cold war mentality early actions are likely to be 
greeted with cries “Irs a trick!” but as action follows announced 
action, it becomes harder and harder to deny the bonafideness of 
our intent. And finally, our unilateral initiatives should be deeds 


rather than words—unambiguous and susceptible to verification. 


A program such as that proposed by Osgood is quite different from 


the . : 0 f 2 
he previously attempted, occasional, ungraded, uncoordinated, and un- 


Publicized unilateral actions directed toward tension reduction. One 


essential feature of this program is education of the public. The per- 
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sistent provision of unilateral acts 


directed toward tension reduction 
could, ironically enough, be the c 


ause of increased intranational frustra- 
tion if the public were unprepared for the possibility that American 
efforts might go unreciprocated for considerable periods of time—or 
perhaps completely. 

In efforts to reduce intern 
tension between individuals or 
if areas of common interest Ca 
to the United States-Russia 
operate to the disadvantag. 
agreement would therefore 
sibilities of an accidental w 
results in an att 
initiated. An un 


ational tension, as in efforts to reduce 
groups, the likelihood of success is greatest 
in be identified. For example, in relation 
hostility, an all-out nuclear war would 
e of both adversaries, A possible basis for 
involve procedures for minimizing the pos- 
ar, one in which human or mechanical error 
ack being initiated or being perceived as having been 
authorized missile attack initiated by a submarine com- 
mander or an erroneous reading on a radar screen is possible. Further, 
it might be in the best interests of both Russia and the United States 10 
prevent nuclear armament of countries not presently in possession ol 
such weapons. Activities such as joint exploration of outer space might 
also be ventured. 

The reduction of international tensions will have its greatest like- 
lihood of success when the leadership and the populations of East and 
West recognize that the interests of both sides are inextricably linked. 
This new way of thinking considers the interests of both sides whenever 
programs are adopted and recognizes that the security of the Democratic 
Ideal involves the security of the rest of the world. This awareness of 
mutual security recognizes that the greater the frustration and stress 
the adversary experiences, the greater the perception of threat and the less 


capable he will be of working toward peaceful solutions to international 
issues. 


In Osgood’s program, 
unilaterally; they do not 
the goal of creating 


actions toward tension reduction are taken 
await the attainment of mutual trust. However, 
trust between East and West is a part of the long- 
range objective of a world without war. Psychological experiments have 
shown that the chances of working effectively toward mutual interests 
are best when the individuals trust one another (2, 3, 4). It is also known 
that two parties to a controversy who do not trust each each other can 
he helped to resolve their disagreements if a third, trusted party acts as 
mediator. This principle, drawn from studies of labor-management 
conflict, is difficult to apply to controversies between the two most 
powerful nations of the world. Even so, the principle suggests recogni- 


tion of the need for the development of a world system of law and a 
clearly defined set of procedures for 


its maintenance and enforcement. 
Such proposals for world ] 


aw often encounter fiercely emotional over- 
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simplified reactions, such as that the United States e . 
complete autonomy to act as it deems best or it will A a 
age.“ As Deutsch (5) has noted, agreements pene 8 me, 1 
Postal procedures, trade, freedom of the seas, and 88 Dat z a 8 5 
have existed for many years without damage to the United States. 
evaluation of the emotional re A N 
understanding of the origins of oversimplified ssi 3 
Because competition between different ideological systems ci 
Is have been made that 


ctions to such proposals requires an 


be expected to disappear, prope 


ions of > wor veal their 

would enable the different nations of the world to 11 sees 

ach a i ie as ar „literature. 
achievements and progress in such fields as art, music ee 

ee exploration, education, economic deve op- 


the various sciences, s . 1 i 
ment, agriculture, 5 85 ballet, the rantre, 1 E 
medicine, women's fashions, the domestic arts, ga Ta a variagai 
The contests should be diverse enough K 3 hould rec Hine 
culture to display its unique attamments. 8 ee at APENN, 115 
that the knowledge, skills, and techniques of the 8 0 b $ 1 0 bh 
made fre available to every nation. Awards ee ga = . and 
two separate bases; the relative level ol e, i ee asied 
the relative amount of progress since the last contest. X i A ess 
who win many contests will be the ones who are 


that the societie will c l i 

i i ric re: > and a 
effective in developing a culture that is cone 5 i 
Populace who is educated, talented, and resourceful (5). 


The absence of reliable knowledge appropriate to tie Teduction of 
international tensions is a problem of formidable ach w 1 
Who wish to prepare programs that would 1 nis : ec ie è any 
scientific solutions to baffling problems have been ound once a recog- 
Nized need for solution has brought support for the seen e 
Examples are Dr. Jonas Salk’s dis very of a pona fliis; vae ne and 
the research required for man to orbit the earth. SUE teten 
were dependent on funds and efforts on behalf of me EE: A majör 
Step toward the reduction of international tensions could be made if 
funds and efforts were provided for the study of the many issues related 
to international tension, alternatives to war, and conflict resolution. 
At present, in comparison with the funds being spent on armaments and 
preparations for war (S48 billion in 1961), the amount available in the 
federal budget for studies of arms control, disarmament, and tension 
reduction is very limited ($6 million in 1961). The ratio of funds for 
arms to those for disarmament and tension reduction is dramatically 
illustrated by the fact that of every $125 the government spends for 
armaments and the maintenance of the military establishment, less than 
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11 isarmament and 
two cents is allocated to the agency concerned with disarmamen 
arms control. 


As the public becomes increasingly aware that war and the ee 
of war constitute a grave danger to the Democratic Ideal and the eae 
can way of life, it might be hoped that support will be F 
an all-out program of research into the causes and treatment ol 5 a 
national conflict. The urgency of the crises, in which each side monn 
its destructive capabilities, diverts attention from the need for the ace 
of alternatives to war. Yet it seems quite clear that as man’s ellorts aun 
intelligence have been utilized to develop his potential to kill, so 1t 15 


> i z e TECI 
now time to direct energy and intelligence toward activities that 
enable man to live; research is one such activity. 


THE CITIZEN’S ROLE 


The apathy toward local, national, 
characteristic of the American citizen cannot be accounted for by any 
one explanation. Traditional images of ward politicians meeting 5 
smoke-filled rooms represents stereotypes of the politician as unsavory 
and disreputable. The strength of the stereotype may prevent some 
people from actively participating or showing à 
cannot account for the widespread lack of interest in, and ignorance of, 
their government exhibited by other citizens. 
occupation with the details ol daily 
have not attained a 


and international politic 


interest in politics, but 1 


Lack of knowledge, pre- 
life, and the fact that many persons 
sufficiently high order of 
assume the responsibilities 


sidered as factors in politic 


development to want tO 
associated with citizenship have been con- 
al disinterest. 

It is also possible that what appears to be apathy or lack of interest 
is rather an active turning away, an aversive response to the unpleasant- 


A A s isles Thë 
many national and international issues. T 
international situation, for 


of the grimly terrifying con 


ness and complexity of 


example, requires consideration not only 
sequences of a nuclear holocaust; it also 

requires serious contemplation of the problems created by the eyen 
increasing rate of population growth. The disease, poverty, and hunger 
afflicting large segments of the world’s population are of shocking 
proportions. Such issues are unpleasant, but it is doubtful that aversion 
to them completely accounts for the citizen’s failure to involve himself in 
political activity. 
Many citizens do not see or feel 


i ir iefs 
any connection between their belie 
and behaviors 


F z = u a ssibly 
and international events. T hey ask, “What can I possibly 
do?” The citizen feels he is insignificant 


rocess of 
in the governmental process O 
decision-making. 


Š y . r k of knowledge 
In part, this attitude arises from lack of ape 15 1155 

on sts 14 
about governmental operation and procedure. This suggests 
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1 1 itical 
citizen's role is to be informed about his gov ernment ae 1 11 
activity at all levels. He also has the ne eR im Ee A te 
democratic society to be involved personally in 5 F 8 
involve others in becoming informed and active. H 5 ages must examine 
that the East-West crisis may continue for many n anita are ful- 
and question the extent to which the miki gee anno Ideal. The 
filling the expectations that derive 5 ee the Democratic Ideal 
citizen who is concerned about a world in w 85 1 e eee e Bi 
can be fulfilled would be expected to 9 A elementary schools, 
education of tomorrow's decision-makers. 5 „ 
lor example, reinforcing the behaviors aie ihe l voril of all persons; 
those that reflect respect for the sibs as ager right of everyone to 
respect for cooperative aan pss sabe br Bal aul open inquiry: 
express his opinion and to dissent; res 2 ve ant of the 
a lor . and respect for 5 8 1 care 
human being, his special talents and skills, anc s ca] ) 
about others? > re ae: animal-like 
The history of man's progress irom ja r 1 a 
being to the cultivated, civilized, and eae 1 gor human po- 
he is at his best is a record of both munan sie 5 tual to control and 
lentialities. The well-known struggle . H e a favorable 
18 his aggressive and 1 . cue 
balance of rational over irrationa hi e 85 sir collective 
struggle of all men to live and work together, 5 bs 
energies into constructive action rather than unpre orana le 1881071 
the indis idual has his times of terror, despair, 1 i X el : ent sf 
so do societies have their times of chaos and war. The deve ss poe p 
d; rather, 
it is irregular and erratic, a process of ups and downs. & ne psy caoga] 
sy : individual and the well-being of his society are closely 
development of the individua pits doe he nenon POTN ada 9, 
related and one point of departure for ' I 5 
lationship is a consideration of his own developmental progress. 


: iety is continuously upwa 
neither the individual nor his society is contim u] 


It is characteristic of man to consider himself in relation to his 
physical and social world, to be observant and ee that which 
he sees but does not comprehend, and to invest energy in extending his 
knowledge and his control over the forces that m pinge upon him. 
Within these potentialities lie, in part, the promise al a future for man 
and for his offspring. To be fulfilled, however, this promise requires 
men who not only value knowledge but who are wise; men who not only 
get along with people but who invest of e contributing to 
the development of others. In short, the future of all men depends upon 
the level of personal and social development attained by e 


ach individual, 
The individual's concern about his own developmental progress is a 


crip treet AR "TOR 
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N P x 8 . g -y kik ure 
starting point in his actively contributing not only to his own futu 
but to the future of all men. 


Toward Personal Development 


To the complex person confronting a complex and changing 
world, experiencing the disappointments, the rejections, and the ae 
that are a significant part of being human, the earlier specifications o 
a high standard of development and effectiveness will have been helpful 
to only a limited extent. The reader will have matched his own impres- 
sions and feelings about himself against the 
general response to such self-e 
still has some distance to 


descriptions provided. One 
duation is for the reader to feel that he 


1 > ideal 
travel in order to come near to the idea 


presented, and he will wonder what he can do to facilitate his develop- 
ment. 


The developmental ideal presented has cl : 
proached, rather than achieved: it has not specified guaranteed solutions 
for developmental inadequacies. The particular meaning a person 
attaches to his humanity is a highly personal 
one person views as his ideal self and w 
wishes to offset may be quite different 
prescription for self-improvement can be 
where. 


arified a goal that is ap- 


and private matter; what 
hat particular shortcomings he 
from another's. No clear-cut 
provided either here or else- 


THE EXTENSION OF EXPERIENCE: 
A ROUTE TO DEVELOPMENT 


In making his progress toward higher levels of psychological 
development both easier and quicker, the individual will extend and 
deepen his self-awareness; he will widen his range of personal relation- 
ships, deepening the significance that some of them have for him: finally, 
he will increase the depths of his existing skills 
knowledge in order to m 
presents to him. 


and the precision of his 
aster specific challenges that his environment 


Thus, the extension of the individual’s experience 
provides the context in which he develops 
of such development. 


ence 


as well as the basic condition 
It must be noted, however, that additional experi- 
and participation in the lives of others will not necessarily ensure 
movement toward the goal of higher levels of psychological develop- 
ment. It has been remarked earlier that the capacity of the human 
being to deceive himself should not be underestimated and that he will 


i i i i is -esteem and 
misperceive what he experiences in order to protect his self-esteem 
minimize threat. 
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One step toward accelerated personality development and arenes 
change is taken by maintaining a conscious awareness of — a 5 
feelings, and one’s past. ‘Through such awareness the sell-c 5 
clarified, extended, and modified. Achieving this type ol sel “as a A 
is not an easy task. The degree to which the self-deceptive pepe 
can disrupt accurate perceptions of self and others hias 85 1 
siderable emphasis. For some persons the changes in sits . 1 f 15 55 
of defensive behaviors can be accomplished only onei canyes E 
periods of time and with specialized assistance. For m 1 D 
task of achieving higher developmental levels yill be e nibs 85 : 
impossible, so long as they have a conscious desire w 1 5 a a 
Conscious effort to improve the clarity of Giant OT tl 5. i i 
Willing to expend the amount of energy necessary to do > f PM 

Such an investment of energy is usually made only when pro ems 
> high, or when the person feels 


are i > solve shen the stresses 1 
ER 1 are thwarted, Out of such problem. T 
tions individuals may climb to greater heights of psychological de ams 
Ment, and if the individual consistently and meses . 
energy in looking at and into himself the: process 285 5 e 

If one is to approach the question of “Who am l. ye mu 1 : e 
his beliefs about himself, his behavior, and the neee sa 
actions with respect to his personal objectives. He . na 
s. Specifically, he will 


goals, feelings, ideals, strengths, and weakne „ 
need to examine the degree of congruence between me goa s ja pe y 
admits holding and the use he makes of his talents and energies. He 
will examine the picture that he presents to others i ; l 
sion he wants to convey to others, and he will examine the values by 
which he judges himself and other people. A i 

If pursued, this process of specifying the nature ol one's personal. 
social, and ideal selves will bring a greater awareness of all that is being 
experienced in the present. With such awareness, experiences tend to 
take on more richness, depth, and meaning; the shades and nuances ol 
feeling become clearer and the individual perceives himself and his 
world with greater clarity and definition. At the same time, through such 
awareness his past becomes closer to the feelings and behaviors that are 
part of his present. The consistencies and inconsistencies among the 


s well as the impres- 


selves tend to emerge more clearly. In some instances, when there is a 
great disparity between personal and ideal selves, the introspective 
process can result in feelings of unworthiness, guilt, and depression, 
because the person cannot measure up to his own standards and can 
never experience success. If he achieves one goal, he finds minute flaws 
in it or he sets up another. If a friend points out the unrealistic level 


of his standards, he disregards the advice, saying that such standards 
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are necessary and challenging, that his critic is merely flattering him or 
is indiff o standards. 

ii peta pic of ell consideration. the specification and — 
of personal and ideal selves constitute a first step in dein rn “sd 
parity between them. This is accomplished through a conscious p 8 hee 
the impression that one has of himself, in the standards he feels he 
should fulfill, or in both. 

From a developmental standpoint, the most favorable stale E i5 
when the individual recognizes areas of change essential to meeting his 
own reasonable standards; he will not feel complacent or smug, but 
rather he will be desirous of change and will be somewhat dissatisfied 
with himself as he is. Such dissatisfaction will le: 
however, not merely to debilitating feeling 
of personal and ideal selves can lead to 
ards, and values that provide 


ad to constructive action, 
s of guilt. The consideration 
a recording of the ideals, stand- 
the partial basis for these selves. Since 
many of these values and standards derive from parental attitudes and 
behaviors that may have been adopted without thought, the adult who 
reconsiders his personal value orient : 
every-day behaviors, as well as for long-range decisions, will find himsel! 
questioning many beliefs previously taken for granted. 

Thus lar the discussion has 
between the personal and ideal 
the concepts of the social self 
between the intended represent 
and ideal selves can 


ation and its implications for his 


been focused upon the relationship 
selves, but the importance of integrating 
must not be overlooked. The differences 
ation of oneself to others and the personal 


allect the individual's self-esteem 
When he is not functioning 


when he behaves contrary to h 


in various ways. 
socially in accord with his “true” self, or 
is beliefs, then self-esteem will be low. The 
approach to reducing disparity between the personal and ideal selves 
involves the conscious and deliberate examination of the social sell; in 


turn, answering the question of how one 


wishes to be perceived by 
others necessit 


ates the examination of one’s values, 

Since the image that one wishes to present 
the image actually cre 
who is ex 


may not coincide with 
ated in the eyes of other people, the individual 
amining his own effectiveness and who is interested in further- 
ing his own development will attempt also to evaluate the degree to 
which the responses that he evokes from others and the relationships 
he has with them are consistent with what he believes he wants from 
these relationships. 

The young adult often harbors 
pleasantness associated with his pare 
will be extremely hostile, and the 


memories of conflict. and un- 
nts. In some instances, his feelings 


parent will be held accountable for 
his misfortunes, inadequacies, and failures. The 


removal ol deep-seated 
conflicts related to parental relationships will 


often require specialized 
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6 5 For most adults attempting to resolve 
aon 85 585 “A n however, it a8 helpful to make a conscious 
s nekas . pap . human abilities and human 
Shasta Wet at ace: cling to childish perceptions of the parent as a 
n ae t thie tendency 10 888 the present through the eyes of the 
wr ai en a conscious effort to interpret immediate events 
8 1 m Terms of what is actually observed, rather than what 
E ana eared, or wished for. Although awareness of one's sell- 

endencies aflords some prospect for improvement in the ac- 
simplifying 


. the reader is cautioned against over: 
5 — 1 an individual does not suddenly behave dif- 
Rie he a 1e becomes aware that his employer reminds him of his 
titties əy focusing clearly on the immediate situation, he is some- 

k activation of defense mechanisms. 
ite ee generally tend to take the form of keeping people 

5 ler through a withdrawal from them or through an attack 


Upon 
them, and experience with others is thereby subtly and un- 
ious discus- 


C 4 

oon — curtailed, In contacts with other persons, as prev : 
relationships, not the quantity, 

has to do with the importance 

oneself, 


able to limit the operation and 


10 ne emphasized, the quality of the 
of Seh nt. The point emphasized here with 
and wide oc and deliberate effort to examine one's situation, 
: terms of the evidence vailable. 
in which mastery over previously 
achieved. To the extent that new 
with past expectations and to the 
hips differ from those which 


1 relationships in 
clationships provide a context 


ateni 1 A 
ex ening impulses and fears can be : 
Xperie 


thre 


nees with ar in li 
k cople are not in line 
extend th Pes} e 

Were 


th the consequences of these relations 
and ion NAN; growth in the sense of finer perceptual discrimination 
With 3 sponses to people is possible. Experiences 
malevolent nor harmful can reduce 

to all persons as potentially 


: un more selective re: 

de ae a who are neither 
A eee A a person responds seus Neer 
themselvec” Thus, relationships with peers who are capable o giving 
W es the development of others, and 
a high level of 


Psychol 


C 
logic 
Mak 


and of contributing tO 
relationships with friends who have achieved 
gical development can provide opportunities for further psy- 
ical development. Such relationships contribute to growth by 
ung possible the abandonment ol inappropriate expectations, at 


tty 
ides, 
> and perceptual sets. 


15 altitude ol inquiry into one’s own 
beladen chis „is appropriate within th 
mother tips. Ihe intent to underst 

the first step towa 


motives, the question “Why 


am 
e context of interpersonal 


it is that is wanted from 


and what 
rd eliminating the utili- 


Person constitutes 
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zation of others for the satisfaction of selfish needs that would result 
in manipulative and exploitative behavior. 

For the person who desires to understand why he wishes to be per- 
ceived in certain ways, the awareness of his own need to feel in com- 
munion with others is essential. As noted earlier, this need is not to be 
confused with the desire to be in the presence of other people. The 
awareness of the need to feel in communion is, however, closely linked 
to the individual's possession of a sense of identification with some other 
persons, and the feeling that he is vital to their development and that 
his development is dependent upon theirs. 

Additional experiences of close relationships with persons who 
possess the capacity to love afford considerable opportunity for the 
psychological extension and development of the individual. However, 
since the general culture, particul 


arly that of young persons, does not 
often place a 


premium upon gentleness, concern for others, empathy, 
and understanding, there may seem to be few opportunities for relation- 
ships meeting these criteria. Because of this the individual may become 
discouraged and tend to be unselective in his contacts. Contact that 
is confined to persons having a need to exploit or 
contribute to his development. On the other 
experience with all persons provides the 
attention upon others and 
haviors, attitudes, and feeli 


hurt him does not 
hand, with self-awareness, 
opportunity for focusing one’s 
the Opportunity to understand their be- 
ngs. Even transitory contacts with other 
‘human beings can be growth-enhancing. 

At times men must mobilize their physical and psychological re- 
sources to meet demands of the social, physical, occupational, and 
personal world. They will be forced to apply what they have learned 
to some novel situation, to address their energies to the solution of a 
problem or to the acquisition of a skill. At such times they may have 
to perceive themselves and their abilities in relation to their world in 
new and unaccustomed ways. 


That man can mobilize his intellectual and emotional resources in 


response to the challenges his environment presents, that he can actively 
commit his energies and attention to finding new ways of dealing with 
new problems, and that he can evidence curiosity and the ability to 
evaluate evidence is an essential part of his nature and a central feature 
of his capacity for mastery. But while it is assumed that each man has 
a potential for growth, it does not follow that men 
ability to cope with the problems which life present: 

Sometimes opportunities for development 
new situation, and the individu 


are equal in their 
S. 

are presented in a totally 
al may be faced with a decision involving 
a major change in his environment: a move to a new locale, a job en- 
tailing additional or different responsibilities 


» a similar position in an- 
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other company and thus in a different social context. To contemplate 
such a change is often difficult for individuals who have enjoyed a 
degree of security in “the known,” who have acquired a circle of friends 
with whom they feel comfortable, and who have experienced the con- 
fidence that comes from “knowing one's job.” Although contemplated 
or actual change, constituting as it does the separation ol oneself from 
one’s past, is evocative of some anxiety, it also affords the chance to 
extend experience. Hence, the objective is not merely the avoidance 
of anxiety, rather it is the maximizing of conditions for development. 


Within human potentiality there is a source of hope as well as 
despair; man has the capacity to love as well as to hate, to build as 
well as to destroy. He can relate to other human beings and he has the 
ability to act rationally and in ways consistent with his own develop- 
ment. Although they are often underdeveloped, these abilities exist as 
part of the nature of man, and the task of the future is to see to it 
that the total society both encourages and makes use of their fullest 


expression. 
Summary 


The Democratic Ideal and the ideal of psychological develop- 
ment both value the dignity and worth of the individual. The relation- 


ship between the two ideals is reciprocal. Man requires an environment 
all the facets of his life and of his 


that encourages his open inquiry into 
a society that cherishes freedom of 


physical and social world. He requires 
€xpression and facilitates the development of his resources. The survival 
of the Democratic Ideal requires individuals who can consider the needs 
ibute to their development. To the extent 
nitted to the Democratic Ideal and 
he situation, can consider alternatives 
origin of threat without distortion— 


of others and who can contr 
that a society's citizens are comn 
Can react without oversimplifying t 
to aggression, and can perceive the 
to this extent the Democratic Ideal will survive. 

Beliefs that wars are inevitable complicate the quest for alternatives 
to war; they increase the probability of war and hence jeopardize the 
Survival of the Democratic Ideal. The belief that man is by nature ag- 
affords an outlet for aggressive impulses fails to 
aracterization of man’s nature 
pulses, to act rationally 


8ressive and that war 
Ba 

ccount for the fact that an accurate ch 
Must also include his abilities to control his im 


and j $ g i 
nd in accord with his self-interests. 
The citizen who is concerned about the contribution he can make 


to world peace often cannot perceive any connection between his beliefs 
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; í > f j 8 4 ition to 
and behaviors and national and international events. In nica 15 
1 i 3 i affairs 
becoming more knowledgeable about his government and its : a 7 
mn s 47 ASEA 3 a “bette 
and becoming politically active, the citizen can contribute to a “b ‘i 
; i f hi eren rou 
world” through extension of his own range of experience and throug 


hi iti 7 X > develop- 
enhancment of his capacities to care for and contribute to the develop 
ment of others. 


17 7 S » disinterest 
The apathy of many citizens toward their fellow men, the 1 a 
ibi 1 iti 1 p ir al * 
that they exhibit toward social and political affairs, and their fa 


= tne itutes @ 
to comprehend the interdependence of all men not only constitt 


ETARE 8 = for the 
serious personal limitation, but also holds dire consequences for 
survival of the Democratic Ideal. 


$ È 5 Lision 
Whether man achieves the full glory contained within the vi is 
x 8 : ; spends 

of the Democratic Ideal or falls back to the barbarism of the past depe 


i r i 8 8 w nt, 
on how fully he commits himself to himself, to his own developme 
and to the development of all men. 
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